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++ THE NEW .. 


COMBINATION LESSON FRAME 


(PATENT). 

The object of this ingenious apparatus is to include the convenience of giving 
several lessons by the use of a single frame, viz., a decimal ball frame, a black- 
beard, the teaching of numbers and elementary arithmetic, a word-building frame 
with one hundred 2-inch cardboard letters (capital and small), and a chart of form 
and colour, showing also the primary and secondary colours, colour blending, &c. 


FRONT OF FRAME. BA‘E OF FRAME. 





Units 


Tens 

Hundreds 
Thousands 

Tens of do. 
Hundreds of do. 
Millions. 

Tens of do. 
Hundreds of do. 
Vhousands of de. 








Stand, 36-inch. 





Apparatus in Packing Case, with Box of Letters, 15/- 
Do. do. do. do., and Stand complete, 2O/- 


The whole apparatus is included in one strong frame, size, 18 by 20 inches, 
which may be used in any ordinary tripod school stand; it is made of hard wood, 
has one hundred g-inch coloured wooden balls, a chart of form and colour, six rows 
of inch cardboard letters for word-building or spelling, and a blackboard 10 by 18 
taches. 


Special Points. 

Beveral Lessons may be given by the use of this ONG apparatus. 
Counting, Werd-making, Colour-dlending, Form, &c. 

Counting may be taught on the Decimal Ball Frame. 

Numerals, say 2 or 3, &*c., may be chalked on the Blackboard. 

The Words, say Two or Turse, S’c., may be spelt on the Word-Budiding 
mie. 

Colour may be taught by the use of the Colour Chart. 

Form: A/se Lessons on — Figures on the Form Chart, 


YPaever er 


Of all Educational Houses, and of the Patentees, 
cox & CO., New Oxford Street, Londom. 


FOR USE IN INFANT SCHOOLS 


cox’s Alphabet Card, Capitals and Sms all, 12 by 18 ons net 0 6 
COX'S Weights and Measure Card, 12 by 18 — met 06 
COX'S Form and Colour Chart. On ‘ard, 12 by aa ~~ met 06 
COX'S Correct Clock Face. Ov Cards, 12 by 18 met 1 0 
COX'S Penny Clock Face (for Scholars). On Cards, 9 by 7 with metal 
hands per doz. 0 10 
COX'S Current Coins of the Realm. On ( ‘ards, 3 12 by 3. net 1 0 
COX'S Boxes of One-inch Letters, Rainbow Colours. soin box net 0 8 
COX'S Two-inch Bold Letter Pieces. 300 Letters, Caps and Small net 1 0 
COX'S Six-inch Letter Cards. 52 Caps & Small aw wae Oe 
COX'S Bead Counters. On Wire, 7 by 4). For teaching counting 
per doz. net 1 6 
COX'S Boxes of Toy Cardboard Money. 100 Current Coins net 1 0 
COX'S Shel! Arranging and Counting. Per box ofhard shells net 0 4 
COX'S Box of Colour-matching. 1,000 pieces, diflerent colours net 1 0 
COX'S Crazy Wool Work. Various coloured wools Tie Ib. 1 6 
COX'S Rope Ravelling. Sheet of full instructions . wn ese awa © § 
COX'S Woo! Ball Making. Cardboard rings per dos. 06 
GOX'S Pattern Designing. With Bends on Wire "Frames do. 1 6 
COX'S Ravelling Material for Doll Making, &c. 24 pieces, Siserent 
colours - O1 
COX'S New Sixpenny Boxes of Mosaic Work. " With designs net 0 ry 
COX'S Objects for Object Lessons. Notes for 200 different lessons net 1 0 
GOX’S Animals. Their Homes, Haunts, and Characteristics .. net 1 0 
COX'S Gimple Notation. By Miss Rupp = o4 
COX'S Word Building. By Miss Rupo _ 06 
COX'S Easy Form, Colour, and Tabjet Tablet Laying ow OG 





NEW DRILL by Miss LIGHTFOOT. 


Being TWENTY EXERCISES for the 


6d.| WREATH AND GARLAND DRILL. [6d. 


MUSIC FOR DITTO, 64, 
movements in this set of exercises are eminently fitted for securing most 
aceful and pleasing effects; they have been specially arran for Drill Displays, 
tren's Concerts, &c., and althoug! 1 designed for public ormance, the exercises 


have a physical value 





AYRES’ 
TRAINING & CORRESPONDENG 


CLASSES. 


CERTIFICATE 


SCHOLARSHIP, 
LONDON STUDENTS 


MEET AT 


181, ALDERSGATE ST., £.C., & 16, BRIDGWATER SQUARE, 
BARBICAN, E.C. 


BEST OBTAINABLE PREPARATION GUARANTEED. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 


SPECIAL POINTS: IN IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CLASS. 


1. Work is regularly sent and promptly returned. 

2. Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, an 
Analysis, with full Explanatory Notes. 

3. Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Question, 
Essays, &c. 

4. Special Courses of Papers in English, School Management 

History, Arithmetic, and Algebra are given. 

The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions 

The Fee is strictly inclusive. 

7. Any Candidate may test the work for One Month before joining 


CERTIFICATE RESULTS. 


Successful Unsuccsssh 








oun 


Students. Studea 
Second Year, Men a mn 
First ~ Ae a, 
Second Year, Women an a. <a 
First - = a ow ae we 





LLLP 


CERTIFICATE CLASSES 


For JULY 1899, COMMENCE JUNE 26t. 
NEW QUARTER FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Commences JUNE 25th. 
Intending Students should apply at once. 








For Prospectus, References, Testimonials, &c., apply 


MR. H. B. AYRES, 
4, ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNSBURY, LONDON, F 
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VY FROM LONDON ‘TO CATERILAM. 
Vans and Abstracts during 
by train each pupil is provided 
with a brief abstract of the 
facts taught during the pr 


paratory instruction in school, 


and fully explained in- the 
June number of the PRA 

ricAL TRACHEI The maps 
and sectional plans’ which 


we printed and explained in 


the same issue accompany 


this abstract. Unless these 


maps and plans are provided 
there is not much hope of 


really valuable work being 


wccomplished during the rail 
the 
The maps, &c., tend to tix the 


( hild > 


Way portion of journey, 


observation upon the 


essential points in the diffe 
rent views which pass be 
fore him, instead of allow 


ing some incidental but trivial 
feature to divert his thought. 
When the actual journey has 
ommenced the teacher may 
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with advantage be present. He should be ready, and even 
anaious, to answer any enquiries his pupils may make ; but 
1 think it unwise to turn the railway compartment into a le 


ture hall Che scholar should, as far as possible, be encow 


F 











Photograph 1, showing the tend of clay to slip, and t} to render a 
spect the face 

aged to make his own observation The sense of ability 

to recognise (in the view before him) some geographical feature 

learned in the class-room will prove a great pleasure and 


stimulus, It will be well not to rob the scholar ot this plea 
sure by telling him everything. There is guidance, however, 
which is quite admissible during this portion of the journey. 


It would be well sometimes, for instance, to point in a certain 


direction and ask the scholars to stat what they observe. It 


¢ 


would be better, however, to get them to compare the district 


now in view with one just passed, and it would perhaps be 
best of all, now and then, to ask a question like th following, 
vi Look at your maps and state the kind of country you 


expect to reach in a few minutes ; 


The feeling of satisfaction with which a scholar views the 
changes of natural aspect which he has successfully anticipated 
is ample reward for the effort he makes. There need be little 
or no fear that this effort to learn during a railway excursion 
will rob the journey of any of its pleasure. Indeed 
a fresh charm will be added to railway riding when 
scholars are thus induced either to interpret at first 
hand the map, or, by right use of the map, to antici- 
pate the approaching changes in the surface appear- 
ances of the district over which they are travelling 


THe RAILWAY JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO NEW 
CRO 

This portion of the journey yields least opportunity 
for geographical study Mile after mile of houses is 
passed, the aspect being varied only by the appearance 
of either a church, a factory, or a Board School. The 
railway runs, forthe most part, upon arches built above 
the level of the house tops. Ships can be detected 
either in dock or on the river on a level with, or even 


} 


above, the houses. Over the few spots vet unbuilt 


upon are seen the remains of what were once very 


productive arket gardens, yielding vast supplies of 
rhubarb and celery The soil is still a very darth 

loam, produced in part by the overflowing of the river 

ind in part by the vegetable débris brought dow 

from the higher region, soon to be discussed. \ passing 
reference to the banking in of the lower reaches of the Thames 
by Dutchmen during the reign of William and Mary may be 
maak The knowledge yg uned by these Dutchmen during 
similar Operations u blolland proved of great service. A con- 
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trast may also be made between the old clay and mud bank 
at Deptford and Greenwich, and those faced with Portla; 
stone between Westminster Bridge and Blackfriars. 


It may be objected by some that these Dutchmen and the; 
work, and the contrast of their work with that of similar wor, 
done to-day, has little or no connection with the ‘Schoo 
Journey.’ The ‘School Journey,’ it is urged, is to cultivay 
directly the observing powers of the scholars. True, th 
observing powers are primarily to be engaged ; at the same 
time the powers of reflection must be aroused. Every observe 
phenomenon should be surrounded, as far as possible, wit) 
allied matter, and, if possible, traced back to its cause, |p 
the case of the overflowing of the Thames and the enclosyr 
of the marshes by Dutch bankmen, the association is part! 
historical and partly geographical. In future paragraphs 
other associations will be made. It is the object of the 
‘school Journey’ not only to help children to see, but esped. 
ally to stimulate enquiry into the reasons of what is seen 


RAILWAY JOURNEY FROM NEW CROsS TO CROYDON, 

Reference to the map shows that the railway enters the 
London clay area soon after leaving New Cross Station. Thy 
accompanying photograph is a view taken from the side 
the railway. It was taken by a youth who has been m 
than once amongst the class of enquirers after knowledy: 
means of the ‘School Journey.’ He knew well the spot bes 
fitted for the purposes of this article ; and, in order to get th 
most suitable light for photographic effects, was in the f 
very early one morning in June of this year. 


(I mention this to show that a permanent interest in nature 


and in natural scenery is almost sure to follow a thoroug! 
enquiry into the geographical conditions of any one carefull; 
selected district. All the photographs prepared for this a 
the following paper have been obtained from old pupils wh 
have developed their love of natural scenery since taking 


School Journey. ) 


OBSERVED TENDENCY OF CLAY DISTRICTS 'TO WEA 
INTO FLAT AREAS, 


Along the banks of the railway cutting in the neighl 
hood of Honor Oak Park a slope of about 30 degrees was 
ginally cut by the railway contractors. This slope was 

















of sand and gravel 


Photograph 2.—The Tertiary Hill 


first smooth and regular. To-day the smoothness and 


larity of the slope has entirely disappeared, and the cons 
tendency of the clay to slip irregularly towards the 10¥ 
level of the railway is manifested. In the photograp! 


slipping tendency is most clearly developed betwe« the 
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und second of the telegraph posts nearest the metals. The 
scholars who pass this district in the train have a much 
learer view of the irregularities in the clay (due to natural 
slipping) than can possibly be shown in a photograph. The 


"> 


closure 
$ part 
} 
agraphs 
of the 
especi- 


»—A Chelk Quarry at Purley Station, s 
outline of the chalk. 


eans taken by the railway authorities to prevent further 
slipping are also very evident. In some cases strony brick 
lls have been built to hold up the clay. In other areas 
leep trenches at right-angles to the direction of the metals, 
d reaching from the top to the bottom of the slope, have 
in natu: J been dug at regular intervals. These are then filled with 
thoroug ® chalk or other binding material in order to -prevent further 
aretul.y © slipping down of the clay. 
this az 
pils wd Reasoning Based upon alove Observations.—So far the 
ins scholars have been led to observe facts for themselves. They 
may be told of other districts where similar conditions are 
olserved, For example, along the Great Northern Railway 
northwards from King’s Cross, beyond the Alexandra Palace, 
the clay slopes constantly tend to slip into the cutting and 
» level up the line. What use should the scholars now 
make of the facts observed and related? It ought not to be 
difficult for an intelligent youth to form such general truths 
as the following, viz.: ‘Clay tends, by slipping, to fill 
up hollows’; ‘By filling up adjacent hollows a clay 
istrict tends to become flat ‘Whenever, in travel- 
ng over a new district, a plain-like flat area is :eached, 


is very probably composed of clay.’ 


NEY THROUGH NORWOOD TO CROYDON, 


passing a series of clay cuttings, the journey 
d beyond Forest Hill and Norwood Junction 
toward ydon. This district is almost entirely com 
posed of iy subsoil, and is very flat. When near- 
ng Croydon the surface gradually becomes undulating, 
and after passing through the station at Croydon a 
cutting of the railway passes through the hills of gravel 
and sand which rest beneath the clay already men 
tioned, but which at Croydon appear at the surface, 
and form the ndge of high land known as the Shirley 
and Addington Hills. The photograph, taken from the 
railway just beyond Crovdon, shows this range of 
Rertiz 


serving the effects of these sands and gravels 
surface aspects a contrast may be made 
the * Clay’ effects and those of the * Tertiaries.’ 
fects will be seen to be almost entirely opposed 
her. Whilst clay weathers flat, a mixture of 
ravel weathers into a beautifully varied and undu- 
ict. The slope of a railway cutting in the sand and 
y be almost vertical, but in the clay it must be very 
gradual. Such contrasts as these the scholars must 
ged to make with very little help from the teacher 


CHANGE FROM THE STEEP HILL SLOPES OF THE TERTIARIES 
rO THE GENTLY UNDULATING SURFACE OF THE CHALK. 


The tertiary hills are quickly passed through by means ot 
a very steep-sided cutting. The scholars cannot fail to ob 
serve the contrast between the slope at which these 
sands and gravels rest and the slope of the clay. The 
gently undulating and almost treeless surface of the 
chalk Downs is soon reached, and the contrast in su 
face appearances between the new district and those 
already traversed is now very striking. The teacher 
may ask the scholars (as they pass along) to point out, 
if they can, a single square yard of level land or level 
yard of path. When Purley station is reached the 
white glare from the face of the chalk quarry makes 
the change from the red soil near Croydon very 
marked. The upper outline of the quarry (seen in 
photograph 3) is characteristic of all chalk-surface 
areas. This rounded outline continues to distinguish 
the remaining portion of the railway journey until 
Caterham is reached. 


So far the railway journey has brought before the 
scholars three distinctly marked surface appearances 
viz., (1) the flat clay area, (2) the steep hill slopes « 
the sand and gravel district, and (3) the gently un- 
dulating outline of the chalk downs. The surface 
appearances have been furthermore associated with 
the underlying rock material. If the reader will 

take a map of England and draw a line from the mouth 
of the Tees to the bay of Lyme Regis he will have an area to 
the south-east of this line very largely composed of one or other 
of these three rock formations. The surface appearances ove! 
this entire area change with the change in the underlying rocks 
in the manner our ‘ Railway Journey’ has enabled us to indi 
cate to our pupils in the above sketch, Thus, a journey of a 
few miles becomes the means of an intelligible interpretation 
of the surface appearances over an area equal to that of half ot 
England, 


The photograph with which this article closes shows the 
beautifully pycturesque region into which our railway ride of 
about fifteen miles has brought us. We must reserve for 
next month’s issue any attempt at complete explanation of 
the panorama which is spread before the delighted gaze of the 
scholirs as they rest on the slope of the hill overlooking the 
village of Caterham. 


The completion of the ‘School Journey’ by means of a 
walking expedition of about four miles will be inserted in a 


Photograph 4, showing the tree-crow ned hills and well-wooded vale 
Caterham. 


future issue. Although specially of service to the reader who 
can visit the district, an attempt will be made to render the 
article of use to the general reader by the introduction of 
numerous photographs of scenery and of diagrammatic sec 
tions and maps 
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SLOYD AT NAAS. 


ie death of Herr Abrahamson of Naiis, which occurred 
in 


May last, calls to mind one of the most interesting 


developments of education in recent times. To many who 


HH 


have not heard of 
Herr Abrahamson, 
the names of Herr 
Salomon and Naas 
are familiar; and it 
is impossible to 
study the history of 
manual work in 
schools without feel- 
ing the very impor- 
tant influence they 
have on the whole 
subject. 

But it was Herr 
\brahamson = who 
founded the now 
world-known Sloyd 
Teachers’ Seminary 
at Naas. He was 
bern at Karlskrona 

4 in 1817. Early in 

| life he began busi 

ness at Gothenburg 

the second city of 

HERR ABRAIDAMSON, Sweden and _ be- 

Four fth yd Semina N came ‘a_ successful 

importing merchant. 

estate at Naas, about an hour's seepaite Matin Gothenburg, 
situated on the banks of a charming lake. 

It was here that he founded in 1872 a Sloyd school for boys. 

Some years previous to this, a movement had begun in 


. 





Sweden to encourage home industries. The difficulties, how- 


‘ 





ver, were very great; and it was soon recognized that any 





such movement, to be successful, must seek the help of the 
schools. With this object in view, Sloyd schools were opens! 
in many parts of the country by private individuals. Coy, 
Eric Sparre, the governor of the province in which Niis \ 
situated, had formed a Sloyd Union; and it was } 
who opened the new school at Niiis above mentioned. 

This school was 
followed in 1874 by 
a similar one for 
girls; and Hen 
Salomon, nephew of 
the founder, became 
Director of both. 

It is interesting to 
note the curriculum | 
of these schools, as 
many other  sub- 
jects beside Sloyd 
claimed attention. 

The school for 
boys was open all 
the year round, ex- 
cept for a fortnight 
at Christmas: in 
summer from 6 a.m. 
until 7 p.m., and in 
winter from 7 a.m. 
until 6 p.m., with 
suitable intervals for 
rest. Mathematics, 
Natural Science, and HERR SALOMON 
Geometrical Draw- Director of the Niiis Semina 
ing were studied in 
addition to handwork, such as the making of household in 
plements and utensils, smith’s work and saddlery. _ In plac 
of these latter subjects, the girls received instruction in wea 
ing, sewing and cookery. 





y= 


lhe instruction was not at first given by teachers ; but th 
school soon became a private elementary school with Sloyd 
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BANNER PRESENTED PY FORMER PRITISH STUDENTS TO NAAS SLOYD SFMINARY IN COMMEMORATION 
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aching. An elementary schoolmaster or schoolmistress 
‘hen took charge of the usual subjects, while drawing, Sloyd- 
wpentry, wood-carving and turning, were taught by the 
\irector and Sloyd teacher. 

in 1874 there was a growing demand for Sloyd teachers. 
department was therefore added to the othe 


training 
--hools, and for some years was the only institution of its kind 
the country. 


rhe early days of this training school form such a contrast 

the present day Nis and its methods, that it is worth while 

notice them 

rhere were four students, all artizans, about sixteen years 
f ave, who had entered the college for one year’s training in 
the use of the various tools used in carpentry, turning, carving, 

d They also studied mathematics, natural 
science, educational theory and method, and geometrical 
rhese latter subjects were taught by the director, 


1 smith’s work. 


lrawing. 
Herr Salomon. 
So far, the Sloyd movement had been purely economical ; 
d whether school authorities were favourable to it or not, 
thev felt that it could not on such grounds alone claim the 
lp of the schools. Educational institutions could find a 
place only for such subjects as provided a means of pro- 
ting general education. As early as 1876 the new 
movement was being looked at from an educational, as op- 
sed to an economical standpoint, though it was not clearly 
how Sloyd could serve the ends of general education. 





KALI. NAAS (ONE OF THE WORKROOMS. 


the summer of 1877, Herr Salomon spent some time in 
and ; and his visit there proved to be of the fullest signi 
nee to the future position of Sloyd as a means of 
It was then that he first came into contact 

o Cygnus. Referring to this visit he says, 

id truly be a piece of ingratitude not to recog 

we, and that with no uncertain voice, what a fruitful 
fluence has been exercised on the work here at Niiis, 


y Uno Cygnzeus ; he who bears the proud ttle, Father 


a ee OP 


{ the National Schools of Finland. I name him be- 
® “use it was from him that I first borrowed the prime 
.° yinating impulse for my own personal activity in the 
p Service of education. 
; During his stay in Finland, and through his conver- 
® ton with Cygnzeus, Herr Salomon saw how Sloyd 
* uld be applied as a means of formal education, and 
= ecome rt of the general school work. : 
Pt rhis knowledge changed the whole character of the 
& ork and method at Naas, and, it is scarcely too much 
5° Say, has intluenced all the later movements in favour 
of mar uning in schools. 
2 Che ng year witnessed a further development. 
-— add » the existing schools and training depart 
event, h y courses extending over five or six weeks 
were arr for ordinary teachers. The different kinds of 
toyd we re subjected to a searching enquiry in order to dis- 
Cr the useful for educational purposes. Sloyd carpentry 


was retained and gradually arranged in its present scientiti 
oider. In 1880 the new Seminary was built to accommo 





rHE FIRST BUILDING USED AS A TRAINING SCHOO! 


AT NAAS 


date fifteen students, and two years later further changes took 
place, which resulted: in making Nadas what it now is. The 
twelve-month training course for artizans was dis 
continued, and the training hencefoith was open to 
teachers only. The short holiday courses, until then 
available only to teachers in the province of Elfsborg, 
were thrown open to teachers from all parts of Sweden, 
and tinally teachers from all nations were admitted. 

Since then, knowledge of the principles of Sloyd has 
spread into every part of the world, and teachers from 
all countries, often exceeding one hundred in number, 
may be found studying at Nias during the summe 
courses. 

‘wo lady teachers were the first visitors from Eng 
land in 1884. In 1887 there were twelve English 
students, eleven of whom were ladies. ‘This number 
increased to nearly fifty in 1889, of whom about one 
half were gentlemen. The total number of [English 
students between 1884 and the present time amounts 
to nearly four hundred. 

Educational bodies, no less than private students, 
have been eager to investigate the principles of manual 
work as applied at Naas, and a year seldom passes 
without some government sending representatives. 

The principles upon which the Sloyd system has been 
built up are becoming more generally known, but it is 
still perhaps necessary to point out that Sloyd is a princrple 
rather than a series of models. ‘The models do not mak« 
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\ VIEW ON THE LAKI 
Sloyd ; and it is possible to have all the models of the Naas 
Series and yet miss what is of far greater importance, \ 

the method and training of Sloyd. 


It is still thought, in some 
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places, that any modification of the models, or any adaptation 
to circumstances of localities, cannot be Sloyd; and the idea 


rH EMINARY AT NAAS., 


corresponding to the word Sloyd is in many minds simply and 
only the Naas models. In reality, these models are only ex: 
expression of the underlying principles ; and that expression, 
which the more nearly suits its surroundings, always, of course, 
adhering to principles, is the truer Sloyd. 

\gain, it must not be thought that manual work in wood is 
the only form which may be called Sloyd. The term covers 
all forms of handwork used as a means of formative educa 
tion, provided that they are carried out in a_ systematic 
manner, 

Last year the institution at Niiis celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and high festival was held by the students 
gathered at the June Course. Messages of congratulation 
were received from all parts of the world, and memorial gifts 
sent by former students. The British teathers who have been 
to Naas have prepared a silk banner—the form of memorial 
chosen by Herr Salomon—which was presented last month 
during a conference of Scandinavian teachers at Niiiis. 

Although a quarter of a century has passed since the open- 
ing of the first Sloyd Schools at Nias, it is still scarcely 
possible to estimate the great influence which has been 
brought to bear upon education in general, and manual work 
n particular, by the development of the Sloyd System at 
Naas \ll who study at Naas, and all persons who are in 
terested in educational matters, owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to Herr Abrahamson and Herr Salomon, and others associated 
with them in the great service they have rendered to educa- 
th 

Herr Abrahamson did not forget the institution which he so 
generously founded and endowed. He bequeathed it to the 
nation for the furtherance of Sloyd instruction, together with 
a sum of about 420,000. Herr Salomon was appointed life- 
director and sole manager of the Seminary, ‘The work will 
therefore still go on, and Naas will still hold out a welcome to 
teachers of all nations, while the good influence it exerts in so 
many ways will continue to extend. 


ART PICTURES FOR THE WALLS 
OF SCHOOLROOMS. 


THIRD PAPER. 


N some earlier articles on the subject of Art Decorations 
for schoolrooms we gave, in addition to general com 
ments and suggestions, certain particulars respecting the 
* bk itvroy Pictures, publ shed by (,eorge Bell « Sons, and 
described the two series published by E. J. Arnold & Son, 
inder the titles the *‘ Large A.L. Photographs, and the *A.L. 
(Coloured Photographs. We further promised to describe 
another series of pictures suitable for hanging where high and 
wide stretches of wall-space are available. Special pressure 


on our space obliged us for the time to defer the fulfilment y 
our promise. To this part of our subject we now revert }y 
recalling our remark, that ‘if pictorial decorations are to \» 
hung above a high dado, or on high and wide stretches y 
wall, they must be large pictures with bold outlines ay 
figures or other features of considerable size and distinctnesg 
Suitable colouring, it need scarcely be said, adds much to the 
effectiveness of pictures for this purpose. 


W. H. Smith & Son's Large Coloured Cartoons. 


All the points just referred to are admirably exemplified 
a series of six large cartoons, produced in chromo-lithography 
from designs by Messrs. J. Powell & Sons, of the Whitefnas 
Glass Works, and lately published by Messrs. W. H. Smit 
& Son. Scriptural in subject and religious in treatment, thes 
cartoons illustrate the following incidents connected with th 
Life of our Lord: the Annunciation, The Nativity, The Bap. 
tism, The Crucifixion, Easter Day, The Ascension. [,)) 
of them measures about 54 inches by 43 inches, a size wh 
allows of bold outlines with broad masses of colouring, an 
requires extensive wall space for effective display. They 
well adapted for a school, for a mission hall, or for lane 
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rHE ASCENSION 


parish rooms. The coiouring is in excellent taste, and t 
designs contain such details as may readily be used in Scnpter 
Lessons to children. 

From a sheet of descriptive notes which accompanies ® 
set of cartoons, we extract the following on the Crucifxion,# 
affording some idea of the nature of the pictures and the ws 
that can be made of them in teaching : 


The Crucifixion. 

Genesis (iii. 14, 15; Psalm xxii. 16-18; Isaiah! 
St. Matthew xxvii.; St. Mark xv.; St. Luke @ 
St. John xix. 

Note.—The design represents various incidents 
Crucifixion grouped together - 

1) ‘His mother and the disciple standing by, ¥™ 
He loved.’ 

2) The penitent and the impenitent thief. 

3) The casting of lots for the seamless robe 

4) ‘They filled a sponge with vinegar, and put tt pe 
hyssop.’ 

5) The darkness over all the earth. 

6) The victory over death and over the devil syn 
sed by the skull and the serpent. 

7) The inscription in Hebrew, Greek, and Lat 
the cross is taken from St. John’s gospel. 
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8) The ‘bitter herbs’ of the Passover are growing at 
the toot of the cross. 
rhis cartoon is rather more crowded than the earlier ones, 
1] have the symbolical accompaniments of the incidents 
repre sented 7 
The Ascension, 

— we give a reduced copy in outline is very effective in 
the large picture, but it is naturally more idealised than the 
tures representing scenes in the human life of our Saviour. 
he set of six cartoons mounted on linen, with rollers at the 
p and bottom of eac h are sent to any place in the United 


ingdom for two pounds, or a single picture for 8s. 6d. 


\IDg 


The Religious Tract Society’s Coloured Scripture Cartoons. 
A much more extensive series of coloured cartoons is that 
blished by the Religious Tract Society. It includes no 

fewer than twenty-eight large pictures, most of which repre- 

sent scenes from the New Testament. Each sheet measures 
is inches by 35 inches, and may be obtained in various 
styles and at various prices, the cheapest on thick paper pub- 
lished at 1s. 4d., and the most durable on linen, varaished and 
on roller like a map at four shillings. 
[he designs are artistic in style, vigorously drawn, and 
boldly but tastefully coloured. The absence of any halo or 
reole round the head of Christ or of any of the saints in 
e pictures w ill probably commend them especially to per- 
s who object to the conventional treatment of which that 
feature is a type. As bearing on this point there occurs to 
s the remark of a very earnest professional friend to the 
effect that the nimbus or emanation of light from the sacred 
ead should exist as a spiritual characteristic in the mind of 
the reverent beholder rather than as a material feature of th 
ture. But of course it may be said in reply, that Soutien ss 
vas the religious imagination of the old masters of sacred 
att which led them to invest their pictures of Christ and the 
ts with that holy symbol, the halo of light. 
hese coloured cartoons are accompanied with texts and 
ripture references which adapt them for the illustration of 
scripture lessons ; and this purpose is furthered also by the 
re bestowed on making the pictures truly representative of 

ancienteastern manners and customs. We may instance 7/e 

d Shepherd, where the man clad in appropriate costume 
wrying the feeble lamb and is followed by his sheep, the 
egend bei ing, * My sheep hear My voice, and | know them, 


md they follow Me’ (John x. 27). Another very suitable 
cture for a schoolroom is that of Jesus blessing little child 
mm, with the quotation ‘Suffer little children . . . to come 


to Me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ And a third 
id Samaritan, where the wounded Jew is being 
the Samaritan on to the richly caparisoned ass, 
1 Jesus unto him, Go and do thou likewise.’ 








outline, Raising the Widow's Son, may suffice to prove their 
fitness for school decoration and their serviceableness in scrip- 
ture teaching. 

Twenty-four pictures from the series are published in a 
smaller size, 22 by, 16 inches, and are thus suitable for 
adorning class-rooms, nurseries, and cottage homes. 

To those of our readers who may prefer for the decoration 
of schoolrooms engravings, etchings, and other pictures, such 
as were mentioned in the first and second of these papers, it 
may be of interest to know something of a society whose main 
object it is to facilitate the acquisition of these works for 
elementary schools. 


The Art for Schools Association 

was founded in 1883. It has for its president that greatest of 
Art critics and most earnest of Art teachers, Mr. Ruskin ; and 
its list of vice-presidents includes the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Vaughan, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the re” of London and Hereford, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and other eminent workers 
in the cause of education. 

The objects of this Association, as stated in a prospectus 

which lies before us, are as follows : 

*(1) To Negotiate with Art Publishers for the Purchase of 
Engravings, Photographs, Etchings, Chromo-lithographs, etc., 
mn advantageous terms, and to supply them at reduced prices 
to schools. 

*(2z) To reproduce Works of Art especially suitable for 
Schools, and to publish the same at the lowest prices possible. 

*(3) To lend, and occasionally give, groups of framed En- 
gravings, l’hotographs, Etchings, etc , to poor schools, 

*(4) To assist in, or otherwise promote, Oral Instructions, 
such as may explain the Works of Art in our National Collec- 
tions, and those supplied to schools by the help of the Asso 
ciation. 

rhe society undertakes to issue every year a set of publica 

tions, including one or more subjects coming under each of 
the following three heads :—A. Historical Subjects ; B. Studies 
of N: tural “Objects ; C. Reproductions of Standard Works 
of Art. 

The works produced this year under these respective heads 
are o 

A.—Two large autotype portraits—(1) King Edward VI., 
size, 12in. by 18 in., from the original picture in the National 
Portrait Gallery, painted under the influence of Holbein ; 
2) Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, size 15 in. by tg in., 
from the original picture in the National Portrait Gallery, 
painted, probably, by Marc Gheeraedts. 

B.—Study of Chrysanthemums. Chromolithograph by 
Bertha Smith, size 21 in. by 27 in. 

C. Joan of Arc, autotype, from the picture by Sir John 
Everett Millais, Bart., P.R.A., in the collection of Sir Cuthbert 
(Juilter (by special permission). Size, 15 in. by 21 in. 

Subscribers of a guinea a year receive presentation copies 
of all the publications of the year; subscribers of half a 
guinea, copies of all except the works in Class C. All sub 
scribers are entitled to purchase any of the Society’s publica 
tions at reduced prices. Non-subscribers are permitted to 
purchase these works at the reduced rates only when they 
purchase them expressly for use in elementary schools. 

The catalogue of works supplied by the Association contains 
about 480 works, of which over ninety are its own publications, 
and nearly 380 have been selected and approved by it. The 
latter include some of the finest engravings of paintings 
by the old masters—by Raphael, Filippo Lippi, Bernardino 
Luini, Hans Holbein, Rembrandt, and by such modern artists 
as Turner, Landseer, Millais, Burne-Jones, Lord Leighton, 
Lady Butler, Rosa Bonheur, Briton Rivitre, G. F. Watts, 
Jean Francois Millet, and many others, 

The Society supplies, by arrangement, works selected from 
the publications of the Fine Art Suciety, The Fitzroy Picture 
ay the Arundel Society, the Autotype Company, the 

Kerlin Company, the Hellenic Society, and most of the well- 





AT WA DEAD SAT UP AND REGAN TO PEAK.’ 


-Luke vii. 15 


account of this admiral]: set of pictures, with 
reproduction we are ab’e to vive of one of them in 


known publishers of engravings, etchings, and photographs, 
\mongst recent idditions to the catalogue we are pleased to 
notice three of the platinotype reproductions of Mr. George 


Tinworth’s striking works in terra-cotta sculpture, viz., the 


Overthrow of Pharaoh, Genesis, and the Prodigal Son. 
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The Society’s own publications include more than a dozen 
beautiful studies of natural objects, as birds, flowers. etc.. 
chiefly reproduc ed by chromolithography, and an equal 
number of reproductions of Standard Works of Art, such as 
four of Raphael’s Cartoons, his ‘Madonna degli Ansidei, 
Hsellini’s * Adoration of the Shepherds,’ Constable’s ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral,’ H. Moore’s ‘Newhaven Packet. and |. Ward’s 
‘Harlech Castle.’ More than sixty are historical subjects, 
chiefly portraits, reproduced in autotype and accompanied 
with Biographical and Descriptive Notices 

The number of works sold in 1884, the year after the foun- 
dation of the Society, was 2,732 ; the number sold in the year 
1Sg6 rose to 4,224. We are sorry to‘note that in 1897 it was 
considerably smaller, but we understand that a specia! reason 

counted for the higher number of the previous year. Many 
of these pictures during the past two years have been supplied 
to the School Boards for London and several important towns 
in England and Scotland, to many of the High Schools, and 
to some schools as far off as Cape Town, Montreal, Massa- 
chusetts, Durban, Poona, Delhi, and New Zealand. 

During 1897, five loans weremade, numbering in all more 
than eighty pictures, and eight gifts, numbering nearly 140 
iD tures Some of the latter were given to poor schools in 
I-ngland and Scotland, some to poor Mission Schools in 
India and South Africa, and a few as prizes for competition 
by students at the Exhibition of the Drawing Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

Some of the School Boards and some of the City Companies 

bscribe to the Association, so that their schools may partici- 
pate in the advantayes so secured. In some cases subscribers 
send back their presentation copies that they may be lent or 
given to poor schools unable to obtain them otherwise. 

The Society thus goes on doing in a quiet way a very im 
portant work as one of the agencies for fostering and promot- 
ing a love of art among school children, and so helping to 
increase the amount of pure, rational, and lofty enjoyment in 
the world, amony those especially who have the most need 
and the fewest facilities for such enjoyment. 

Framed copies of the works published by the Society and 

ck of others on sale may be inspected at the offices, 
%), Oueen's Square, Bloomsbury, where the courteous secre 
tary, Miss M. L. Cooper, will be pleased to supply furthe: 
information to any interested inquire: 


«t 


OUR SEARCH-LIGHT COLUMN. 


During the past few weeks several events of first-rate 
importance have occurred, and to these we make as usual 
some brief reference 


The Close of the War. 


‘The war between Spain and the United States which began 
on April 2oth, has at last ended, and the preliminaries of 
peace have been agreed upon. As seemed inevitable through 
out the course of the conflict the advantage remains entirely 
with the Americans. The daring feat of Lieutenant Hobson 
in sinking the J/erremac at the entrance to the harbour of 
Santiago was none the less daring, because it turned out to 
be not perfectly effectual in shutting up Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet in the harbour. When Santiago became hard pressed 
by the American army under (C;eneral Shafter, Cervera with 
his fleet made a desperate dash for the open sea; but this 
proved worse than vain, for all his vessels were pursued by 
the American fleet, under Admiral Sampson, and destroyed 
on the southern shore of Cuba. Cervera, his officers and 
seamen surrendered to the Americans 

Spain’s third tleet under Admiral Camara had proceeded to 
Port Said, and was said to be bound for the Philippines by 
way of the Suez Canal. If this was the case it became 
necessary, or was thought advisable, to abandon the move 
ment, and Camara was recalled to the Spanish shores where 
it was feared Admiral Sampson might bring his fleet to attack 
or blockade’ the ports Ihe Americans, however, next 
directed attention to Puerto Rico the only other large island 
in the West Indies belonging to Spain. Vonce, a port on its 


south coast, immediately fell into the hands of the States 
and the capture of San Juan its chief port seemed imminen 

When the hopeless position of Spain became thoroug! 
recognised by the Court at Madrid, M. Cambon, the Fre; 
Ambassador at Washington, was commissioned to approach 
the American government with a view to arranging terms o/ 
peace. This he did on July 30th, and shortly after lresidey 
Mc Kinley communicated the conditions, which Spain has 
since accepted. They include the relinquishment by Spaj 
of any claim to Cuba, and the immediate evacuation of thy 
island ; the cession to the United States, and the immedi: 
evacuation by Spain of Puerto Rico, and the other islands 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and the cess 
also of an island in the Ladrones. Manila to be held byt 
United States until the conclusion of a peace which shall 
termine the future government of the Philippines. A prot 
on this basis has been signed, and commissions appointed: 
complete the arrangements for the conclusion of a permane 
peace, 

On August 13th Manila surrendered to Admiral Dewe 
after a bombardment of its fortifications. General August 
the Governor of the Philippines, escaped from Manil 
Hong Kong in a German vessel. Garcia, the leader of t 
insurgent forces in Cuba, and Aguinaldo, the leader of ¢! 
rebels in the Philippines, seem likely to give some trouble 
connection with the settlement of peace. In the neighbo 
hood of Santiago, both Spanish and American soldiers hay 
suffered terribly from want of food, and from the dea 
malarial fever which prevails in the hot season. The remova 
of the Spanish troops is proceeding as rapidly as possible, a 
the sick Americans are being taken to healthier districts. 
is fortunate that Puerto Kico has a_ particularly health 
climate which it is expected will lead to the island becon 
a general health resort for the United States. 


The Far East 


is again the subject of great anxiety in England. A p 
liminary contract for a loan by the Hong Kong and Shang 
Lank to the Chinese Government for the extension of a 
way between Tien-tsin and Niu-chwang has called fort! 
protest by M. Pavloff, the Russian Chargé d’Afiaires 
Peking. This is one of several signs of friction between t 
English and Russian Governments with regard to questior 
affecting commercial interests in China. As Lord Salis 
left England for his holiday in. France just before the pro: 
vation of Parliament, and the Under-Secretary for Fore 
Affairs is leaving his office for a higher post, it inay be hope 
that no serious difficulties are apprehended by the be 
authorities. 

The Death of Prince Bismarck 
took place on July 30th, at his home, Fricdrichsruh in 5a 
senwald. Coming so soon after the death of the greatest 
I-nglish statesmen, this passing of another gigantic fg 
from the stage of European history seems all the mor 
pressive. 

Otto Eduard Leopold von Bismarck was born on Api 
1815, at Schénhausen in Brandenburg. He attended s¢ 
in Berlin, and made such remarkable progress that he ga 
a certificate which entitled him to pass on to the Universit 
at the early age of seventeen. While at Gottingen in 18324 
1833, he seems to have led a wild and random life, drinkinga 
duelling more than most of his comrades. Here, however, 
began a life-long friendship with the American John Lothrop 
Motley, who became the historian of the Dutch Reput 
After some time spent in the University of Berlin, Bismam 
in his 21st year entered the civil service as Auscultato! 
official reporter to one of the tribunals. In 1838-9 he serve? 
for a year in the Garde Fdager, and then went into trainin 
for the life of a country squire on his father’s estate. One 
his holidays in 1842 was spent in England. His knowieds 
of English as shown in his letters was remarkably good. 

On the death of his father, in 1845, he settled on the esti 
of Schénhausen, which fell to his share. Two years later ™ 
married Fraulein Johanna von Puttkamer, daughter ol 
Pomeranian squire, a marriage which proved very happy, a 
possibly did something in turning him from the reckless, 
less ways, which had gained him the name Mad [ismam 
Che same year he represented. his native district in the Unite 
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Hiet. In 1851 he was appointed Prussian Minister to the 
Frankfurt Diet, an office he held for eight years. He was 
vansferred to St. Petersburg in 1859, and to Paris in 1862. 
Later he returned to Berlin, and was made Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Premier of Prussia. In this capacity 
e was able to carry out the ideas he had been. maturing 
luring the years of his diplomatic career. The acqui- 
sition of Schleswig-Holstein by Germany, the six weeks’ 
victorious war with Austria, and the Franco-Prussian War. 
nay all be regarded as steps in the realisation of the unity of 
ermany and the crowning at Paris of King William of 
russia as first German Emperor. No one will contend that 
policy of Bismarck was characterised by great delicacy 
excessive scrupulousness, It was carefully thought out and 
uried into effect with dogged determination, and might be 
scribed in his own phrase as a policy of * blood and iron,’ 
e succeeded in establishing the sovereignty of the Emperor 
i the basis of absolute monarchy ; but he himself contrived 
to keep the guidance of this absolute power in his own hands 
tll the death of the Emperor William 1. in 1889, and during the 
short reign of Frederick the Noble he jealously strove to pre 
ent any diminution of his own personal power. The km 
peror William II. continued for a time to be guided by the 
Great Chancellor, for such was his title from 1878, but in 
jo came a break, when the young Emperor was unwilling 
to follow Bismarck’s advice, and accepted the resignation 
ich the veteran statesman tendered probably in dudgeon. 
ince then he has lived a life of retirement, not, it would 
m, without a feeling of resentment and rankling soreness 
this dismissal. He may perhaps be regarded as the greatest 
victim of his own policy, which made the imperial power 
solute that it could be exercised contrary to his will and 
( against himself, he had apparently not anticipated. 
However, his great achievement will abide, and the impress 
is strong character on the world’s history is not likely to 
effaced for ages to come. 
lo attempt to compare his character with that of our great 
adstone is a task we cannot now undertake ; but we can- 
thelp fecling that the latter possessed more humanly en 
wing traits than the great German, who desired to be 
ibered as The Faithtul Servant of William I., German 


















Personal Notes. 
[wo or three recent appointments deserve mention in this 
umn. First, Mr. G, N. Curzon, Assistant Secretary to the 
( Office, is chosen to succeed the Earl of Elgin as 
roy of India. His career has been extremely brilliant 


om his school days onwards. He has travelled much, es- 
ially in \sia, and written several works of travel ; but the 
pointment of a man less than 4o years of age to this highly 
ortant post is unprecedented. 
. Walter Crane, so well known as artist, designer, de 
orator, and bvok illustrator, is appointed Principal of the 
oyal College of Art at South Kensington in succession to 
I Sparke Ss 
Dr. Welldon, Headmaster of Harrow since 1885, has been 


pointed Bishop of Calcutta. It is worthy of note that 
‘r. Cotton, a famous predecessor in the bishopric, was also 


® )romoted to it from the head mast rship of Harrow. 

w=) «\onyst deaths lately announced may be mentioned those 
r§ rr. John Caird, late Principal of Glasgow University, and 
‘ erly known as one of the finest of cultured Scotch 
me eachers ; Mr. Walter Wren, the famous examination coach ; 
Sy (i I-bers, the eminent Egyptologist and popular 
‘ he two last-named afford remarkable instances of 
ee 6 pows ! the intellect and will to surmount the utmost 
me CUticultic used by physical intirmity. Mr. Wren achieved 


ed success in preparing candidates for the Civil 
other examinations in spite of the fact that during 
of his life he was-a great sufferer from spinal disease, 
ice kick received in the football tield when a 

b Dr. Ebers also was a crippled invalid for many 
life, suffering from paralysis of the lower part of 
Vhile free from this for a time he travelled in 


? 


bYpt, made important researches there. Then he 
““aine protessor of Egyptology in the University of Leipzig, 

— ly works of great value. He divd at the age of 
l Mr 


Was In his 65th year. 
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NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT EXETER. 

(>* more than one occasion recently attention has been 

called in our columns to the work of the National 
Home-Reading Union. The general aim of this organisation, 
we may remind our readers, is to develop a taste for good 
literature. In pursuance of this aim it seeks ‘to guide readers 
of all ages in the choice of books, to unite them as members 
in a great Reading Guild, and to group them, where possible, 
in circles for mutual help and interest.’ In the present paper 
we are not so much concerned with the ordinary continuous 
operations of this admirable society as with one particulat 
mode in which it endeavours at the same time to secure 
pleasure and profit for its members, and to make its work 
more widely known. 

We recall the inaugural meeting of the Union at the house 
of Earl Aberdeen in 1889, when it was suggested that from 
time to time the members should meet at some suitable centre 
for intellectual enjoyment and the mutual help that conterence 
may afford. Every summer since then an assembly has been 
held, except in 1897, when the Jubilee arrangements made it 
scem desirable to forego the annual re-union, but when an 
important meeting was held at the Imperial Institute to tn- 
augurate the presidency of Her Royal Highness the Princess 


Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. Amongst the places chosen 
for these summer gatherings have been Blackpool, Bowness, 
Salisbury, Leamington, and Chester. The time of the meet- 


ings has been one week in the month of June, until this year, 
when it was fixed for the last week of July. It was thought 
that this would. give an opportunity to many teachers of 
elementary schools to spend a week of their holidays very 
pleasantly in agreeable intellectual intercourse out of the 
groove of school work, yet not without an important bearing 
on educational aims. We fear that few teachers did avail 
themselves of the opportunity, though our own experience 
warrants us in saying that they would have found a week 
with the Home-Reading Union a delightful time 

Let us try to make good this statement. In the first place 
the place of meeting was Exeter, a city possessed of many 
claims to interest. Beautifully situated on the slopes of a hill 
overlooking to the south a bend in the river Exe, it presents 
within its own limits great variety of aspect, busy streets, 
canal and river, the public pleasure grounds of Northernhay, 
crowned by the crumbling remains ol the ancient Rougemont 
Castle, and, separated only by a few steps trom the busy High 
Street, the solemn fane hoary with age, and bearing in every 
feature the story of history and religion. 

lew cities, indeed, have records so ancient, so interesting, 
and so-continuous as Exeter, known from its persistent loyalty 
to the king’s side as the ‘ Ever Faithful’ city, the motto on its 
arms ‘ Semper Fidel’s’ also bearing witness to this virtue. It 
was a British settlement under the name Caerwise. It was 
in Roman occupation, and many Roman remains found in the 
neighbourhood are preserved in its Museum. It was an im 
portant place in the time of the Saxons. Its ¢ athedral has 4 
continuous history from the year 1050, when Edward the 
Confessor and his queen visited the city and enthroned Leotri« 
as its first bishop. Its first mayor was elected in 1200, and 
among its archives it boasts of an unbroken record of its 
mayors from the year 1211. In later history Exetet has 
played an important part on many occasions, and of its many 
worthies its citizens have good reason to be proud, But we 
have, perhaps, said enough to prove that this city has good 
claims to antiquarian and historical interest. 

Another advantage it possesses is its position within 
easy reach of many of the most beautiful spots of the « ounty 

which many people regard as the most beautiful in Eng 
land. The wild moorlands, the Blackdowns, Exmoor and 
Dartmoor, the charming scenery of the Dart—‘the English 
Rhine ’—and the broken cliffs and sunny coves of the south 
coast are all readily accessible by coach, train, or steamer, 
and even the pedestrian can speedily reach villages rich in pi 
turesque features. Of some features of the locality we may 
have to say more in connection with the week's proceedings. 


The Programme. 


The arrangements set out in the programme of the as- 
sembly were numerous and extremely attractive. The first 
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function was a re« eption by the Mayor of Exeter on Saturday 
evening, July 23rd. This, like most of the subsequent meet- 
ings, was held in the rooms of the Technical and University 
Extension College at the Albert Memorial Museum, a hand- 
some modern Gothic building remarkably well adapted for its 
purpose. ‘The Mayor and Mayoress were accompanied by 
many prominent citizens of Exeter, among whom the Cathe 
dral clergy were well represented. The Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford, Chairman of the Council of the N.H.R.U., the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, Dr. Hill, Chairman of 
its Executive Committee, and Mr. A. W. Clayden, Principal 
of the College and Hon. Sec. of the Local Committee, repre- 
vented the Union on the platform, and to them and the 
members yenerally the Mayor gave a hearty welcome to the 
ancient and loyal city, making brief but pointed reference 
to some of the interesting features we have already men 
tioned 

The Bishop of Hereford, who has always been an earnest 
idvocate of the Home Reading Union, responded in a very 
earnest speech, in the course of which he showed how this 
Union had its origin in an endeavour to establish in this 
country an organisation on lines similar to those of the‘ Cha 
tauqua Reading Union of America.’ This, which might be 
regarded as the parent institution, was a splendid institution 
of gigantic proportions, spread all over the United States and 
Canada, with a total membership of more than 100,000, and a 
magavine—larger than Harper’s or Scribner’s—with an enor- 
mous circulation. He gave an enthusiastic account of a visit he 
paid some years ago to one of the Chatauquan summer assem 
bhes, held on a_ beautiful promontory overlooking the lake of 
Chatauqua in the State of New York ; an assembly of some 
6,000 or 7,000 reading students gathered there for their 
summer holiday, combining all kinds of instruction with every 
rational amusement one could desire, and forming what might 


be called a Summer University. He found that 50 or 60 
similar summer meetings were going on in different parts of 
the States and of Canada. ‘This great organisation, which had 


i distinetly religious as well as educational character, grew out 
of a sort of Sundey School assembly, and owed its origin to 
Iishop Vincent of the Methodist Church. To Dr. Paton of 
Nottingham, the Congregationalist, was due the fact that the 
National Home-Reading Union, following the great example 
of the American movement, had taken root and prospered in 
this country 

The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge also spoke, dwelling 
particularly on the aim of the Union to stimulate intel- 
lectual life, and to direct study to some definite purpose. 

During the evening the visitors were entertained with a 
election of vocal and instrumental music, and demonstrations 
by Mr. Clayden of his ingenious models illustrating the action 
of the Atlantic and Indian Ocean currents, and by Captain 
Kennedy, Rk. E., of Marconi’s apparatus for wireless telegraphy. 
They could also inspect the extensive collections of objects in 
the Museum and the paintings in the picture galleries. Many 
of these were admirable examples by Devonshire artists. Si 
Joshua Reynolds, a native of the county, is represented, so far 
as we could ascertain, only by * Nellie, one of his characteristic 
portraits of children 

It was natural that many of the Home-Readers should 
attend service at the Cathedral on Sunday morning; and 
those who did so must have felt gratified. Dr. Bickersteth, 
Lord Bishop of the dioce se, Dr. B. M. Cowie, the venerable 
Dean, formerly a School Inspector, ind Canon Edmonds, all 
took part in the service ; and then Dr. Percival preached an 
appropriate sermon, drawing from his text—‘ diversity of 
operations, but the same spirit lessons of humility, of toler- 
ince, and of the sense of individual responsibility. It was de 
lizhtful to hear from one so high in authority a discourse so full 


of liberal and broad-minded views on educational matters. 


The Inaugural Address. 

was delivered on Monday evening by Sir George Kekewich, 
K.C.B., Permanent Secretary of the Education Department. 
His subject—* The National Home-Reading Union in its 
relation to Elementary Education ’—should be specially in- 
teresting to practical teachers, and it was dealt with in 

reasonable, practical, and genial manner. He began by say 
ny ‘he was no stranger to the locality, for, though this was 
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his rst official visit to Exeter, he was born and bred with 
four miles of it, and knew it as well as he knew the streets 
London, or even the stairs of his own residence!’ Amon 
the foremost objects of those who founded this Union was 
that of rendering assistance to teachers of day schools by 
abling their scholars to form the habit of intelligent and edy 
cational reading at home, and, further, to help those schol; 
when they had left the day school to satisfy the appetite {o, 
and exercise the faculty of, reading which had been give 
them in their school life. He rejoiced that their Council wey 
now taking steps to fulfil that primary object, and that the 
had begun a vigorous and earnest propaganda in connectio; 
with the scholars of public elementary schools. But the fi 
was a wide one, and the possibilities of their work almost up 
limited. He thought the Education Department had by 
changes made in recent years in their educational systen 
paved the way for their success in that propaganda. ‘Thy 
teaching of reading had felt the influence of the progress 
reason and common sense. There was no reason why a 

of reading should not be created and fostered in the ch 
from a very early age. But there were conditions which mus 
be satisfied. There must be ample means and facilities giv 
to the child ; the books offered for perusal and study must b 
interesting ; and as soon as the child could exercise it, the 
must be selection. Above all, there must be no driving 
there was one lesson more than another they had learned 


recent years, it was to appreciate the beauty of attraction a 


compared with compulsion in education. ‘here must be : 
driving of the child, but there must be guidance and awake 
ing of interest. The result of the influences that had bee 
exercised upon education had undoubtedly been to increas 
the fertility of the soil that the Home-Reading Union cul 
vated. ‘They tended to make the intellects of their childr 
more eager and receptive. In their passage through the 
mentary schools they obtained, he hoped, more of a permane 
knowledge, and less of that which passed away and was 
knowledge. ‘The very general abolition of examinations 
our public elementary schools involved largely the abolitior 
‘cram.’ However necessary examinations might be in pla 
of higher education as tests of wider knowledge, s a means 
competition, as proving qualifications for various empl 
ments, for professions, and for degrees, they were out of pla 
as a test for elementary schools.’ After carefully except 
periodical examination by the teacher to ascertain that t! 
child had profited by the teaching, and understood what 
had been taught, which he regarded as part of the teacher 
constant daily duty, Sir George went on to say he believed ‘t! 
the discrediting of examinations in their elementary syst 
rendered possible sounder teaching, and led to greater d 
ment of that intelligence which was so absolutely necessa’y 
f the child in a public elementary school and the child wi 
had passed through such a school was to fully appreciate 
profit from the study of books.’ Then followed som« 
sensible remarks on the extension of Free Libraries and! 
ing Continuation Schools, and on the danger of unwholeso 
reading. ‘ With the increased capacity for reading, that dangt 
certainly was not diminished. Within the public element 
school he had every confidence that the influence of t 
teachers would be used vigorously and earnestly — as it alwa) 
was—in the right direction. And he hoped that the influer 
of the Home-Reading Union would be added to that ol 
teacher, and that it would be long maintained over those ¢! 
dred in succeeding years.’ Sir George evidently took, as 
intimated, a less pessimistic view of the progress of element 
education than that recently expressed by his chief of th 
partment. He spoke with warm approval of the book-lists 


the Union and of its magazines, and suggested the encouray" 


ment of committing passages of poetry to memory, and t 
formation of circles of adults for newspaper reading. 
Home ReadingUnion,’ he said, ‘ filled a space which the Ed 
ition Department could not occupy, but the latter ¥ 
ay a sound foundation for their work.’ 

Archdeacon Sandford good-humouredly proposed a vet 
thanks for the address, but he took occasion to express 
sanguine views than those of Sir George Kekewich, to ¢ 


the advisability of abolishing examinations, and to reaé 


teachers a lecture about the importance of attending ! 
culture rather than busying themselves so much about 
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fnancial bearings of educational questions. Few teachers 
ere there to hear this lecture, but there was one at least who 
regretted that the order of the proceedings did not allow of 
his remarking how easy it was for persons in circumstances, if 

tof affluence, at least of assured competence, to deprecate 

xiety about salary on the part of those whose positions are 
altogether precarious, and also of bearing personal testimony 
to the brighter intellectual atmosphere which prevails in ele 
mentary schools, now happily freed from the worry of annual 
nspectorial examinations 

The Lectures. 

During the five days—Monday to Friday, July 29th—the 
arrangements provided for some twenty-four lectures by 
eminent professors on subjects connected with science, art, 
history, and literature. Of these the present writer, influenced 
possibly by the genius /oc?, the Exonian spirit of loyalty, 
attended a full score, the greatest number which certain over- 
appings permitted. He will, however, spare his readers any 
details of these lectures, or any summaries of the notes he 
took, beyond a general statement of their subjects ; and a few 
points of local interest. 
 G. Baldwin Brown, Esq., M.A., Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Edinburgh, gave a course of four lectures on ‘ The 
Old English Village Church : what we can learn from it of 
History and Art.’ These lectures, profusely illustrated with 

ntern slides, were charming in style, and abundantly proved 
ow in the Middle Ages the life of the villagers in almost every 
aspect centred round the village church. The lecturer made 

n excellent practical suggestion, that since in village schools 
the practice of visiting museums and galleries is permitted, the 
village church might be made the foundation of admirable 
essons on architecture and social history. 

F. E. Weiss, Esq., B.Sc., Professor of Botany, Owens 
College, Manchester, gave four lectures on Elementary Botany, 
dealing in a clear and simple manner with the modes of 
utrition of plants, and with the various modes of their repro- 
duction. These were capitally illustrated with lantern slidés. 

For more advanced students Mr. A. H. Ware superintended 
: series of demonstrations in Practical Botany. 

\. \W. Clayden, Esq., M.A., Principal of Exeter Technical 
nd Univ. Ext. College, gave a very interesting course of four 
ectures on the Geology of Devonshire. In this series also 
the lantern was very effectively used. 

\Ve can now do no more than name the two extremely able 
Browning’s Poems by Owen Seaman, Esq., M.A. 

t on‘ The Poems on Art’ and the second on ‘the 
the Book’; two by F. W. Moorman, Esq., B.A., 
Pt on ‘Shakespeare as a Moralist’ and ‘ Shakespeare as 


on 


4 Patriot, both full of fresh thought and suggestion ; a very 
interest and appropriate one by Professor York Powell on 
‘Alfred a West Saxon King, and one by Major Martin 5S. 
Hume on ‘Some West of England Worthies of Queen 


Elizabeth’s Days.’ 
The Cathedral. 

Fra ond, Esy., M.A., F.G.S., Hon. A.R.1.B.A., gave 
vo lectures, in one of which he described in graphic manner, 
iot without gleams of merry humour, ‘Life in a Medizval 
lonastery’; and in the other treated of ‘ Excter Cathedral 
nd its Contemporaries.’ Amongst the latter he included 


\miens and other French cathedrals, as well as Lincoln, 
Westminster Abbey, and others built about the same time in 
Engia his lecture, given on Tuesday, was supplemented 
on Friday afternoon by a detailed examination of the exterior 


interior of the cathedral under Mr. Bond’s guidance. The 
points to which special attention was directed were the great 
harmony of design, the uniform height, the rich variety of 
tometrical window tracery with what Professor Freeman 
allied * bilateral symmetry,’ or the correspondence of design in 
posit dows, the breadth of the general design with the 
made possible by the absence of a central tower, 


the cur minstrel-gallery in the nave, the beautiful rood 
reer liciously treated by Sir Gilbert Scott, the pair of 
massive Norman towers, the impressive west-front with its 


statues. Mr. Bond had visited all the English 
during the last twelve months, and had come to the 
that of the great cathedrals those of the first rank 

neoln, and Durham. Of the smaller cathedrals, 
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Exeter, Lichtield, and Southwell were far ahead of any other. 
And, if size was left out of the question, he was inclimed to 
place Exeter at the top of all. The student of Gothic archi 
tecture ought never to omit a visit to Exeter. The beauty of 
the cathedral, both interior and exterior, placed Exeter in the 
forefront of the specimens of medieval architecture of our own 
country. 

Of other lectures specially relating to Exeter one on ‘ The 
Exeter Book’ was given by Israel Gollancz, Esq., M.A., Le 
turer in English to the University of Cambridge, and editor of 
the ‘Temple Shakespeare.’ The ‘ Exeter Book,’ was one of 
sixty-six books given by Leofric, the first bishop, as the foun 
dation of a Cathedral Library. This book is described as * 2 
great book with many things all wrought in verse.’ It is, in 
tact, an anthology of early English poetry, which Mr. Gollan: 
who has rendered it into modern English, and probably 
knows more of it than anyone living, declares with enthusiasin 
to be beautiful poetry, dignified, marked by high earnestness, 
and well worthy of preservation. Much of it was written by 
Cynéwulf, * the greatest of English poets before Chaucer and 
Shakespeare.’ 

Later in the week Canon Edmonds, B.D., gave a lecture in 
the Chapter House on ‘ The Cathedral Library and its Con 
tents.’ ‘The Library has undergone considerable vicissitudes ; 
but, besides the Exeter Book, which is beautifully preserved, two 
or three other books brought by Leofric in 1050 still remain 


The total number now is 6,600 volumes, besides 5,000 given 
by Chancellor Harrington and Canon Cook. ‘The visitors had 
a further opportunity of seeing the famous book with Mr. 
Gollancz present to explain its special features. That it 
should have been so well preserved he regards as ‘a miracle 
of civilisation.’ 

It will be admitted that the Home-Reading Union had pro 
vided an ample intellectual bill of fare for the weck’s con 
sumption. In fact it pleasantly reminded one of a week of 
college life, though of course there was greater freedom in the 
absence of obligation to attend lectures and demonstrations. 
Many of the lecturers, it may be stated, were already, in some 
measure, known to the ‘home-readers’ by their contributions 
to Union’s magazines. Thus the summer meeting afforded 
an opportunity of students coming face to face with then 
teachers, and so obtaining the further advantage of direct 
personal guidance in their studies. 


The Excursions. 


As a relief to the more serious occupations of the day, 
arrangements were made on several afternoons for a series of 
visits to places of interest in the neighbourhood, Thus, on 
Tuesday about a hundred members proceeded to Lympstone 
Station on the Exmouth Railway, and thence walked to Nut 
well Court, where they were most hospitably received and 
entertained by Lady Elliott Drake, assisted by Lord and 
Lady Seaton and other members of the family and guests. 
The house is plain, and, for the most part, modern. It con 
tains, however, one very fine old apartment, once the chapel 
but now used as the library. Here Lady Drake read to the 
party an extremely interesting paper she had prepared, giving 
the history of Nutwell from Saxon times and showing how tt 
came into possession of the Drake family. After tea the 
party passed chrough the rooms which contain a valuable col 
lection of works by the old masters, including examples by 
Teniers, Rembrandt, Snyder, Ostade, Roos, De Witt, Cuyp, 
and other Dutch artists, as well as some by Murillo, Titian, 
Salvator Rosa, Lely, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of greater 
interest stil! were the relics of Sir Francis Drake—the flags 
which decked ‘the Golden Hind’ when Queen Elizabeth 
visited him on his return from his voyage round the world, 
the cup from which Her Majesty drank on that occasion, 
jewels which the Queen presented to the famous seaman, a 
Bible which he took round the world with him, and many 
other objects of interest. The colour of the flags is wonder 
fully well preserved. Indeed, one would think they were just 
new. But extreme care is naturally taken of them, and it was 
as a special favour to the visitors that they were exhibited. 

On Wednesday afternoon a large party travelling by way 
of Exmouth visited Bicton, the seat of the Hon. Mark Rolle. 
Here they saw the magnificent avenue of Araucarias, 500 yards 
long, planted more than 50 years ago by Mr. Veitch, founder 
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} of the famous nurseries. The extensive gardens and grounds 
are remarkable for the great variety of rare and beautiful trees 
and plants they contain. A drive over Woodbury Common 
to Woodbury Road Station gave opportunity of seeing de- 
lightful scenery. 

rhe next afternoon a longer excursion was made to Seaton, 
and thence on foot over the cliffs to the Landslip near 
Axmouth, and on to Rousdon, the beautiful residence of Sir 
Henry Peek. On the way, Principal Clayden explained the 

eological formation of the locality, while Professor Weiss 

(| Mr. Ware assisted those who were interested in botanical 
researche rhe visitors were most kindly entertained by 

r Henry and by Mrs. Peek, his daughter, and after rambling 
over the delivhtful grounds overlooking the sea, visiting 
the church and the observatory, they returned in carriages to 
Colyford, and thence by special train to Exeter. 

Friday afternoon was spent in the Palace Grounds, where a 
photoyr iph of the company was taken, and about the Cathe- 
dral with Mr. Bond as already described. Of the excursions 
made on Saturday and Monday, doubtless equally satisfactory 

counts could be given, but our time was up, and we had to 
leave the ‘ever faithful’ city with pleasant memories of our 
visit and with a sincere recognition of the good work being 
carried on by the National Home-Reading Union. 


—— ee 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BILL AND TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Bk Government have learned wisdom by experience. 

Che fate of the Education Bil of 1896 has taught them 
the folly of attempting too much at a time, especially when 
the measures proposed mean the infringement of the rights 


and privileges of existing public bodies. In many respects 


he Bill of 1896 was a good Bill, but its beneficent provisions 
were hedged about with so many restrictions that every 
} clause raised up enemies, and the Bill came to an untimely 
end. So the Government took the Bill to pieces, and we got 
from them in 1897 the Voluntary Schools Bill, with its distri 
tion of some /600,000 as Aid Grant. Then came the 
Necessitous School Boards Bill, and this Session we have the 
ara lducation Bi as another /ad/on d’essai for our 
consideration during the autumn, It consists of seven 
clauses, the first three of which contain the pith of the mea- 
sure, and are as follows 

I (:.) There shall be established a Board of Education 
charged with the superintendence of matters relating to educa- 

tion in Enyvland and Wales 
(2.) The Board shall consist of the Lord President of the 


Council, [ler Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, the First 
Commissioner of Iler Majesty’s Treasury, the Chancellor of 
Her Majesty's Exchequer, and one other person appointed by 
Her Majesty the (Queen and holding office during Her Majesty's 
pleasure, and it shall be lawful for Her Majesty to appoint a 
President, and, if he is lord President of the Council, a Vice- 
resident. of the Board. 

2.—(1.) The Board of Education shall take the place of the 
Education Department (including the Department of Science 
und Art), and all enactments and documents shall be construed 

cordingly ; and as fiom the establishment of the Board of Edu- 
cation the Education Department Act, 1850, shall be repealed. 

2.) There shall be exercised by the Board of Education the 
powers conferred on the Charity Commissioners by any scheme 
made in pur nee of the k-ndowed Schools Ax ts, 186 to 1SSq, 
‘ XCe} t that 

(a) any power with respect to a question as to the con- 
struction of a scheme or other document shall be exercised 
by the Charity Commissioners ; and 


) any power with respect to the control or management of 
property formiog the capital of any endowment, shall be 
exercised by the Charity Commissioners with the concur- 
rence of the Board of Education ; 
and for this purpose the powers exerciseable by the Charity 
Commissioners under the enactments mentioned in the sche- 
dule may also be exercised by the Board of Education 
(3-) ‘The Charity Commissioners shall, in framing schemes 
in pursuance of the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869 to 1889, act 
in consultation with the Board of Education, and shall trame 
a scheme under those Acts if so requested by the Board 
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(4.) In addition to any powers exerciseable under 
section or otherwise, the Board of Education may, by ; 
officers, visit, inspect, and examine any school, and give cer 
ficates in respect of the teaching therein, whether the schoo ; 
subject to the Charitable Trusts Acts or the Endowed Schoo); 
Acts, or not. Provided that, in the case of a school not x 
subject, the power conferred by this sub-section shal] be exer 
cised only with the consent of the governing body of 
school. 

3. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty ia Council from 
to time, by order, to appoint a consultative committee for ; 
purpose of advising the Board of Education on any matter 
ferred to the committee by the Board. 

The remainder of the clauses are matters of detail render 
necessary by the constitution of a new office. 

From the foregoing clauses of the Bill, it will be seen tha 
it is intended to create a new governing body, called a Boar 
of Education, consisting of eight persons, with the prestige 
the status, and the powers of a department of state. 7 
Board is to have control over both primary and seconda 
education, taking the place of the Education Department a 
the Science and Art Department, and exercising some of th 
powers of the Charity Commissioners. 

‘The Board is to have a President who shall be the Lord 
resident of the Council if a peer hold the office. In su 
a case then, a Vice-President also shall be elected, wh 
shall have a seat in the House of Commons. 

These changes and the subsequent ones contained in th 
last clauses of the Bill, might have been effected withoy 
legislation at all, and for the transference of some oft 
powers of the Charity Commissioners only as set out in clause 
2 was any bill needed. li is around this clause that wa 
will be waged if the Bill sees the light in another sessi 
inasmuch as it does not give Parliament through the new, 
Education Board full control over the Endowments. 

Under existing conditions the educational functions exe 
cised by the Charity Commissioners are of two kinds. Fi 
they are empowered to make new schemes for schools hai 
ing endowments. The Education Department must eith 
approve or reject these schemes, but it cannot requir 
formation of any scheme in the first instance, nor has it the 
power to secure the alteration of schemes already existing 
Second, the Charity Commissioners administer the schemes 
they have themselves framed. 

The Bill provides that the construction of such schemes 
shall still remain with the Charity Commissioners, and that 
the control and management of property forming the Capita 
of any endowment shall also be exercised by them witht 
concurrence of the Board of Education. In framing schemes 
in future, the Charity Commissioners must do so in cons 
tation with the Board of Education, and they mwsé tran 
a scheme if so requested by the Board. The Board « 
Education is by the second sub-section invested with powels 
management of schools under schemes thus framed, and }y 
the fourth sub-section with powers of inspection, examina 
and certification in all schools under the Chazita [rusts 
Acts and the Endowed Schools Acts, and in other schoos 
with the consent of the Governing body of the School. 

There is no doubt the creation of a strong central aut 
rity with powers of initiation and contro! over the vario 
classes of education, is a step in the right directior 
formation has long been urged, and it is now genera 
admitted to be an essential preliminary to any further orga 
ization of secondary education. The time, too, is exceed 
opportune, as the Secretary of the Science and Art Depal 
ment will retire during the next twelve months, and 
growth of the work and other reasons necessitate a comp 
recasting of the scope and character of that department. (nee 
a strong secretary it will be perfectly easy to divide the we 
into departments, to co-relate the various classes of schoo! 


and to prevent unnecessary overlapping and waste i 


expenditure of public funds, whereas hitherto each departm 
has acted independently of the other. But, inasmuch as © 
framing of schemes and the control of the property of enc 
ments 1s left with the Charity Commissioners, the ccs 
point of the problem of the endowed schools is shirked by 
Government. 

In introducing the Bill, the Duke seemed to feel this, 
said, 
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Logic and symmetry may seem to require that the whole of 
the powers of the Charity Commissioners, so far as they relate 
to educational endowments, should be transferred to the Board 
of Education,’ but ‘ the subject of endowments is so delicate, 
he distinction between charitable and educational objects and 
trusts, and the sectarian questions which they involve, are all 
so dificult and controversial,’ 


rive cer 
schoo 
*d Schools 
01 not 
| be €xer 
R | ; 
ies ithe, and the government he speaks for, decline to face 
from {ij em. At present the Commissioners being ‘a quasi-judi- 
ee for {i 1] body,’ have to decide whether a school be a church 
matter te shool or an undenominational school, and make definite 
ncements on other controversial matters; and the 
| President naturally shrinks from placing these under 
e Board of Education, whose proceedings would be open to 
wliamentary debate, questioning, and cognizance. It re- 
ns to be seen how far either parliamentary party is pre- 
wed to leave things as they are and so cripple the action 
fthe new Board, or force a decision now the question has 
been opened. 
Educational reformers will feel somewhat disappointed that 
step is for the present to be taken in the matter of forming 
cal Authorities, as they are all agreed that it is a matter of 
ret that it should be possible to go on forming hybrid 
dies under Clause VII. of the Science and Art Directory. 
ssmuch as the work of the Science and Art Department is 
ransferred to a central authority, shortly it is to be 
ped that all further action in this direction will be stayed 
till some definite plan has been formed for choosing the local 
thority throughout the country. 
rhe terms of Clause 3 are too vague to determine whether 
he nature of the Advisory Committee will be such as to 
tisfy the reasonable wishes of teachers. The practice of 
e Department in relation to the Code for Primary Schools 
salways been open to improvement. Although there has 
been an informal Code Committee it has never included 
se most vitally interested in the provisions of the Code, 
amely, the teachers. Consequently, crude and in some cases 
mpracticable articles have found their way into it, apd 
lterations could only be effected after many delays, difficulties, 
ind discouragements. An Advisory Committee or Council 
s often been suggested, and under a reasonable secretary its 
ties may be of the greatest advantage and importance, and 
s Advisory Committee should include a reasonable number 
! experts who are teachers. 
though the Billis of such a meagre character, yet, be- 
t creates a real ministry of education, because it gives 
ver both primary and secondary education, doing 
the Science and Art Department ‘as such, and 
n some measure brings the whole work of education 
rermanent head, the Bill deserves a hearty welcome, 
t to see it reintroduced in the session of 1899. At 
e we hope it may be found possible to extend the 
the new Board so as to include all those powers of 
ty Commissioners which are necessary to the ‘ sym 
mpleteness ’ of the edifice about to be built up. 
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The Teachers’ Registration Bill. 
lof the Bills is a reprint of the Bill introduced 
(,orst in 1596. 
lows very closely the Bill to which the Teachers’ Guild 
National Union of Teachers gave their hearty adhe- 
it knows no distinction between primary and second- 
iers, but admits to the register every teacher who 


\ degree or certificate of general attainments which 
ted by some university or other body recoynised 
purpose by the Council, and is accepted as sat- 
wy by the Council ; and 
\ certificate or diploma of adequate knowledge of 
ory and practice of education, and of practical 
in teaching which is granted by some univer 
ther body recognised for that purpose by the 


holds the scales evenly between the demands 
ry school teachers on the one hand, and the 
hool teachers on the other, it seems likely to 


ory venerally, and should become law at an 
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MANUAL AND PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY ARNOLD GRAVES, 


Jlon. Sec. to the Technical Education Association for /reland. 


_— Report of the Commission on Manual and Practical 

Instruction in Primary Schools under the Board of 
National Education in Ireland is a document of considerable 
importance to English educationalists ; to Irishmen inter 
ested in educational matters it is the most important pro- 
nouncement which has appeared for many years. 

The Commission included the leading members of the 
Board of National -ducation, and, unlike the Reports of othe 
Commissions, it may therefore be assumed that, subject to 
the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant, and of the Treasury, its 
recommendations will be carried into effect. Having been 
asked to write upon this Report for an English Educational 
Journal, I shall confine my remarks to those portions likely 
to interest Englishmen, and when | remind your readers 
that the Commission held numerous sittings in England and 
Scotland, Denmark and Sweden, and that they sent experts to 
report upon the teaching of elementary science, drawing and 
manual instruction in Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
Holland, they will, | am sure, be anxious to learn the decision 
of an impartial and competent jury upon questions, many of 
which are still regarded as moot points by the educational 
world of England. 

The first subject with which the Keport deals is the Kinder 
garten. Weare reminded that the term Kindergarten has 
no reference to any s#éjec/ of instruction, but that it desig 
nates a method which admits of endless variety in points of 
detail; that the object of the Kindergarten teacher should be to 
supply in harmonious order materials for the nourishment of 
the mind of the child. That, in fact, the ‘garden’ which 
Froebel wished the name Kindergarten to suggest, is a 
metaphorical one, viz., the teacher’s sphere of work ; and 
the plants to be tended in it—the children. The Commis 
sioners recommend that up to the close of the sixth or seventh 
year, nothing in the nature of formal instruction should be 
given. Though approving absolutely of the Kindergarten, they 
do not venture, having regard to its extreme costliness, to 
recommend its introduction into all schools, but they regard 
it as of the utmost importance that all infant instruction 
should be permeated by the Kindergarten spirit. 

In the case of schools under one teacher, they recommend 
that not only infants, but children in the junior classes 
should be dismissed considerably earlier than the children 
in the standards ; definite work for a shorter day beiny 
preferable to allowing small children to spend a considerabk 
portion of the school day doing nothing 

The practice of leaving infants and the juniors classes unde: 
the charge of monitors or other imperfectly trained teachers ts 
condemned, though it is admitted that such teachers may 
render efficient aid under proper direction. 

I:ducational handwork is dealt with very exhaustively. 
The systems in use in Germany, Finland, Norway, Swed 
Denmark, Hol'and, Belgium, .\ustria, [lungary, Switzerland, 
France, and the United States are passed under review, and 
the vencral results arrived at are as Che object 
of all such exercises should be to train the hand and eye 
to work together accurately ; to teach the children to obsery 
and to interpret what they observe ; by insisting in accuracy 
of measurement to cultivate attention to details. Such 
instruction provides cducational exercises for children who 
are not bookish, which arouse dull children to an carnest 
effort to overcome the difficulties which retard their progress 
in general school work. The Birmingham course of han 
and eye training is specially commended. ‘The special 
feature of this system is that the teacher describes the work 
to be done by drawing on the blackboard ; the children are 
thus from the first trained both to interpret drawings (an 
important exercise for children of the working classes), and 
to carry out the directions so given. 

Attention is also drawn to the prominent place which coloured 
vork in the Hand and Eye Training Course of the 
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london School Board. When colour is used the atiention of 
the pupils is directed to the size of each of the differently 
coloured parts in relation to each other and to the whole ; 
and thus a step is taken to correct the most common defect 
in children’s drawing-—want of proportion. 

The general conclusions arrived at by the Commission as 
regards Hand and Eye Training are, (1) that it should not be 
ide obligatory, but that it should be encouraged by grants 
sufficient not only to remunerate the teacher, but to pay for 
the cost of equipment. (2) That the time to be allowed for Hand 
and Eye Exercises should be from 14 to 2 hours per week. 

That Hand and Eye Training should only be given by 
carefully trained teachers }) That the payment for such 
teaching should not be by results fees. (5) That in the be- 

niny the services of competent organizers, having expe- 
rience in the practical work of Hand and Eye Training, 
hould should be secured, to assist the Board of National 


I-ducation in introducing this form of instruction into Irish 
I:lementary Schools. Here is a field of work for some of 
0 english teachers which we commend to their atten- 
tu 


\fter Lland and Lye Training the Report naturally deals with 
Woodwork. The Irish course, which is termed ‘ Handicraft,’ 

ondemned. It consists of instruction in a number of the 
ordinary operations of carpentry, with the addition of miscel- 
lineous other matters ; it is purely utilitarian, possesses no 
educational aims, and has consequently raised strong preju- 
dices against the introduction of Woodwork into the Irish 
School Course. 

Sloyd and Manual Instruction as conducted in English ele- 
mentary schools are then contrasted, and an opinion expressed 
that when the Board of National Education in Ireland settles 
its programme for this subject, little difficulty will be found in 
ranging a course combining the good points of both. The 
Commissioners recommend (1) that a course of Woodwork 
based on Sloyd, with such modifications as experience has 
shown to be useful, should be introduced into the programme 


of the National Board. (2) That it should be an optional 
ubject 3) That it should only be taught by competent 
teachers. (4) That the ordinary school teachers, and not 


artisans, should be employed for this purpose (it is men- 
tioned incidentally that all Swedish school inspectors are 

reed upon this point), 

lt may be a surprise to our readers to learn that only one 
quarter of the teachers in Irish elementary schools are quali- 
tied to teach drawing ; but so it was in England not very 
long ago. Mechanical Drawing, or, as it is better known in 
England, Geometrical Drawing, is not beyond the attainment 
of every teacher, nor does it demand from the pupil any skill 
that cannot be easily acquired. Yet it is a means of develop- 
inv accurate observation and judgment of relative distances 
it is a mental exercise requiring reasoning, and it forms the 
basis of much of Technical Training. It may be taught in 
connection with other subjects, ¢.¢., Hand and Eye Exercises, 
\\ oodwork, Geometry 

The Report recommends that Mechanical and Freehand 


lyrawing should be made compulsory in all the Standards, 
and that possibly Model Drawing might be introduced in the 
filth and sixth forms. Large charts are recommended in pre 
ference to the smaller copies now 1n use in Irish schools. ‘The 
lesson should always be accompanied by class instruction 
from the blackboard, and it is laid down that teachers should 
ot be allowed to teach drawing until they are fully competent 
to do so, and that for this purpose drawing should be made 
compulsory raining colleges, and that existing teachers of 
scho hould be afforded facilities for instruction in draw 
ludi the se of the blackboard. lor gene il school 
work the Keport recommends that the teaching should be 
é the ordinary school teachers. When, however, it is 
proposed for special purposes to teach drawing as the founda- 
tion of an artistic training, it is admitted that this training 
should be given by a specialist 
Che Commission heard much evidence on the educational 
value of -lementary Science \ll the witnesses are agreed 
as to its importance in training the faculties, in cultivating 
the powers of observation, in exercising the memory and 
judyment lhe study makes constant appeal to individua! 
reason ; the pupil arnves at no conclusion without seeing 
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that it is true, and thus his knowledge becomes more thorough 
and finally Science is the basis of Technical Instruction, 4, 
regards method in relation to Science teaching, the Conmis 
sioners recommend (1) that children should be taught to {i 
out things for themselves ; (2) that Elementary Science shou) 
not be taught without practical illustration and experimey 
in which the children should as far as possible take par 
and (3) that considerable latitude should be allowed as regard 
the details of the course for each school ; (4) that the lessons 
should rather illustrate the general principles of science tha 
give prominence to any particular branch ; (5) that spe 
importance should be attached to careful observation a 
exact measurement, and that when measurements are tak 
they should be recorded ; (6) that object-lessons leading 
to science instruction should be compulsory in the jun 
classes ; (7) that in country schools the principles of agr 
culture, which are at present universally taught, should) 
abandoned in Irish Elementary schools ; but that the scho 
course should include those elementary principles of scien 
which have a direct bearing upon agriculture ; (8) that el 
mentary science should be made compulsory as soo 
teachers can be trained to teach it ; (g) that as science t 
ing cannot be satisfactorily tested by examination, pay: 
by results be abolished so far as science teaching is « 
cerned. 

In order to find time in the school-day for the teaching 
Drawing, Science, and Educational Handwork, it is suggested 
1) that Grammar and Geography should be made optiona 
some of the Standards ; (2) that subjects which are natural 
related should be grouped, instead of a particular hour bein 
assigned to each in the time table ; (3) that the requirements 
of the programme in Grammar, Geography, and Arithme 

should be reduced. 

As regards Inspection, the Report recommends that 
present system of Individual Result Fees should be abolished 
and that the schools should be inspected on the same lines 
as in England. Certain changes in the curricula of, th 
Training Colleges, in order to enable them to keep pace wit 
the times, are outlined; and, finally, it is proposed to assimilat 
the course of instruction, and the rates of payment in eveni 
schools in Ireland and England. 

It is impossible within the limits of this short article tod 
more than give a brief outline of this comprehensive Report 
but I trust 1 have gone sufficiently into detail to show, as t! 
result of an enquiry which extended over a year, and w 
included a survey of the educational systems in force | 
leading foreign countries, that the English Education Depart 
ment has been moving in the right direction. 
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GLOVES: THEIR HISTORY, ASSOCIATIONS, AND 
MANUFACTURE. 


) OMANCE and symbolical meaning are more or * 
associated with all articles of dress, and certainly wi 

none more so than gloves. In fact, gloves have been ¢ 
nected with the whole gamut of human emotions and senti 
ments. Though their origin is shrouded m obscurity, mu! 
pictures discovered in the ruins of ancient Thebes, in wil 
are depicted ambassadors bearing presents of gloves, shot 
they were at least worn by the kings and princes of Eg) 
Others would go even further, and claim that various rele 
ences to shoes in the Old Testament are in the Chaldee' 
sion more correctly translated ‘yloves.’ Certainly in! 
connection ‘ Over Edom will I cast out my shoe ’ (Psalm 
would be far from unintelligible thus rendered, since from ¥¢ 
early times the casting down of the glove was the * wage! 
battel,’ as well as the Eastern symbol of investiture when 
tracting sales of land; and it is worthy of notice that to ®» 
day in some parts of Europe gloves are known as *ha" 
shoes.’ 

Xenophon relates that on one occasion Cyrus went wit 
his gloves, and we know that in various kinds of mal 
labour they were worn by both Greeks and Romans. !2! 
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| eae kins are largely in demand, and, with English 


THE 





ide Ages they were worn as a mark of royal and of 


hy ecclesiastical distinction. In a library at Oxford there is 


preserved a pail of Queen Elizabeth’s gloves which she 
re on the occasion of her visit to that city in 1566, ‘ Each 


ve is nearly half a yard in length. They are made of very 
ene white leather, worked with gold thread and lined in the 





with drab silk. The gold fringe on them is two inches 
ngth,’ 

hen there are no prisoners for trial in our courts of law, 
judges, in accordance with a very old custom, are pre- 


Db 


\ 


sented with white gloves, ‘ white’ being typical of the absence 


crime. It is related that a successful lady litigant presented 
air of gloves containing £40 to Sir Thomas More. He 
epted the gloves, but refused to keep the ‘lining.’ Except 


t marriage and funeral ceremonies, the almost universal 
earing of gloves has robbed them of nearly all sentimental 
significance, but there still remains much that Is interesting in 


p oduction, 
Worcester is the chief seat of the English glove trade, 
re a Glovers’ Company was incorporated as early as 1497. 


Some years after, an edict of Edward III. prohibited the im- 


rtation of foreign gloves. About this time, an old record in- 
ms us, the Queen of Scotland ‘ paid 6d. for gloves, an item 
expenditure which now a days would be highly suggestive 
cleaning or repairs only. ‘The removal of Edward's pro- 
tion in 1826, and the abolition of a small duty in 186 

ed the local glove trade to suffer considerably for a long 


world-famed firm of glove manufacturers is that of 
srs. Fownes Brothers, of Worcester, their factory standing 
€a stone’s throw of the cathedral, the crowning glory 


he city. Intimating our desire to be initiated into the 
tenes of the glover’s craft, we received a courteous invita 
to follow the manufacture from the raw material to the 


hed } 
she r 
nea a kt 


our arrival we were at once conducted to the skin stores, 
tre piles of goat, sheep, kid, lamb, dog, and reindeer skins 
stacked up in thousands of dozens to mature, a stock 
lent vas calculated, to yield about one and a halt 
of gloves. The skins are chiefly obtained from 

Cont t, and we were told that Russian skins are held 
est 1. The skins are chiefly stripped of hair and 
is collecting centres abroad. This is done to 

a the vitable fermentation to which raw skins are 


able ut delays in transit. The preservative process 


SIS essing with salt, alum, meal, and the yolk of 
hy 


sively prepared in Bermondsey 
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SOFTENING THE SKIN, 


When fully matured, the skins are first soaked in warm 
water to render them soft and pliable, and to remove all 


existing traces of alum, the presence of which would militate 
against evenly staining the skin. The skins now need ‘ refeed- 


ing and nourishing,’ and with a mixture of warm water and 


egg-volk are placed in a square box, which, suspended from 


its opposite corners, is caused to revolve rapidly, shaking the 
skins from side to side and thoroughly beating the egg into 
them. An older method, which is still adopted in some 
factories, is for the skins and softening mixture to be placed 
in open tubs in which the workmen stand kneading the skins 
with their feet. 

Egg-yolk is almost indispensable in the softening process, 
from the fact that while it brings up the skin ‘ plump and 
pitable’ it does not grease the material. The necessary yolk 
reaches the factory in casks and jars. Much of it is obtained 
from France, the corresponding whites going to various 
branches of the confectionery trade. 


. STAINING. 


The skins destined for tan gloves receive the necessary 
shade of colour during the tanning process, and are stained 
right through. The innumerable fashionable shades and 
tints are obtained tor the most part from Honduras wood, 
Brazil wood, and logwood, with the aid of various chemicals. 
The skin is stretched or * slicked’ out on a leaden table, where 
the necessary colour is brushed on by hand until the required 
tint is obtained. In a newer process the skin is laid out upon 
a revolving circular metal table, upon the centre of which a 
stream of dye continually pours. The rotary motion of the 
table circulates the dye evenly over the surface of the skin, 
thus ensuring a more even colouring than can be obtained by 
the hand process. 


DRYING. 


The wet skin is next consigned to the stove or drying room, 
where the temperature is far too high to allow of a stay longe: 
than sufficient to permit us to note that the hot air is kept in 
continual motion by the revolution of machine fans. 


STAKING. 


After drying, the skin presents a shrivelled appearance not 
unlike that of a badly used window leather, and it scarcely 
seems possible to be evolved from this discoloured piece of 
skin a dainty glove far superior to those which an old writer 
says were worn ‘as a favour of a mistress, a memorial of a 
friend, or as a mark to be challenged by an enemy.’ The 
skin is first damped in sawdust to mellow it, and then the 
operation of ‘staking’ produces an almost incredible change. 
The skin is rapidly and forcibly drawn backwards and for 


wards over a blunt knife or ‘stake,’ which removes all hard 


ness and shows the coloured leather ready to be passed on 


to the ‘ parer. 
PARING. 


The backs and necks of skins are of greater thickness than 
the flanks, and the object of the parer is to obtain an uniform 
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thickness, and to remove all roughness from the underside of There are three ways in which a glove can be sewn :— ty 
| the leather which comes in contact with the hand when the |. Prix seam sewing.—The two edges of the mate / 
| ylove is worn. This uneven matter is removed by one of 41. brought together and stitched through and through, th | 
three methods - , two edges showing when completed. This style is adop, Hii 

I. One end of the skin is attached to a hook. The ‘ parer for heavy gloves. ms “i! TBS 

then takes hold of the other end with his left hand, and with 7 Pique sewing.—One edge of the material overlaps || | 

an ; ti z aped knife, held in his right hand ; —vigthienaaetss.° 5 egg APS the : 

in awkward. looking moonshaped knife held i ihis rig jane, other, as is usually the case with medium gloves. — 

deftly removes the superfluous. matter. Shakespeare’s ac- 4 a : ; ' 

quaintance with the art of gloving is here brought to our Ill. Aound seam sewing.—Fine gloves, especially whit 

remembrance black, are sewn in such a manner that the cotton or sijk ; 


carried round the edges instead of only through the leathe; 
Our attention was drawn to an old ‘ donkey ’ frame, a ye, 
simple contrivance for holding the edges of the ‘tranks 
together while being sewn by hand, which is now al 
The paring knife has long been the trade mark of Messrs. entirely superseded by machines lent out to the outworkers 


* Does he not wear a great round beard, 
+ 


Like a glover’s paring knife ’ 
« Merry Wives of Windser. 











} Fownes the firm. 189 
' 11. A Continental method of paring, called ‘doling,’ is one FINISHING. 
} in which the operative, with a tool very much resembling a ‘Finishing’ is a comprehensive term which incl is 
broad chisel, dexterously shaves off the superfluous thickness. stitching, welting, binding, hemming the tops and slits, butt E 
111. In the third method a coating of emery powder is glued hole making, and the sewing on of buttons and other fasten 
; on the surface of a broad metal wheel. The flesh side of the ‘This is a department that makes special demands on th Throus 
: skin is held on the wheel while it is making eight hundred, or feminine attributes of taste, neatness, and quick perception Comn 
i even a thousand, revolutions per minute, with the result that an leache 
istonishing softness and smoothness is very speedily attained. LAYING OUT. f the 
: The ylove is now made, but does not present thai 5 writing 
: SORTING. and-span glossy appearance with which we are all familiar saying 
\fter being rubbed with a lambswool pad to clean and new gloves. When it has finally passed from the finishi ading 
brighten the grain, the skin is passed on to the ‘sorter,’ who department it is passed on to the ‘ironer,’ who fits it ont years | 
cuts out all flaws and defects, and assesses exactly the hot iron the exact shape and size of the hand for which clieve 
quality and quantity of working material each skin atfords. intended. Steam passes into this hollow metal hand, a sion 
| Some kid skins are so small as to yield only sufficient material the ironer smooths away all wrinkles caused by the numb deed 
for one glove, the average skin not yielding more than four of hands through which the glove has passed. The gl vill be 
pairs. Every operation of the glover’s craft necessitates ; we then ‘laid out’ and dressed into shape by means Ot 
¥ long and arduous apprenticeship, but to correctly appraise the sticks and wideners preparatory to being stamped, ba ght 
- qualities and defects of skins, of which ‘no twoare ever alike,’ and boxed. ready for despatch to all parts of the world. | might 
’ requires a highly developed sense of touch which nothing but excellence of finish and general daintiness they will comy wert 
constant practice, aided in many cases by hereditary intelli- more than favourably with those : tons. 
gence, can give * Gloves as sweet as damask roses,’ ~ 
CUTTING of which Autolycus sang. id 
lhe next process is cutting. Here is cut out of the skin \n old proverb says ‘It takes three countries to make "7 
} the precise quantity and measurement to exactly cover the clove Spain to prepare the leather, France to cut it, a : wo 
ri various sizes of hands. ‘The leather is first pulled lengthways England to sew it.’ It is satisfactory to learn that Englis setae 
‘ ind the required length cut off. It is then widened out to its gloves can more than hold their own, and are exported s 
j fullest extent, al d the require d Ww idth is cut off, Smaller large quantities even to Fran e. Indeed our chief } nglis lect 
- veces are cut out for the thumbs, fourchettes or pieces between — manufac turers have « arried the war into the enemies’ carps wueni 
: | the fingers, and gussets by the establishment of depéts in France, Germany, Austra My 
F he cuttings are now passed « the ‘punching’ rooms and Belgium, and the American trade is very extensive, th 
& | and placed upon special knives or pu s and put under a withstanding somewhat prohibitive duties. he 
y press. One turn of the screw, and th hapes of the fingers, \lthough, during our tour of the factory, we had se ones 
i the openn which to insert the thumb, the slit to admit hundreds of operatives, the firm employs hundreds and hu tens 
: the hand, and the button-holes, are cut out. dreds of outworkers in the gloving districts of Worcestershir z eid 
5 | ()xfordshire, Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire, where wi Cage 
: POINTING villazes are engaged in the industry. ms ‘ 
4 Phe cuttings, now called *tranks,’ are transferred to female \fter collecting our budget of information. we passed in A 
b vorkers to undergo the first needlework process, called *point- a small room where cards of specimens illustrative of ! ‘Disab 
inv,’ in which the backs of the hands are either stitched, processes we have described were being made up fo Allow 
: eamed, sewn, or embroidered chietly by special machines for giving object lessons in schools. The firm is frequently ay to tho: 
the purpose The embroidery sometimes done in frames to for specimens, and these Messrs. Fownes gladly supply lor ret 
vy hand with a crochet hook, the material having been pre- payment of 3s., which is the bare cost of making up what | 
viously stamped with a perforating design to allow the hook and _ really a most useful and instructive addition toa school museu Che 
k to pass through. This process is called * tambouring.’ We paid a visit to Fownes’ Club House, built and furnishe W 
by the firm for the sole use of their employés during work i 
b SEEPCHING evenings. The possibilities of this useful institution, take picte y 
Phe whine rooms where the ‘tranks’ are stitched pre- in conjunction with the lofty, healthy workrooms in which th ompi 
ent an animated spectac le, but the casual visitor finds the workers spend their day s, will account for the happy satishie 415 fo 
‘ ontinual rattle of scores of sewing machines rather distracting. appearance of the operatives in what is justly called t tion of 
. lhe machines are worked by steam power, and are put in or ‘ Model Glove Factory.’ , Be Service 
4 out of motion by a simple movement of the worker’s foot. In a corner of the Girls’ Club Room we noticed a gi um ¥ 
We could not help being struck with the altogether admir- case containing various curios of the gloving craft. We We a eptra 
: ible arrangements for protecting the girl operatives from the particularly struck with a set of miniature models of & Bye e' 
: slightest chance of accident rhe worker cannot possibly Fownes’ varied styles of gloves. One glove in particulars Rie 
¢ nterfere with any of the mechanical arrangements beyond marvel of minuteness. Though it is perfect in every respec," = 
> the sewing machine in front of her. One would think that does not cover so much space as a postage stamp, and 1s 4 8 p 
with steam-driven machines there would be a constant danger monument of patient ingenuity suc h as is not often to be se “tend 
of the worker over-running or over-stitching her work. This Our wonder was accentuated when we learned the mx teache 
s very far from being so, however, for any required number were the work of an old lady who, notwithstanding the ® me 
. of stitches are put into the material with the greatest ease and — she has passed three score years and ten, has wor! edi for os 
wouracy tirm all her life. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
N.U.T. NOTES, &c. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 
1895-6 President of the National Union of Teachers. 











SUPERANNUATION. 
“Elementary School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1898.” 






Through the? My readers may imagine with what pride and 
Commons. } delight I congratulate the Primary School 
leachers of England, Wales, and Scotland upon the passing 
f the Superannuation Bill in the House of Commons. I am 
writing before the House of Lords has had an opportunity of 
saying ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to the provisions of the measure, the 
ading principles of which have been accepted for several 
years by practically all parties, but there is every reason to 
elieve that their Lordships will readily acquiesce in the de- 
sion of the House of Commons. It is more than likely, 
deed, that before these lines are in print Superannuation 

ll be an accomplished fact. 

Of course one admits at once that the terms of the Bill 

ght well have been more generous, that the ‘retiring age’ 
might have been fixed at 60 instead of 65, and that the 

wernment subsidy might have assumed larger propor- 
tons. But, all things considered, we have every reason to be 
satisfied. ‘The lowering of the age from 65 to 60 would have 
ved the preparation of further actuarial tables, which 
ould mean the postponement of the Bill for a year or two 

t least, and then the ‘ retiring allowance ’ would be very con- 
siderably reduced, for 1 am confident the Government would 
tat any rate at present—consent to such an increase in 
ie ‘superannuation allowance’ as would compensate for the 

duction in the ‘deferred annuity’ consequent upon the 
owering ol the age. 

My readers may rest assured that this point was most care- 
lully and anxiously considered by the Superannuation Com- 
ttee and by the Executive of the N.U.T. We have been 
evercly criticised by those who had little or no knowledge of 
actuarial calculations, or of the difficulties surrounding us on 

sides, but let that pass. We can afford, in the hour of suc- 



































ess, to forget such matters, and after all, perhaps, criticism, 
en the most ungenerous, put us on our mettle. 







‘Disablement } The age difficulty is in great measure met by the 
Allowances.’ § provisions in the Act relating to allowances 
those who become incapacitated before reaching the age 
t retirement. This, in my opinion, is /Ae feature of the 







lhe disablement allowance will be granted to any teacher 
ifter ten years’ service, ‘breaks down’ and is unfit for 
workin school. For men, the amount will be £20 for ten com 
picte years of recorded service, with the addition of £1 for each 
omplete additional year of recorded service ; and for women, 
{15 for ten complete years of recorded service, with the addi- 
of 13s. 4d. for each complete additional year of recorded 
ice, the total in any case not to exceed the total annual 
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which the teacher might obtain from an annuity and 
Superant n allowance under the Act by continuing to 





“ve until the age of 65 years. 







or example, a man begins to teach at 22 years of age, and 
ih at 50 years of age. He receives £20+ £18 
38 per im. The provision is a very modest one, I admit, 






surely it is not to be despised. ‘To a very large number of 
Beaches \ ing under great disadvantages and on wretched 
h a provision means comparative freedom from 
e and worry as to the future ; and that teachers 
v XIX, 









‘dialles, § 


are, under all the circumstances, satisfied, my correspon 
dence abundantly proves. Congratulations are literally 
pouring in! 


Watching the * | was in Paris whenthe first signs of activity 
Progress of the with respect to the Bill in the House made 

Bill through their appearance. ‘There was nothing for 
“the House.” it but a return to England, and at once ! 
The Executive of the N.U.T. met, approved the’ Bill after a 
careful reading of every line, and sent off a resolution to the 
Government expressing a hope that the measure would pass 
into law ‘this session.’ By this time, of course, the first reading 
had taken place, and two or three of us were in constant attend- 
ance at the House in case of emergency. As Chairman of the 
Superannuation Committee, | felt it my duty to be ‘on guard’ 
every day—and night—though what one could do, | admit, 
was never very clear, Still an amendment, a move of any kind, 
might have made a consultation with Messrs. Yoxall and Gray 
advisable and perhaps necessary. So there we were—some 
times Messrs. Clancy and Coward and myself, at others Mr. 
Clancy and myself. On one occasion I met Dr. Macnamara 
this was not his only visit, of course), and on another Messrs. 
Waddington, Blacker, T. P. Sykes and Jackman. On Mon- 
day, 25th July, Superannuation was the third order on the 
paper, and the word went round that in all probability it would 
be reached somewhere about one in the morning. Mr. Clancy 
and Mr. Coward sat with me ‘ under the Gallery’ waiting and 
watching. We sat there (with but a short break) from 3 0’clock 
on Monday afternoon until 2.30 on Tuesday morning. ‘To 
our great delight the Bill was reached, but the irrepressible, 
ever-watchful Mr. Caldwell, interposed with an objection to 
taking so important a Bill at such an hour. Mr. Balfour saw 
force in the objection, and thus our hopes were dashed to the 
ground. Zhe Bill had been reached, but after all our weary 
watching—and oh ! the weariness of it all—no progress was 
made. We had to make the best arrangements we could for 
beds, for, of course, it was impossible to reach our homes at 
that hour. On Tuesday the Bill went to the 8th place on 
the paper, and on Wednesday actually to the 12th. Things 
were going from bad to worse. Nothing, | believe, but the 
prompt action of Messrs. Yoxall and Gray could, at this 
stage, have saved the Bill. But their action dd save it, 
and that is all I am now, perhaps, allowed to say in these 
Notes. 

I know all that took place, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that but for our two teacher M.?.’s the Superannuation 
Bill would have been lost, for this Session at least. 

On the Thursday night Mr. Balfour said he hoped to take a 
stage of the Superannuation Bill on Saturday, 30th July. 
Accordingly Mr. Clancy and I were again ‘under the Gal 
lery,’ sitting through a five hours’ debate on Vaccination, 
waiting, and watching—Mr. Caldwell. 

Again the Bill was reached ; again Mr. Caldwell objected. 
He had put down on the paper an amendment, but instead of 
moving it he moved the adjournment of the House. I cannot 
describe what I felt, nor my disgust at the success of Mr. 
Caldwell’s tactics. There was an understanding that the 
Pressmen should not be detained in the House late that even- 
ing, and Mr. Balfour, seeing that a debate, and probably a 
long one, was inevitable, reluctantly agreed to the adjournment. 
But hon. members were reminded that it meant one day more 
for them in the House! Once more, then, our waiting and 
watching had been in vain. My readers can, perhaps, 
imagine the absolute despair depicted on the faces of two un 
fortunate ‘under the Gallery’ men, one of whom was sup 
posed to be taking a holiday ; and they may also, perhaps, 
imagine something of the length and breadth of the blessinys 
invoked upon the head of a certain honourable member. But 
there was no help for it, and once again there was the niclan- 
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choly procession of two from the House to the street. What 
Mr. Yoxall and Mr. Gray thought and felt it is not difficult to 
nderstand. But, to their credit be it said, they never de- 
spaired, and after the first feelings of disappointment were 
over they invariably ‘came up smiling.’ 


The Second Reading} In spite of Mr. Caldwell and some of 

of the Bill. { his Scotch colleagues, and in spite of 
what | cannot but characterise as an ill-timed circular, issued 
to North of the ‘tweed members by the officials of the Edu- 


cational Institute of Scotland, the Bill was read a second 
time on Monday, August rst, and without a division. My 
Scot friends were asking for nothing but what was fair 
ind just, but there was the grave danger that any determined 
effort to secure the amendment they wanted would result in 
the Bill being dropped. However, all’s well that ends well, 
ind no men, | am confident, were more delighted when the 
econd read taye had been successfully neyotiated, than 
my old friends Dr. Mackay and Mr. Laurence, who were in 
the Lobby representing the E.1.S. If visitors were allowed 
to cheer in the House, I'll answer for it, the cheering on that 
occasion would have been loud and long continued. There 

as a happy group of N.U.T. men in the Central Hall, imme- 
diately the Bill had been read a second time. Congratulations 
were hearty and general, and one felt that, after all, the delight 


of that moment was a sufficient reward for all the broken 
ghts, the weary hours, and the daily disappointments. 
A few minutes later, Mr. Coward and | were enjoying a 
cup of tea on the terrace, at the invitation of Messrs. Yoxall 


und Gray, and later that night | was on my way across the 
Channel, bent on resuming my holiday. 

Such in brief, is the history of the progress of the Bill to 
the close of the Second Reading Stage. As my readers know, 
the Committee Stave was reached on the Wednesday ; then 


came the Third Reading, and the Bill was sent to the Lords 


without amendment 


*In the} We had expected little or no opposition in the 
Lords.’ } = | ords ; in fact, it was generally believed that one 


ta] 


sitting would be sufficient for all practical purposes. <A few 
light alterations, which had been sugyested in the Commons, 
were made, and the Bill passed all its stages in a remarkably 
hort space of time ‘Superannuation’ has, therefore, wea- 
thered the storm. Brought in at the fag end of the session, few 
believed it had any chance of success. Many of my friends 
remarked to me that Mr. Balfour was merely keeping his 
word, but he didn’t mean business! The croakers and scoffers 
will, perhaps, with the memories peculiar to such people, 
forget what they have said and done; and, after all, does 
t matter now what they said or what they did : The Bill 


Glad the good news has spread throughout the length 


Tidings. d breadth of the land. That it carried happi- 
ness into many, many homes I have reason to know One 
teacher, writing from the north, says, ‘ Praise God, from whom 
all blessings tlow’; another, ‘ Hearty congratulations,’ and 
soon. My correspondence will, 1 expect, be a serious busi- 
ness for some time to come, but, thank God !—and I say 
with all reverence—the anxiety, the care, the worry, are all 
vel 
Many old friends have long been waiting for this Bill ; 
many aching hearts have now been made glad, Nothing in my 
Union life has delighted me so much as this Superannuation 


victory. It is a triumph for the Union of which we may all 
feel proud. Will there be a teacher in the land outside the 
N.U.T. fold at the close of the year? Is not this glorious 
result of our labours sufficient to make the selfish and the indif. 


ferent consider their position ? 1 hope so, for surely no right- 
minded man or woman would consent to draw a pension won 
for them by a body to which they did not belong, and to 
which they had never contributed a penny. 
Superannua / | am anxious to recognise, and | am con- 
tion 4 tident every teacher in the land will grate 
fully rec the splendid service rendered to the cause by 
lr, Macnamat n she Schoolmaster. From the first he 
took the right line, and, in spite of very strong pressure, held 
to it throughout. He is probably the happiest pressman in 
ndon to-day If he is not, he ouvht to be. 





PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





BY CATHERINE I, DODD, 


Owens Day Training College, Mancheste? 


| N discussing the teaching of history to young childp 

Professor Earl Barnes called attention to the inadeg 
of means we ordinarily use in schools for giving childre; 
content for the historical terms they are supposed to use a 
understand. In order to discover how far children did w 
stand the meanings of words he gave the following test 
short list of words, including monk, peasant, castle, and knig 
was given to a large number of London Board Schoo! childr 
and they were required to write the meanings. In anti 
ing criticism Mr. Barnes admitted that definitions are ha 1 
make and difficult to put into words, and that some might 
sider the task as a test of the child’s powers of express 
rather than of knowledge. He urged, however, that child: 
could describe what they knew, and he proved that 9 
cent. of the children described ‘ school’ accurately. 

About 1,000 children from nine to fifteen years of age answere 
the question about the monk, 57> failed to attempt to descrily 
monk, 19 » gave wrong answers, such as ‘a monk is a monk 
and 76 gave answers containing some element of truth. 

Mr. Barnes accepted an answer as right if it contained 
element of truth, 7» said ‘a monk is a man,’ 2)» said ‘a1 
is a good man,’ 1g » said ‘a monk is a religious man,’ and; 
said ‘a monk is a parson.’ 

The idea of a life of renunciation, or asceticism, ora lif 
community in connection with a monk was rarely tou 
upon in these answers by the younger children, but the 
children touched vaguely on the ascetic side of a monk's] 
and more clearly on the idea of life in a monastery. 

The story of the monks sending St. Bernard dogs to f 
people lost in the snow was responsible for a number of id 
on monks. Pictures seemed to play an unimportant part 
furnishing ideas of the appearance of monks: only se 
children out of nearly a thousand refer to the monks’ attire a 
short hair. 

Six hundred children attempted to give their ideas o 
peasant : 29) gave no answer, 20) gave wrong answers, ; 
ave answers containing some element of truth. 

The children’s ideas of peasants were generally vague 
peasant is a man, a poor man, a farmer, a man in the count 
were the most common; 12% say ‘a peasant is a kind 
bird,’ they obviously confound the word with pheasant. | 
little girl says, ‘It is a baby way of saying pleasant.’ 5 
children derive their idea from special stories ; thus they s 
‘a peasant is a poem,’ ‘ it is an old man in a poem. 

Mr. Barnes’s general conclusions are : 

1. When children have a content for a word they ca! 
press it. 

2. At nine years of age few children have an adequat 
tent for common words like monk and peasant, at 15 y¢ 
of age one-third have a clear notion of such words, and ¢ 
vague notion. 


The following is the summary of a lecture given by [role 


sor Earl Barnes to the British Child Study Assoc 
London Branch, on ‘ Children’s Ideals ’:— 

Something over a year ago Miss Estelle M. Darrah, a 
time an Instructor in the Department of Education 
ford University, California, began gathering papers written 
American children with a view to making a study of ! 
ideals. ‘The children were simply asked as a regular pie 
composition work to answer the question: l’hat / 
WHOM VOU RAVE CVET REaATaA OF FEAA WON VOU ii 
resemble? Why? Miss Darrah gathered about 700 pap 
written by California children and an equal number wit 
by children in the City of St. Paul, 1,500 miles away. 
returns in the two sets of papers ran so closely on the $ 
lines that they were massed together in a common study. ! 
results of this study were published in the April numbe! 
the Popular Science Monthly, Appleton and Co., New 


Sta 


In this present study 1 have used Miss Darrah’s test ¥° 


a view to presenting a parallel and comparative stu¢) 
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children. ‘Through the kind efforts of the members of 
tish Child Study Association we have gathered and 
1p 2,100 papers from Board Schools in London. The 
) which this main study rests are fairly representative, 
they are neither from the best nor the poorest of these 
hools. In gathering materials for this study we asked the 
hildren to write an answer to the question, IVhat person of 
) have ever heard or read wold you 4 t 
Why 
The papers were first sorted into groups for boys and girls, 
dthen for the separate ages from eight to thirteen inclusive. 
Then each paper was read aad the facts were entered under 
the heading ‘ Person chosen,’ ‘ Reasons why chosen.’ 
Under the ‘ Person chosen ’ we considered the headings 
No one named,’ ‘Some general class,’ ‘ Acquaintances,’ 
Historical or Public characters,’ ‘ Literary characters,’ ‘ The 
ity” and Bible characters. Two of these headings will 
show the way in which the data were worked up. * Acquaint- 
neces’ includes those whom the child knows personally. Two 
xpress cial sub-groups were kept out for individual study, ‘ Father 
child: and Mother,’ and ‘Child acquaintance.’ Let us deal with 
at 9 hese sub strands first, 50 children—the father or mother as 
eir ideal ; 5) of the boys, and 3)> of the girls. The boys 
unswere hoose the father and mother equally, while nearly all the 
lescribs girls choose the father. ‘The number of those making this 
monk uisehold choice decreases gradually with advancing years. 
uth 55 children choose some child acquaintance, 3)» of the boys 
ined ind 5 of the girls. This choice also belongs mainly to the 
‘a monk younger children and disappears as they grow older. Uniting 
> and i: ll the acquaintance choices, we find that 24% of the boys and 
of the girls select as their ideal of life some person in 
their immediate circle of acquaintances. It is interesting to 
see how these answers are distributed through the ages from 
§ to 13 inclusive. 


“i MvSI 


8 9 10 II 12 13 

Boys 42 40 26 11 16 15 

Girls 49 5! 37 27 18 14 
\s will be seen, this line of tendency is a steadily vanishing 
ne. It marks the abandonment by the child of his Idcal 
neighbourhood dreams, his gradual abandonment of his little 
rcumscribed personality, for a larger world. This larger world 
und under the next heading, ‘ Historical or public charac- 
Here again we have found it convenient to keep out 
in particular strands for closer study. They are : ‘Queen 
, * Florence Nightingale,’ ‘ Gladstone,’ ‘ Nelson,’ * Wel- 
Let us examine these lesser strands first. ‘ Queen 
S a most popular character, being chosen by no less 


1 children, 3) of all the boys, and 18» of all the 
Florence Nightingale’ is chosen by 3): of the girls ; 
lstone’ by 5% of the boys and 2): of the girls; 
'y 3 of the boys and 2). of the girls ; and ‘ Wel- 
y 2. of the boys. It is surprising what a small 
public characters arenamed. Apparently the popular 
the day, and the great range of men and women 
made England’s name glorious, have no very inti- 

n the English children’s hearts. If now we take 
torical and public characters together, we find that 

osen by 41%) of the boys and 52) of the girls ; 


interesting to see how they are distributed by 


} 


10 If 12 13 
boys 7 17 34 50 60 69 
Girls 26 14 31 40 46 44 


distinctly a growing strand of consciousness, or of 
It marks the broadening out of the personality, and 
ting of larger political, social, and world dreams 
the home and the neighbourhood. After discus- 
irate headings under ‘ Person chosen’ and ‘ Reason 

llustrating the movements in each strand of 
charts, which also compared these results with 
{ the American studies, the following generaliza 
lrawn from the facts so far presented : 


{ 


ie 


ondon Board School children at eight years 


T 

i 
ind their ideal characters in some local character 
e home, school, or neighbourhood. 


With advancing years they tend to reach out for their 
ideals into the larger world of public and historical 
characters. 

This expansion of the personality follows definite lines 
of tendency, which can be expressed quantitatively for 
any group of children for purposes of comparison with 
other groups, or to test rapidity of growth within the 
same group. 

This movement is decidedly less rapid with the children 
of the London Board Schools than with the children 
in the common schools in America. 

It is decidedly less rapid with the girls than the boys in 
the same schools. 

In this expanding ideal, the most prominent single 
character is Her Majesty the Queen. This study shows 
that her many personal and public virtues have been 
impressed upon the children until she has become a 
profound influence in organizing the social and civic 
consciousness of the children. 

‘he second most popular national hero in these schools 
is Nelson, though he appeals mainly to boys. Mr. 
Gladstone comes third, though still important. 
eity and Bible characters furnish a very large range of 
ideals for these children, about the same as for the 
children in Minnesota, though twenty times as much 
as for the children in California. 

The characters of literature play a very slight part in 
the life of the children in the London Board Schools, 
as compared with those in the American schools. 

This outward-going development of the personality, or 
social sense, shown in the substitution of historical or 
public characters for acquaintance ideals, is also seen 
in the substitution of philanthropic reasons for the 
choice made instead of selfish reasons. 


The application of the generalizations we have reached to 
educational practice is another matter, and a very difficult one 
too. In education, as in medicine, the first thing to do is to 
diagnose your case. The treatment will then depend upon 
what you want to accomplish, upon what you know about 
medical practice, and upon what medicines you have at 
hand. 

In this particular case one must decide first whether he 
wants the children in the London Board Schools to live thei 
lives in a range of ideals made up of relatives and the shop- 
keeper round the corner, with a gradual expansion into the 
ideas that gather round their Queen and their Bible, or 
whether you want them to go out, in their dreams at least, 
into the life represented by the great creative and artistic 
forces of the past and present—forces represented by Balder, 
Perseus and Robinson Crusoe, Stanley, and the long line of 
great men and women who have been England’s pride and 
glory. : 

I think we shall all agree to this, that if one’s personality is 
expanded too fast it will lead to disintegration of character, 
and reckless living. If, on the other hand, it is expanded too 
slowly we shali have that arrested development which makes 
good ground in which to grow stupidity, brutality, and 
drunkenness, the true fruits of a sluggish and self-satisfied 
mind. 

‘These questions, as you see, are too intimately connected 
with the most fundamental problems of national charactet 
and national policy for a foreigner to deal with them 
effectively. 

Certain it is that if you will provide the Board Schools 
with that wealth of myth and romance so abundantly avail- 
able to-day, and if you call into the schools the long line of 
noble and generous spirits who have been the inspiration of 
England’s leaders, and will present them to the children in 
attractive forms of story, you will certainly change the present 
ideals of these children. Whether it ought to be done or not 
is another matter. 


* * * * * 


The British Child Study Association is making headway in 
England. The London branch has more than doubled its 
members during the past year. The following meetings will 
be held during the Session 1898-9. 
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he following meetings will be held at S p.m. at University 
Hall (Dr. Williams’ Library), Gordon Square, W.C. (near Gower 


treet Station) : 


Friday, Oct. 7th—Annual General Meeting, Presidential 
Address, etc 
Oct. 21st—Paper : ‘ The interpretation of observations 
of Children,’ by Miss Hughes, head of the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ College. 
Nov. 4th --Report and discussion on last Session’s work. 
Report on the drawings by E. Cooke, Esq. 


9° Nov. 13th } 

a Dec. goth | A course of lectures on Vhysiology and its 
Tuesday, Jan. 1oth relation to Child-Study and Education, by 
briday, | 20th Dr. Langdon-Down, 

ee Feb trd e 

99 Feb 17th 

a0 Ra | A course of lectures on Psychology and its 
- relation to Child-Study and Education, by 
\pr. 14th 44, Holman, Esq., H.M.1 
; Apr. 28th i iy Sees 


May 12th 

May 26th -Paper: ‘Children’s Sense of Property,’ by 
Prof. Earl Barnes. 

June oth—Open Meeting: Review of the Work of 
the Session. 

Discussion will follow each lecture. Members and friends are 
cordially invited 

* * . * * 

Mr. Earl Barnes is preparing a paper for May 1899 to be 
read to the British Child Study Association on ‘ Children’s 
Sense of Property.” Among the tests suggested by Miss 
Alice Woods is the following 

* A father gave one of his boys, John, a cricket bat. One day 
John found his brother ‘Tom playing with it. John was very angry 
because he said the bat was his and Tom should not have taken it 


without his leave. ‘Tom said that as he and John were brothers, they 
could always use each other’s things. Which boy do you think 
was right, and why 

— wre 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JAS. PATERSON, 


; / wnt f ihe L.ducationa institute of Scotland. 


H.M. Inspectors’ General? The holiday lull in matters 
Reports for 1897. ‘scholastic affords an oppor- 

tunity for giving a synopsis of the general reports of He: 

Majesty’s Inspectors for the year 1897, which have lately 

been issued 

General / ‘Ihere is, as usual, Dr. Ogilvie remarks, an appre- 

Remarks.) — ciable rise in the average attendance, and acorres- 


ponding enlargement of accommodation. The instruction 
proceeds on expansive lines, the provisions of the Code 
being elastic enough to give free s« ope to exceptional 


talent without pressure on weaker capacities. In addition to 
sustained efficiency in elementary work, growing interest has 
been shown in the direction of secondary and _ technical 


bie cls 


School ¢ According to Dr, Oyilvie the usual activity has been 
Supply.) exhibited in the Southern division in increasing 
ind improving the school accommodation, with the result 
that it may be said to be practically complete. Dr. Stewart 
points out that in the Western division school supply cannot 
be said to be complete, although it is well up-to-date over 


the whole district. Mr. Walker says that in the Northern 


division the supply of school places is not, in the case of 


\berdeen City especially, keeping pace with the demands. 


lency to regard the Fifth Standard as 


¢ the elementary leaving certificate is found to 
¢ as inveterate, and as prevalent as ever. It does not appear that 


| he ten 
Attendance. pele 


effectual improvement can be secured otherwise than by raising 
the compulsory age or standard as proposed in the bill of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh I-nforcement of attendance is a task 
County boards especially seem reluctant to face Here the 


attendance officer (as everywhere indeed) is virtually , re louOW 
attraction of the school, and the energy and resource of ; read 
teacher. Mr. Harvey mentions that a member of a sch aes 
board in his district had so little regard for the law, or ¢, and i 
the education of other people’s children, that he hired py —_ 
not legally exempi, to work at potato planting on the ¢ age 
of inspection. Drastic measures, he thinks, are required nks t , 
we are to reap anything like an adequate return from th res 
millions of money spent on elementary education. Ti, ated 0 
labours of the teachers would certainly be greatly lightene is bad 
if the attendance was reasonably regular. subject. 
: Class 
Reading. § Reading, Dr. ( gilv ie states, shows continuous pn. Subjects. 
(gress. ‘The object to be aimed at, he says, in th d Geos 
teaching of reading is not solely or chiefly the production nsiders 
clocutionists, but development of capacity to read periodical a ss sub 
other literature with understanding and appreciation. Reading ven an 
well is the outcome of reading much. Mr. Whyte and }; Scougal 
Munro strongly recommend a much wider field of reading 1 offer ae I 
necessarily of more difficult, but of a larger number of, books be consi 
Mr. Bathgate often finds in the junior classes a want of Il scl 
accuracy and refinement which he attributes to the undy terests 
use of the simultaneous method in teaching. A pleas ement 
feature in many schools, Mr. Barrie remarks, is the encoy 
agement given to extraneous reading by means of sch Gramma 
and village libraries, and the introduction of school magazines 
Dr. Dunn attributes the excellent reading in his distr kill, anc 
mainly to the practice of ‘unseen’ reading. Mr. Calde th its 
thinks that in some cases the tendency to attempt too m vakenit 
grant-earning subjects is allowed to encroach on the tin the mai 
that should be given to reading. gramma: 
Te t 
Writing. f Writing is by general consent the most satisfacto wy 
lof the elementary subjects. The Civil Service F the « 
style, in a modified form, seems to be gaining ground. Th words 21 
function of the Inspector being to see that whatever systen pende! 
adopted is efficiently taught, no preference ig given to any ’ 
particular style. All, however, urge the importance of having Repetit 
one style throughout the school. Mr. Andrew not inf 
quently finds that, even where handwriting is well attended: sve nip 
figuring is neglected. Dr. Dunn deprecates the use of doubl . — 
ruling above the third standard. Mr. Lobban condemns the reely, 
many objectionable methods of holding the pen he finds pr A the 01 
tised, and asserts that they are not only proof of bad training he aln 
but are also productive of unsatisfactory results. — 
ne mnt 
Composition. eos though improving, is still the the h s| 
east satisfactory subject in the elementan emory 
curriculum. Dr. Ogilvie says the highest success is attaine 
in the upper classes only where the subject has alread) Geogra 
received some measure of attention lower down, and he finds 
that such initiatory practice is now the rule in the largera 
better equipped schools. Mr. Andrew, on the other h 
thinks the teaching of this subject cannot be very hopefu ae 
attempted earlier than the fourth standard, and even the rer 
only among the brighter pupils. Mr. Bathgate is of op = 
that better results might be secured in many schools by neve. dh 
greater use of the blackboard as a means of building oe 
tive with the assistance of the scholars ; by utilising misc —_ 
laneous reading for the purpose of increasing the vocabulat ones 
of the scholars, and by insisting on good grammar in t edie 
answers during conversational lessons. Dr. Stewart thinks! es 
a good plan for the teacher to engage in conversation wi H 
the children ; to correct errors and give them some knowle¢ istory 


in grammar without its rules, and thus to supply in a measut 





what the child of well-to-do parents gets ready to hand int th 
conversation of the family. Mr. Walker would like ut lo 
correct style of dating, beginning, ending, and addressing cel 
letter to be carefully taught. Dr. Dunn offers the follow tins 
sugyestions as aids in teaching this subject : (1) An excell pac 
ground-work is to insist upon all the children giving thet! . 
answers in the form of a complete sentence; (2) For & book 
composition should be practised in the younger class book 
3) All the subjects taught should be utilised for the prac ; e] 
of composition. ele 
Arithmetic. ‘Arithmetic seems to be everywher healt oo 
progressive. In Dr. Ogilvie’s distri : 
well taught even in mediocre schools, as far as met ha } s 


accuracy goes, and in the better schools enlightent | meth 
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re followed, and problems requiring thought and perception 
readily solved. The importance of combining at all 
ges mental with slate and paper work is seldom lost sight 
ind it is a frequent experience to find the pupils of the fifth 
{sixth standards able to work a number of the sums on the 
mination cards without the aid of slates. Dr. Smith 
nks that uniformity of method is desirable. Mr. Andrew 
ges that there should be more inquiry into methods. It is 
nted out by several inspectors that the Leaving Certificate 
is had a most salutary influence on the teaching of this 
ject. 


Class ? Class Subjects constitute an integral part of th 
Subjects. instruction, and are universally taken up, English 
d Geography being the two favourite subjects. Mr. Calder 
siders that the provision by which the highest grant for 
ss subjects can be earned by the thorough study of two has 
ven an undoubted gain to the cause of education. Mr. 
scougal says the extent to which class subjects can be 
eiectively and profitably taken up must be regulated mainly 
y considerations of organisation and staff. Undoubtedly 
ill schools with the minimum of staff are wise, in the 
terests of real efficiency, to avail themselves of the encour- 
vement now given to restrict and simplify their curriculum. 


{ Grammar, according to Dr. Ogilvie, is the subject 
( which more than any other tasks the teacher’s 
kill, and in competent hands it is, in his opinion, always 
wth its place as a means of stimulating the intelligence and 
vakening the dormant reasoning faculty of the children. In 
the main, he finds that the tendency in the treatment of 
gammar is to attach less weight to uninteresting and com- 
ratively unimportant minutiz, and to follow a_ broader 
ethod, in which analysis and parsing based on the meaning 
f the sentence and the function therein of the individual 
words are maintained in their proper relation of close inter- 
pendence. 


Grammar. 


Repetition. f Repetition of the selected passages is in general 
done with unfailing accuracy. The bare 
rescription is almost always exceeded in schools with any 
retensions. In the lower classes dialogue should bulk 
rgely, as possessing the twofold virtue of aiding the children 
tthe outset to acquire a natural style, and of counteracting 
almost inevitable tendency to fall into an unvarying 
hanical cadence in the recitation of verse. More than 
nspector approves of a whole poem or play being read in 
gher classes, and the best portions of it committed to 
mory to the extent of the number of lines required. 


Geography. § The general concensus of opinion in regard to 

( the teaching of geography is highly favour- 
Ogilvie refers with approval to the frequent use of 
ward for the production of a rough sketch-map in 
details are inserted step by step as the lesson pro- 
esses. r. Dunn speaks with enthusiasm of the results 
hicl attended the adoption of the concentric method in 
any of schools in his district. Mr. Waddell urges the 
mportat f map-drawing. Mr. Calder says the subject 


p should | taught that the average sixth standard scholar 


st] 

b d to read the daily newspaper with an intelligent 
ol localities, physical features, climate, productions, 
orts and imports of commerce. 


eneral regret is expressed at the gradual dis 
appearance of history, and this is doubtless the 
1aving been reinstated in the Code to the extent 
ond reading-book must be a history, or a history 
phy, reader. Apart from its civic value, which can 
overestimated, it is indirectly a means of culti- 
tism and other virtues, while it furnishes the 
derstand and appreciate current historical allu- 
e inspectors do not consider a history reading- 
t for this subject, while Dr. Stewart thinks such 

00k idequate. ‘ 


Elementary 


With the impulse coming from an additional 
Science. 


money grant Elementary Science is steadily 
vour, particularly in town schools. The subject, 
Says, is one of the greatest value, if sensibly 


hould not consist of glorified object lessons, nor 


of complex experiments, but the aim should be to develop the 
natural curiosity of the child on proper lines ; to open his eyes 
to all that passes before him, and to teach him the value of 
correct observation and accurate expression. 


Singing. { eee from note is almost universal, the nota 
tion employed being chiefly the ‘Tonic Sol-Fa 
system. Some inspectors refer to defects in voice training and 
in reading at sight. Dr. Stewart and his colleagues agree 
that the subject should be taught by the class teachers, and 
supervised and directed by the visiting masters. ‘The teaching 
of national songs, Mr. Thompson says, is a duty incumbent 
on every teacher, as fostering love of country. Dr. Dunn is 
confirmed in the conviction, previously expressed, that singing 
will never be really good until the voices are properly classi 
fied. ‘The best voices should form the highest singing class, 
and the lower classes should be graded on the same principle. 
In a word, classification for singing should follow the analogy 
of procedure in the other branches of instruction, Nature 
knows aothing of standards. 
‘ 


Needlework. { Needlework receives everywhere its full share 

of time and attention. Dr. Dunn does not 

think there can be any harm in allowing girls, who can meet 

all the prescribed tests, to enjoy the privilege of doing a little 
fancy-work as a reward for their general proficiency. 


Specific |The specific subjects hold their ground, and show 
Subjects. a creditable balance on the side of progress. 
Domestic Economy, as usual, heads the list in regard to num- 
bers presented, but Dr. Ogilvie considers that it is in its proper 
place only when it supplements practical cookery, while 
Mr. Walker’s colleagues are generally agreed that this sub- 
tect, as at present taught, is of little educational value. 
Dr. Stewart is of opinion that the smatterings of higher work 
are worse than useless, and should cease. He considers, also, 
that the curriculum of a school should not be unduly condi- 
tioned by preparation for any examination. The best training 
for the largest number of children is the feature of excellence 
that should fix the reputation of every school. Dr. Ogilvie, 
while putting in a plea for the University subjects, expresses 
the opinion that such subjects as book-keeping and short 
hand are better suited for evening school instruction. 


Discipline. { Dr. Dunn says that much remains to be done in 

order to secure the finest results of discipline. 
One prominent defect is an unconscious and thorough-going 
want of politeness. Teachers, he thinks, might profitably 
direct their attention to this point. ‘The lower orders in Scot 
land are apt to regard politeness as a surrender of their per- 
sonal independence, and teachers can best supply the counter- 
active to this tendency. Mr. King condemns the practice of 
whispering and prompting, and the habit of indistinct answer- 
ing by the pupils when under examination. The latter 
offence he considers clear evidence that the teaching through- 
out the year has been slovenly and imperfect, and in his 
opinion no school in which this habit is found can be said 
to deserve the h gher grant for organisation and discipline, 


Drill. Physical Drill, now that it is made a necessary con- 

dition for the higher discipline grant, is progress- 
ing rapidly, and fast becoming universal, Dr. Dunn’s experi- 
ence shows that physical drill is having a valuable effect not 
merely in improving the carriage and giving elasticity and 
grace to bodily movements, but also in suggesting prompt 
obedience to command, in developing an vesthetic sense, 
associated as it is with music, and in producing that esfr¢/ 
de-corps which establishes pleasant and friendly relations 
among the scholars individually. 


School Dr. Ogilvie finds that school and class libraries 
Libraries. are steadily, if slowly, growing in favour, and 
are turning out to be a helpful phase of school life. for their 
complete success they require the personal supervision ind 
interest of the teacher. Dr. Stewart says there can be little 
doubt that a well-selected library ot wholesome, readable 
literature must have an excellent influence on the school, 
tending, as it does, to enlarge the children’s ideas, to develop 
their intelligence and powers of thought, and to increase thei 
knowledge of things. 
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founder died. Educated at the public school of that town, 
had as his teacher Mr. Ebenezer Naismith, who had bee 
appointed fresh from David Stow’s first Training Colleg 
Great is the power of enthusiasm, more especially when ay 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
| EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 
JOHN GRAY THOMSON, Esq., F.E.L.S., 


fi Master, Fohn Neilson Institute, Paisley. 


od actions crown themselves with lasting bays ; 


Who well deserves needs not another's praise.’ 
LLEATH, 


| , OR the second year in succession the highest office in the 
gilt of the members of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land—the ‘blue ribbon’ of the Scottish teaching profession 


has becn conterred waithe t a vote, In consequence of the 





MR. J. GRAY THOMSON 


withdrawal of one of the candidates. This is in some respects 
a matter of congratulation, as there are not a few who are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the office of President should not be 
submitted to popular suffrage. ‘They would prefer to see the 
vote given for the Vice-Presidentship, as is done in the 
N.U.T., since they maintain that it takes one at least a year 
to yet into intimate touch with the work of the Institute, a 
work which is year by year increasing in magnitude and im- 
portance. ‘This method, however, may be adopted at the 
ensuing September meeting, as in the discussion that is likely 
to take place on the rules for provincial representation the 
question is sure to come to the front. 

Mr. Thomson, the new President, both from his s« holarship 
and ability, is eminently qualified to follow in the line of the 
prominent educationists who have already filled the office, 
and at his hands we feel certain the reputation and dignity of 
the profession and of the Institute will not suffer. Though it 
cannot be said that he possesses in the same degree as some 
of his predecessors that 

* Eloquence that charms and burns, 
Startles, soothes, and wins by turns,’ 


nevertheless, in organizing and administrative powers he has 
few superiors and not many equals ; so that in the control of 
the public and private affairs of the Institute he is likely to 
give yeneral satisfaction. Nominated by no fewer than forty 
issociations, he possesses the unanimous we might almost 
say entire—contidence of the teaching profession of Scotland, 
who, followi Disraelis advice, have ‘kept their eye on 
Paisley 

Mr. John Gray Thomson was born at Kirkintilloch on the 
rnd of April 1839, by a very curious coincidence, the same 
day as the John Neilson Institute, of which he is now the re- 
pected head master, was opened, and the same year as its 


impressionable nature is brought into contact with an 
pressive one. It is not surprising, therefore, that the grey 
admiration entertained for Stow by his students was in py 
transmitted to the pupils under Naismith’s care. Youn 
Thomson thus early had the advantage of being brougly 
under the influence of Stow’s Training System, and ys 
under it he was taught ‘to like the school,’ so his interest jp 
his future profession and in David Stow was developed, a 
fostered, and was destined in the course of a few years to bex 
practical and valuable fruit. 

He was trained as a pupil teacher in Free St. John’s Scho 
Glasgow, and it is interesting to note that he had as a ¢ 
league the present Clerk of the Govan School Board, Mr. | 
Craigie. 

At the close of his apprenticeship he became an assistant 
in the same school. George MacDonald, lan MacLaren, and 
other Scottish novelists have made us familiar with the fac 
that in Scotland, in the early years of the century, it wasn 
infrequently the custom for earnest students to make th 
teaching profession the stepping-stone to the ministry. It would 
seem, then, that it was not Mr. Thomson’s intention at this 
time to adopt the teaching profession as his life-long vocati 
but a breakdown in health as he was on the point of proceed- 
ing to Glasgow University lv continue his studies with a view 
to the ministry, compelled him to remain in the profession he 
has so honourably adorned. He accordingly remained 
member of the staff of Free St. John’s. 

In 1858 he was appointed an assistant master in the | 
Neilson Institute, Paisley. At that time the school was stafied 
on the same principle as it is at the present time, namely, 
the Departmental System, but every department was plac 
under its own head, and was quite independent of the othe 
departments. Mr. Thomson’s chief was Mr. Laidlaw, w 
recently retired on a pension granted by the Glasgow Scho 
Board, from the headmastership of Crookston Street Public 
School. 

On the appointment of Mr. Laidlaw to Crookston Street, 
Mr. Thomson succeeded him as the Senior Master in the 
Neilson, and, in 1890,when the Educational Endowments Con- 
missioners insisted upon the appointment of a head mast 
for the whole institution, he was selected for the post. Since 
that time he has conducted that large school with outstanding 
ability and eminent success, as is testified not only by the 
yearly reports on the school, but also by the loyalty and de\ 
tion of every member of his staff. 

Mr. Thomson has all through his professional career tak 
a keen and practical interest in the work of the [-ducationa 
Institute of Scotland. Though not at present a member 0 
the General Committee of the Institute, he was for six years 
member of that body, while for three of them he also served' 
the Special or Executive. He was elected also to the Financ 
Committee, on which he did much good work, while as 
member of the University Committee, he did yeoman se 
especially in connection with the foundation of Univers 
Lectureships on Education. At the special Educational Co! 
gress held a few years ago at Oban, Mr. Thomson was oie 
of the representatives of the Institute. In the Renfrewshi! 
Local Association he has long been considered one ol 
most influential members. In the discussion of all questiots 
which affect Education and the profession, his utterancs 
command the highest attention, alike for their intelligent 
and statesmanlike qualities, as well as for his clear way” 
stating them, while his sympathy with all movements that ten 
to the amelioration of his fellow-teachers has been most }! 
nounced. His position to the Branch may not inapty 
be designated as that of Father Confessor, for his advice Ww 
some knotty point of business or policy is on the ¢afzs 1s usua’ 
sought both by officials and others, His views on Supe 
annuation, now fortunately uz /att accompli, on ‘lente ' 
Office, on the Departmental System (a question serious! 
affecting the younger generation of teachers), on the Posit 
of Teachers, on the Relations of Elementary and Seconda} 
Education, and on the Unification of Educational Authonte 
are generally in accord with the leaders of educational thoug 
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s evidenced by his speeches and writings on the great 
wity of them. Twice he has occupied the position of 
resident of the Local Association, the last occasion being in 

e year in which the E.I.S. Congress was held at Paisley 

commemoration of the centenary of the birth of David 
Siow. The able, thoughtful, and masterly paper he then 
divered was printed and widely circulated. From it we 
ay be allowed to quote a sentence or two: ‘In David Stow 
ve have one who is no mere philosophic theorist, no toil-worn 
acher, unable to survey the wood for trees. We have in 
him one who combined, in a way that scarcely any educa- 
tionist in all the annals of paideutics has combined, the 
wacher of schools, and the framer of systems.’ 

‘In the quarter century that has elapsed since he passed 
this mortal bourne, how chequered has been the experience 
feducationists! Government Codes for schools have been 
levised by men who knew not education as an art, and dis- 
lieved in it as a science, and with the all-potency of golden 
gilts (which according to the Greek proverb, te:ew Swpa Geovs), 
these have been eagerly accepted by schooi authorities, and 
lespite misgivings and protests, have been triumphantly 
wrought out by teachers, till education has seemed as if lost 

educational machinery, and the training and culture for 
which David Stow lived and laboured have been submerged 

a wave of that barbaric cramming and grinding, from which 
he fondly thought youth and its instructors were escaping for 

er. Now in the centenary year of David Stow’s birth we 
can hail the advent of a second dawn, when we may return to 
the freer, more natural, perhaps slower, but more beneficent 

d more enduring methods of mental and moral develop- 
ment with which his name will ever be associated.’ 

As becomes one who, though not a native, has been so long 
ind intimately connected with Paisley, Mr. Thomson has 
cquired some fame as a poet, and his name figures in Ex- 
Provost Brown’s work on ‘The Paisley Poets.’ His know- 
edge of the great masters of our literature is wide, accurate, 
and sympathetic. 

While he is not an active politician, Mr. Thomson’s views 
ive a distinctly Conservative tendency, though in earlier days 
1¢ Was a great admirer of the late Liberal leader. He is dn 
active member of the Church of Scotland, and has had no 
little share of the work in connection with the renovation of 
the High Church of Paisley, of which he has been, Session 
Clerk for a number of years. 
_ We congratulate the Educational Institute of Scotland on 
faving such an able and energetic teacher at its head, and 
we look forward to the work he will be able to accomplish 
during his tenure of office with great expectancy, feeling con- 
rinced that both his own and the Institute’s reputation will be 
uy enhanced. His business capacity, his clear insight, 
ils unfailing courtesy, will go far to make the wheels of the 
un smoothly. 


———_e0o—_——_ 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 
A FRENCH PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

\ England the Fourteenth of July to the man in the street 
4+ ineans nothing more than a work-a-day Wednesday or 
Thursday, and thoughts of a general holiday do not occur to 
iim. Here, the words ‘le quatorze” seem like a charm. | 
will not say where ‘here’ is ; a little Norman village, reached 


by a side line a mile away, is enough to indicate and not 
cnough to disclose our home. We are off a cycling road, and 
motors sever pass. We are living here, in our own rented 
house, with our own Norman donne, and perhaps that was 
Why we were invited to the Distribution des Prix a (Ecole 

m? t/e yesterday. We are persons of importance, with 

cask of cider and an account at the butcher’s, and the people 
thi ff us. Also, we are English, though not offensively 
$0, a seem to have plenty of ready money. Lastly, we 
have a d who is much respected in the village, and our 


0Cia is ranks with his. 
yor in villages fixes the date of the prize-giving, and 
wisely fixed the Fourteenth for the school day, when 
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flags would be hung out and bands playing in any case. Ac- 
cordingly, our village school yesterday got a double share of 
attention, for besides the usual company of interested mothers, 
there were many there who came because they wore their 
Sunday clothes anyway, and because a band and a procession 
are two things a Frenchman would climb out of a gold mine 
to patronisc. 

There was little chance of our forgetting it was the Four 
teenth. ‘To begin with, there was no delivery of letters, which 
seemed to matter to none but us. Marie wakened us half an 
hour earlier than usual, and came back in ten minutes to see 
if monsieur and madame had risen. By the time coffee was 
finished, she was ready to consult about lunch and dinner. 
She knew we were going to the distribution, and wisely 
arranged that lunch should be ready earlier than usual, so 
that monsieur and madame would be able to start in time to 
get good seats. We lunched at a quarter to.twelve, to be at 
the town hall at half-past one, to honour our invitation card. 
Monsieur thought this very polite of Marie, and drew com- 
parisons between the interest of his donne here and the in 
difference of his housemaid at home to the seats monsieut 
would get ; but madame—who was aware that Marie was 
going to have a holiday after lunch was cleared till it was 
time to come back for dinner—knew better. However, in ex- 
cellent time we dressed in our best clothes, and went down the 
gay little street to the town hall. The street was deserted, 
one dog and two hens excepted. A sudden fear took hold ot 
me. Was the whole village in the town hall? We entered 
the square in frent, hardly glancing at the flags, the red 
draperies, the young pine trees and the statue of Liberty, and 
went round to a side door, where we saw a solitary man. [le 
bowed, and explained that the door was not open yet (#ar7ve 
Marie) ; that it was hot, and that he was the second master. 
In a moment M. Barat, the head-master, came out, and in 
viting us to enter, led us to the platform, and, to our surprise, 
made us sheep and goats, on each side of a big armchair. 
There I sat solitary, while M. Barat and my husband talked. 
Both masters were beautifully dressed in checked trousers, 
very long black frock coats, aud white ties. M. Barat seemed 
an intellectual man, eager for his pupils’ advancement and 
proud of their success. M. Voisin, the second master, seemed 
out of place in a little village school. He had a d/asé Parisian 
air, and looked as if he had dropped, and would drop sull 
further. His attitude was that of a faintly-interested spectator, 
and he did not seem to know even the programme for the day. 

I had time to examine the hall, a long narrow one, with 
windows all along, opening like doors. The decorations con 
sisted of some very ugly pictures of dead mayors, some red 
cloth, some red, white, and blue flags, a dozen carbines in a 
row, and a shield covered with medals gained by the local 
band under the baton of M. Barat. In front of the platform 
was the prize-table, and below it was a stick with forty or fitty 
grass-green artificial laurel wreaths slung on it. The people 
all the while kept dropping in from dinner, and a quarter of 
an hour before the distribution began the hall was quite full. 
The audience was mixed, consisting of men and women and a 
good many children, who, we discovered, were the two-talent 
ones and the blockheads, only the prize winners being promt 
nent in the front. Few of the women wore hats, but all had 
that look of apoplectic heat one associates with mothers and 
prize-givings. Madame Barat, an elegant woman in black, 
flitted about unostentatiously, locking after every one’s comtoit 

Then there was a big noise outside, and the band, fourteen 
in number, came marching in, shining with heat. They wore 
fancy green and white badges in their buttonholes, and the 
size of the man appeared to decide the size of the instrument. 
They grew in size till the man in charge of the biggest 
trumpet came in. I knew that finished the band. After that 
we would have had to pay. 

Then the boys came in, stumbling along, most of them in 
country boots and blouses, with a few in correct little sailor 
suits and gloves. After them came the girls, consciously 
dressed in dainty white, and guarded by Mdlle. Dubois, a 
smart little lady in grey. The children sat below us, on each 
side of the prize table. Then came the mayor, a local pro 
prietor, w.th a silk hat, the only one there, and following him 
the town councillors. The prominent ladies of the district 
filed in by a side-door, and with them came a really lovely 
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baby—the mayor’s grandchild—in its nurse’s arms. The 
mayoress sat next to me, and soon | knew all that was worth 
} ving about the baby. 1 peeped along to see how my 
husband fared, and noticed he was the only goat who did not 
wear an everlasting decoration in his buttonhole—the others 


wore the tricolour, a medal, or a blue ribbon. In fact it all 
reminded me of a Good Templar Lodge meeting, except that 
the regalia was on a less expansive scale. 1 wondered if 
anyone noticed the delicate compliment conveyed in my 
husband’s La France rese in his buttonhole. 

By this time the hall was packed, a great many people 


tanding at the door and in the middle passage, and every 
window having its compliment of spectators from the outside. 
M. Le Curé sat next to the mayor, and I thought he would 


ook after the religious part of the entertainment ; but appa 
rently he had delegated this duty to the band, for they opened 
with the Marseillais« 

M. Voisin now rose, bowed to the mayor, read a name, and 
after it a lony list of virtues, excellencies, and proficiencies. 
I looked towards a fat boy of fourteen, who seemed conscious, 
but M. Barat stooped, and picking up an infant with curls 
ind bare legs, whipped a laurel wreath off the stick, put it and 
a tiny book in the chubby hands, and as the child stood, 
dumb and shy, lifted him up the two platform steps to the 
mayor, who put the unbecoming crown on his head and 
kissed him on both cheeks. He was lifted down again and 
put in his seat, where he sat, not daring to move his head and 
yrasping his prize, the picture of discomfort, till he saw that 
all his friends were being similarly decorated, when he 
brightened up. 1 thought the mayor would give all the prizes, 
and was preparing to enjoy myself, when the next child sur- 
prised me. Ile was not quite so shy, and climbed up to the 
platform himself, bowed to the mayor, and passed to the chief 
councillor, who was next to my husband. 1 gasped, for my 
husband does not like to provide entertainment for the public, 
and especially dislikes kissing little boys. However, he was 
passed by, and 1 was placidly watching the increasing 
number of bullet heads crowned with laurel, when the 
second master read out ‘Malbec Jean: special prize pre- 
sented by M. Leyiron for civility, good attendance, punc- 
tuality, and cleanliness.’ M. Legiron is our friend, and, as he 
was not there, Malbec Jean was sent to Skelton to be 
kissed and crowned. Everyone except me watched with 
interest. | was too nervous. I gazed at our baker’s youngest 
boy till he got unhappy, and then the mayoress complimented 
me, and said monsieur had done well. The little baker ine 
terested me; his hand never left his trouser pocket, even 
while he was being performed on on the platform. He 
bulged terribly all down one side. Subsequently we dis- 
covered he was full of fireworks. 

\fter ten or twelve boys had got prizes, they sang a little 


sony. We had been led to expect great things from their 
singing, as M. Barat is the local authority on music and has 
t brother in the orchestra of the Besancon Theatre (first 
violin, thirty francs a week). It was really terrible. They 


sang out of time and tune, and in unison; in England, no 
self-respecting colony of crows would have owned kinship 
with them. Once they sang about a cuckoo, and at the end 
of every verse the cuckoo said its name three times. If 
had called foghorn it would have been more appropriate. 
When the band was not in action, it roused my envy by 
getting out of the nearest window and standing each other 
drinks, while nice little songs and comedies were going on in 
our hot room. My respect for M. Voisin increased when his 
little boy climbed up, and, with flushed brown face and eager 
eyes fixed on his father, recited a little piece. He had a lisp, 
caused by the shedding of many teeth, and the village fathers 
were charmed when he began, ‘Quand j’étais petit, j’avais 
ng ans, maintenant je suis grand, et jen ai six.’ The ap- 
plause brought a flush to his father’s yellow face, and he lifted 
him yently to his place again. More prizes, and 1 watched 
iv husband give one for vood conduct to a boy ina blouse— 
ind he did it well. 
Soon the ladies had their turn, and 1 saw how careful 
M. Barat was to give them the honour of presenting the prizes 


to their own boys, and heard several times the whispered, 
‘Te voilA, mon brave,’ and * Merci, ma mere.’ In my turn I 
presented «a prize to a little man, who held his mouth to be 
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kissed in such a nursery way as to relieve me from all ep 
barrassment. Three older boys followed with a skit on |, 
Fontaine’s fable of the *Ant and the Cricket,’ beginning x 
the closing idea of ‘et bien dansez maintenant,’ and bringing 
that time-honoured and over-estimated ant to a nineteen! 
century sense of his true place in morals. I noticed that the 
boys fell into the fault so common at home—they invariab) 
let their voices fall at the end of their speeches, thus rendering 
it impossible for the audience to catch the point which is s 
often ‘ in the tail.’ 

A clever enough little comedy was then given between a 
advocate and a countryman, in which the latter was dress 
for the part in blouse and nightcap. The boys entered int 
the spirit of the thing, and, as was natural, the countryma 
got a great ovation from the folks at the back, the mayoress 
and her daughter leading the fashion in front in very small 
smiles and non-comprehension. In that and another comedy 
in which fa/oés was used the boys were at their very best. 

Presently the dux of the school came to receive his prize, 
and recited capitally a tale of an old French soldier after the 
war of 1870-71, who, down in Alsace, no longer daring t 
wear the tricolour, had turned his little garden into a floral flag 
of marguerites, cornflowers, and poppies. The old soldier in 
the band, with a morsel of red in his buttonhole, looked 
twenty years younger as the boy went on, and I fear my 
thoughts wandered from the spoken story to the one writte 
in every line of the old face, in every glance of the keen 
eyes. When the old man in the story was put into prison fo 
teaching the little Alsatians French and for general insub- 
ordination to the German authorities, my old man _ looked 
stern and revengeful ; but his whole face softened when | 
heard of the grave down there, still kept gay in summer with 
its tricoloured flowers. Quite unconsciously his hand wan- 
dered to his ribbon, and he sat there pensive till it was time 
for the band to resume work. 

The girls’ teacher now had her chance, and her little ban 
of prize-winners sang rather better than their brothers. M 
husband gave M. Legiron’s prize—for a chair-cover, sewed in 
cross-stitch, that was exhibited—to a pretty little shy gir 
and | presented another for the laudable purpose of ‘en- 
couragement.’ The girls played very well a little comedy 
which, however, would not have been very readily under- 
stood in England. The principal character was the Statio 
Mistress, the others being the various troublesome passengers 
that make life at a railway station interesting. After this 
play was over, one little comedian had to go up for a prize 
but, as she could not get her hair down, and could not struggle 
out of her adult jacket, and still more adult bonnet, she di 
not dare to face the platform. 

The moment the last prize was handed over, the mayo 
jumped up, and, with a bow and a curt ‘ Messieurs et dames 
declared the entertainment finished. I had expected a speec! 
and was sorry ; but the look of relief on M. Barat’s face re 
minded me that what was fun to us was serious to him. 

Outside there was another procession, this time of firemer 
in their brass helmets, and of a few soldiers home on furlough 
for the 14th, who turned out to make a show. A gun was 
fired, and the children with their wreaths trooped out, followed 
by the mayor and council. ‘The whole village followed to see 
them disband at the church, and then to wander about t 
evening came, amusing themselves in the usual way—thé 
men climbing greased poles and doing wonderful things © 
one leg, the women showing off their new gowns and hats 
After supper everyone went to the village A/ace to dance, ané 
the noise and fun lasted till 11 p.m., with rockets and /ews 4 
jote, all at the municipal expense. The children were & 
there, some of them still in their crowns, now a little the 
worse for wear ; but MM. Barat and Voisin and the lady 
grey did not put in an appearance. I can picture them 
sitting dreamily at home listening to the noisy rockets ane 
murmuring the comforting words, ‘Les vacances jusqu4 
sept Septembre.’ 


A new Course of Preparation for the Certi- 
ficate Examination will be begun in ou! 
next issue. 
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low fitted to live in water. 
Show variously-shaped speci- 
nens ; ascertain that the usual 
shape is that of the herring or 
goldfish. We might compare 
with a spindle or torpedo boat. 
Which would go easier through 
he water, a punt or a canoe ? 
Point out the fins both in 
goldfish and the herring. 
Notice their general number 
nd position. 
ust behind the head is one 
ir—pectoral fins, then there 
two on the belly called 
entral fins, the tail or caudal 
then some _ sticking 
raight up from the back, and 
perpendicularly from the 
erneath parts. 
Notice the goldfish propel- 
itself by means of the cau 
i fin. Compare with a screw 
the oar in the stern of a 






























rom the dead herring take 

he swimming bladder. 

Show also the light structure 

{the animal generally, espe- 
lally the bones. 









The bladder can expand and 
tract. Dead fishes float on 
he water. 
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Scrape off some of the scales 
f the herr atic i 
the herring. Notice their 
colour. See how 
ey ove! each other, like 
sonaroof. If the hand is 
‘ the fish, the sur- 


hape and 
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ce is fe i to be somewhat 
imy. 
ull. Zemp, ure. 
A fis ced in the hand 
leels cold, i frog does. 
\ ii éda. 
Examir lips and mouth 


The teeth are 
ikes, with the 
ber kward. 
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NOTES OF TWO LESSONS. 


DONE, B.A,, 


Head Master, Brighton Pupil Teacher's School. 


.* Blackboard Sketches to illustrate these Lessons appear | 
in this month’s number of the ‘ Practical Teacher's Art 


FISH. 


icles of Illustration.—A glass tank with some goldfish in it, 
wme typical varieties of fish, such as herring, plaice, eel ; the 
jjagrams on the blackboard set out in this month’s ART MONTHLY ; 
Portfolio, 


Natural History Series 


INFERENCES. 


The form of a fish is very 
well adapted for easy and rapid 
movement through the water. 
By its spindle shape it gan dart 
forward without much resistance. 


The pectoral and ventral fins 
may be compared to our arms 
and legs. 

Tell the class that all these 
fins help to balance the fish in 
the water. If they were cut off, 
the fish would fall over on to one 
of its broad sides. 

The tail fin is the principal 
organ of locomotion. 


Bulk for bulk the fish usually 
is the same weight as the water. 


The fish can thus easily rise 
or sink in the water, or float at 
any depth it chooses. 


By the free edges of the scales 
being directed towards the tail, 
there is very little resistance to 
the passage of theanimal through 
the water. The slimy fluid also 
acts as a lubricator, and further 
minimises friction. 


A fish is a cold-blooded ani- 
mal ; it takes its temperature 
from the water in which it lives. 


The teeth are suited for seizing 
| its food but not for chewing it, 
hence it bolts its prey. 


V. How it breathes. —Take out the gills of the herring. 
their red colour and fringe-like shape. 


Notice 
If we get a magnifying 


glass we can sce that the gills are really a mass of blood-vessels 


loosely connected together. 
it from the water, which has air mixed with it. 


Fish need air to breathe, but they take 
The animal takes 


water in by its mouth, the water passes over the gills and out again. 
As it flows along, the blood-vessels take in the pure air they need 
through their thin walls, and pass out the air they have rendered 
impure. 


(Nelson & Sons). 


I. 


Il.—INSECTS. 


Articles of Illustration. —The diagrams prepared for the lesson : 
typical insects mounted in parts on card-board ; live specimens, 
which can be set free afterwards, such as beetle, butterfly, blue- 
bottle ; leaves of plants showing material on which some insects 
feed; ‘Insect’ Sheet of Royal Portfolio, Natural History Series 


Heaps. 


Parts of an In- 


sect ; the 
Insect, 


NaME 


The joints; the 


Il. 


Ill. Zhe Chest o7 
Thorax. 

IV. The Belly or 
Abdomen. 

V. Some different 


skin, 


The Head. 


hinds of dnsects. 


(a) Plant-feed- 


ing insects, 


(b) Flesh - eat- 


ing insects. 
(c) 7hose 

ting their 

from flowers. 


yel- 
for a 


MATTER AND MetHop. 


Point out the general shape of an insect, 


that of an oval deeply divided into three 


parts, so that one may see plainly a head, a 
chest or thorax, a belly or abdomen. The 
word insect means ‘ cut into.’ 

Elicit that insects have no bones, but that 
usually a hard skin covers them, and so pre- 
serves their proper shape. Call attention 
to the rings and how an infolding of the 
skin forms a joint—compare with a concer- 
tina. The skin between the rings is soft. 
A crab or lobster might be shown. 

Observe that the head carries the eyes, the 
feelers or antennae, and the mouth. Inside 
the head is the brain. The eyes, as we see, 


| stand well out, so that the insect can see in 


| butterfly, and beetle. 
| case. 


| hard 


all directions, . 

Count the legs on the chest in the fly, 
We find six in each 
From observation elicit that there is 
not this uniformity in the case of the wings ; 
the fly has only two, the butterfly has four, 
the beetle has two proper wings and two 
wingcovers. Usually an insect has 
two pairs of wings. 

From the diagrams we may see that, 
generally speaking, there are nine segments 
in the belly, and three in the chest, and the 
head is composed of one piece. Examination 
with a lens will show us some very small 
holes between the segments all along the 
side of the body. Elicit that we breathe by 
means of lungs; animals, like the fish, 
as we found out in a former lesson, breathe 
by means of gills. Insects, however, have 
a number of little air pipes branching about 


| all over their bodies, and opening outside by 


| means of the little holes we noticed. 


Show specimens of leaves of plants upon 
which insects have fed. Some have made 
little circular holes, some have nibbled the 
edges. ‘The children will give examples of 
caterpillars, silkworms, etc. 

Kefer again to those flies which dart about 
over the water, such as the dragon-fly. This 
feeds on other insects, and so we call it 
a flesh-eating or carnivorous insect. 

Refer again to bee, butterfly, etc., which 
feed on the sweet juices of flowers. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


AS A ‘SPECIFIC SUBJECT.’ 


By B. ELDERKIN, Medel School, Westminster Training College. 


FIRST YEAR’S COURSE. 
MAGNETISM—Lesson 6. 


THE NATURE OF MAGNETISM. 


Ipparatus,—Magnets, knitting needles, iron flings, square of glass, two pairs of pliers, magnetic needle. 


I. What goes 1. A magnet when broken 

on inside a! across the neutral axis reveals 

mayne conditions similar to the ori- 
ginal poles 


ach half is a perfect mag- 
net with its poles in same 
j position as in the firsi mag- 
| net 
The neutral axis is re- 
moved to the centres of the 
broken halves. 


2. If each half be similarly 
broken the neutral axis is 
found in the centre of each 
quarter and we have four per- 
fect magnets 

3. The polar strength of 
tne broken parts is scarcely 
weaker than the original 


poles 

Il. Inferecnees The process may be re- 
peated to any practicable 
extent. We may therefore 
assume : 


1. That each particle of 
steel is a perfect magnet. 


>», ‘The magnetisation is the 
same all through the magnet. 


3; The middle presents a 
neutral exterior because all 
the minor poles are attracting 
and so neutralising one an- 
other. 

}. The foles of the magnet 
present a large number of 

poles capable of acting on 
an external body. 

s. When we break the 
magnet we set free a large 
number of the minor poles. 

6. Magnetisation of a bar 
is complete when all its par- 
ticles are magnetised. All 
the N. poles will point to one 
end of the bar, all the 53. 
ves to the opposite end 


Method of Teaching. 


1. Magnetise a knitting needle 
(Lesson 5) and show its poles 
with coloured papers (Fig. 1). 

2. Break it in centre with the 
two pairs of pliers. 

The scholars would expect the 
broken ends to be non-mag- 
netic. 

3. Dip broken ends in filings 
and show (Fig. 2). 

4- Remove filings and test 
for polarity. Becareful to keep 
the broken ends in original posi- 
tion, 

Result seen in Fig. 3. 

2. Repeat. the above experi- 
ments, keeping each quarter in 
the same relative position. 

The iron filings cling to four 
ends. 

The polarity is shown in 
Fig. 4. 


1. The subdivision ceases 
only with our power of break- 
ing. 

Che inference is plain as to 
what would result if we could 
separate steel down to the 
smallest possible particles. 

2. This is an easy inference 
from the experiments described 
above. 

3, 4 & 5. Illustrate this by 
allowing a group of boys to join 
hands. There may be 20 hands 
in class but only 2 a¢ diderty to 
grasp an external body. 

Now let two boys in middle 
of class éreak and there are four 
hands free, and so on. 


6. (a) If a test tube be filled 
with tilings and a magnet be 
drawn along it the particies may 
be seen to turn round and fol- 
low the magnet. 

In the case of a rigid bar the 
poles follow the movement of 
the magnet, the particles not 
being free to move. 

(4) Analogy. —If a line of 
boys are told fo face to right or 
leit, their faces may represent all 
the N. poles in series, and their 
backs the S. as they are arranged 
in a rigid bar 





HOW TO TEACH MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 
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THE PRACTICAL 


Matter and Truths taug 





1. Magnetic effects not con- 
fined to inside of magnet. 

Important effects are to be 
observed externally. 

Experiments with filings 
give many results for observa- 
ion. 


The observed results of this 
experiment are as follows :— 

(a) The filings take up 
positions in lines and curves 

(4) Some of the curves 
are complete, others seem 
broken and are lost. 

(c) Beyond a certain dis- 
stance all lines and curves 
disappear. 





1. Magnet can act outside 
itself. 

2. Its power is exerted | 
along the lines shown by the 
hlings. 

3. Each particle has been 
magnetised and drawn into 
those lines. The tapping as- 
sists this movement. 

4. The polarity of the par- 
ticles will be symmetrical, but 
are reversed for each half of 
the magnet. 


5. (a) The curves show what 
are called magnetic currents 
or fux. Their nature is not 
perfectly known. 

(2) Complete curves show 
short complete currents. 

(c) Broken curves show 
longer currents which unite 
the extreme poles of the mag- 
net through a larger circuit 

(¢) Currents flow round and 
through the magnet at a// 
planes. 

(e) The currents for horse- 
shoe magnets are different in 
direction owing to the near- 
ness of the poles. 


(2) The lines along which 
a magnet acts externally are 
called /ines of force or mag- 
netic flux. 

(4) The space covered by 
these lines of force or flux is 
called the A/agnetic Field. 


H.M. SeENtor INSPECTORS. 


‘ The August number is worth four times the price charged for it.’ 
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MAGNETISM—Lesson 6. —(« 





Method of Teachink. 


Lay a bar magnet on table. 
Put sheet of glass over it. On 
this a sheet of white paper. 
Sprinkle with flour dredger iror 
filings all over paper lightly. 

Tap the glass gently. 

The filings take up well de- 
fined positions (Fig. 5). 

The glass and paper may be 
lifted from the magnet and car- 
ried round class or put aside for 
examination and copy. 

a. 6, c, These results should 
be stated by the scholars. 

They will be given in any 
order, and should be tabulated 
for further explanation. 





1. An obvious inference for 


| class to make, 


2. This may be questioned 
from scholars. 


3. It may be necessary to state 
this. 


4. If a line (a 4) be drawn 
across the neutal axis and the 
curves, the polarity on each half 
of the magnet may be shown 
thus (Fig. 5); mark poles on 
board with coloured chalks. 

5. (a) Tell. 


(6) Tell and draw on board. 


(c) Tell and draw on board. 


(¢) Tell. (Fig. 6.) 


(ce) Repeat the experiment as 
for bar magnet (Fig. 7). Also 
for two magnets in various 
positions. Permanent drawing 
should be made of each experi 
ment. 


9UR AUGUST NUMBER: UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


‘Allow me to congratulate you on the magnificent Special Numbers of the P. 7: for July and August.’ 


TEACHER. 





Diagrams as Illustrations 
























South poles repel. Ftc. 10. 


ONE OF 


‘As a reader of the Practical 7eacher for eight years, | take the opportunity to congratulate you on the excellent 
character of the number, which will, I feel certain, be hailed with delight by all Infants’ Teachers.’ 
* Your Infant School Number is first rate.’—H.M. 1. 


‘ Your splendid August Number has just reached me.’ 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF CLASS TEACHING. 


VI.—_COMPOUND ADDITION. 


ke rule differs so little from simple addition that no 
reat difficulty lies in the way of teaching it. The 
reducing of each sum to the next higher denomination and 
carrying up the result should be shown to be similar to our 
carrying up the tens in simple addition. In early examples, 
only two columns should be used—pounds and shillings, or 
shillings and pence, or pence and farthings. By the time 
compound addition is reached as a slate rule, the pupils 
should have enough fluency in mental work to enable them 
to perform men/a//y the reduction of the sum of the farthings, 
pence, or shillings column to the next higher denomination. 


COMPOUND SUBTRACTION. 


\s in simple subtraction, the chief difficulty here is with 
irying.’ ‘The same rule should be followed here as was 
recommended in the section dealing with simple subtraction. 
When subtraction is impossible as the sum stands, a unit of 
the next higher denomination must be decomposed into the 
required name. The actual deduction of that unit should be 
deferred until the subtraction process reaches the denomina 
tion concerned. 
In the example given in the margin, 3 farthings cannot b 
taken from 1 : take one of the 6 pence and call it 4 farthings: 
then take the 3 from the 5 farthings (or, better, 


from the 4, adding the 1 : this method corre sponds £ sd. 
o the special use of 10 in simple subtraction 5 13 6} 
ulready referred to). Next, there is that I penny 2 17 Sj 


to be counted off the 6; but there are also 

8 pence standing to be subtracted, so the 1 and 2 15 94 
the S should be taken away at one process. But 9 

pence cannot be taken away from 6: take one of the 13 shil- 
lings and call it 12 pence; 9 pence from 18 pence (or, again, 
from 12, and adding the 6) gives 9 pence as answer. Now 
there is that shilling to be counted off the 13; but there are 
ilso 17 shillings to take away, so we take them both at once. 
But 18 shillings cannot be taken from 13, so we take one of the 


5 pounds and call it 20 shillings. ‘Then 18 shillings from 


33 (or, better, from 20, adding the 13 to the remainder) gives 
15 shillings Lastly, there is the 1 pound to count off the 5, 
ind also the 2 pounds standing to be subtracted ; these 3 pounds 
taken from § leave 2 pounds, 


In this example the superiority of the second alternative 
(given in brackets) in each subtraction is clear. In the shil- 


lings, for example, it is very much easier to take 18 shillings 
from 20 and | the 13 than it is to take 18 from 33. And 
this is analogous to what is always done in actual lite. If a 
customer has £1, 13s., and wishes to pay an account of 18 


hillings, he would never dream of going through the process 
of changing the whole pound first into shillings, placing them 
Uuong with his 13 shillings on the counter, counting out 18 of 
them for the merchant, and returning 15 to his purse. The 
18 shillings are deducted from the pound, and the balance of 
shillings only added to the 13 which remain in his purse. 


In the practice of mental arithmetic, this method of sub- 


traction should be used systematically. A useful beginning is 
the exercise of ‘making up to Is.’ any given number of pence 
ind farthings. The next step is to make up similar quantities 


to 1s. 3c. or as. 14d. or the like, by first making up to Is. and 
hen adding the 3d. or 14d. Children taught in this way, 
when asked the difference between 18s., and £1, 13s., will at 
once make up the 18s. to £1 (which requires 2s.) and add 
this to the remaining 13s. 


Practical life may also supply a parallel to the method of 
deferring the subtraction of the decomposed unit recommended 
here and in simple subtraction. In the case of the pounds in 
the examples given above, we do not first write the £5 as £4 
when we change the ‘ borrowed’ one into shillings, and then 
subtract £2 from £4. We take away the £1 and the £2 from 
the £5 in one operation, So if a customer who owes his 
his grocer £1 from a former transaction, buys goods worth £2, 
and tenders 5 note in payment, the grocer does not at first 
return 4 to clear the debt, and then receive £2 as the price 
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of the gor ds bought : he deducts the £1 of debt an the {2 

price at one operation, and hands over the remaining /; 

change. Asa matter of fact, the £5 was not £5 of the cys 
tomer’s own when he entered the shop. The previous dq 
had been reduced to £4. But the actual reduction to /, 

not made until the new account is also settled. This | anal 
may be useful to justify the method recommended here ang 
simple subtraction. In any case, the £1 which is added to 4 
£2 in the lower line must be clearly seen to be th adding 
one minus quantity to another—that is, the actual taking awe 
of the £1 which was changed into shillings, along with | 
required by the problem to be taken away. It must: 
supposed to be due to the principle of ‘ equal additions, 





COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION, 


Compound multiplication presents few difficulties a 
method, but the extreme length of many of the examples x 
in books and in examination papers gives great scope | 
blunders in working. 

In the early examples, the multipliers used should always 
single figures, and the reduction should be shown to be ia 
cal with the process in 


compound addition. As L S. d. 
larger multipliers come 7 12 9} 
to be used, the necessity 45 


arises for a form such as ies 
is here given, which is 





often called ‘long mul- 4) 135 far. \a¢ 
tiplication,’ after the 33 id 
analogy of long division. 4O5 «000s (9d. x 4 
This form has the ad- 12) 435d. 
vantage of showing the 36s. 6d. 
various steps in the SD dekn (12s. X 


working out, and thus 


2,0) 57,6s. 
presents to the teacher 


‘atl see £28 16s. 
an opportunity of seeing “4 7) 
t.. Hi, 31§.o0ee (£7 X 4 
where any error has oc- M r 
curred, It also gives the Ams. LU} 16s O56 


pupil greater facilities 

for checking the accuracy of his work. The teacher should 
careful to insist on having the complete answer put down cithe 
at the end of the detailed working, or in the place it wi 
naturally occupy in a short multiplication exercise, or bol 
He should not have to gather the answers of the pounds, s 
lings, and pence from their various positions as obtained it 
course of the working. 


COMPOUND. DIVISION. 


There is no special point of difficulty about this rule. 17 
analogy of simple division should be used, and the addit 
of the various quantities of lower denominations at the 
proper places should be shown to be analogous to ‘takin 
down’ the tens, units, etc., in their proper order. Early 
examples with one figure may be done in the form of s! 
division. When long division is taken up, the teacher sh 
insist on the complete answer being distinctly written 
place, as in the preceding rule. 


Allthe compound rules should be practised in the various table 
of weights and measures. The treatment of the measures 
length and surface, when the factors 54 and 30} comes 
should be avoided until some acquaintance has been made wit 
the manipulation of fractions. In the first place, thes 
tables should be used in a form which omits poles and squat 
poles respectively. The exercises should be set in such a for 
as to permit of this—in the case of long measure by passing 
once from furlongs or chains to yards, or from miles to ya 
and in the case of square measure, from roods or acres 
square yards, Solid measure should not be omitted, in viet 
future exercises in measurement. 


CALCULATION OF PRICES. 


The compound rules are only special applications of the 
simple rules. In fact, it may be broadly stated that there ar 
) ) are 

only four rules in arithmetic, which may again be regaraed® 


4 


not really fowr but /wo, and that everything else 5 4 
exhibition of how to use these rules for various praciie 
purposes. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Calculation of prices forms at once their most common 
practical application, and that most interesting to children, 
ecause bearing so evidently on the real necessities of daily 
Here, as everywhere else in arithmetic, the instruction 
yld be at first oral and the working mental. These mental 
sercises in simple form may profitably form part of the daily 
york from the very earliest stages of arithmetical teaching ; 
| if they do so, there will be little difficulty found in the 
aching of what is called in arithmetic text-books (but pro 
bly nowhere else) ‘ Bills of Parcels.’ If this mental teach- 
z is systematic, and if ‘problems’ are habitually given in 
various rules taught, when the pupils reach the stage at 
hich ‘bills of parcels’ is usually introduced, there will 
in nothing for the teacher to do beyond showing the 
oper form in which accounts should be made out. 


There are certain short methods which should be explained 
ind diligently practised for mental calculations of prices, such 
as the rule for finding the price of a dozen, a score, etc. But 
the pupils should aiso be required to aff/y these rules to find 
the price of numbers which come #ea7 such round numbers. 


The rule for finding the price of a dozen should a!so be used 
in finding the price of 24, 36, 48, etc., and likewise in finding 
the price of 13, 11, 14, of 25, 23, 26, of 37, 35, 38, and so on. 
This is a form of exercise often neglected, and a class can 
frequently tell off-hand the price of a dozen at 9jd., while 
unable to tell the price of 14 atthe same rate. In the same 
way the ‘score ’ should be used as a basis for finding the price 
of 21, 19, 22, of 40, 41, 39, 42, of 60, 61, 59, 62, and so on. 
Whatever number is given to be calculated, the children should 
be trained to seek the nearest round number whose price is 
easy to reckon up, and then add or subtract the price of the 
difference from that number. 


A similar practice is useful when the given frice is near a 
round number. Many classes could tell easily the price of 28 
at 1s. who would be at a loss to find mentally the price of the 
same number at 114d. or at 1s. ofd. The price at £1 should 
be used as a basis for finding the price at any sum near £1, 
such as 19s., 19s, 6d., 21s., and so on ; and the price at 6d. or 


at 10s. should be used to find the price at any sum near these 


joule rates. 


neither 
tw _ Certain common weights should in the same way be made 
or both fixed points for calculation, The price of I cwt. or I qr. orl 
ds, s stone at 1d. per Ib. can be easily remembered, and these sums 
dir should be made the basis of such calculations as ‘half a 
hundredweight at 24d. per Ib.’ or the like. It is a very valua- 
ble training to practise the building up of an answer step by 
‘ep from such easy fixed points or foundations, and frequent 
inl! should be given in such problems. Mental calculation 
should by no*means be confined to fixed rules where the result 
can be got in one operation. The power of building up a 
step by step, by simple rules, is of far more value, both 
lly and as a means of mental training, than nine-tenths 
e eiaborate rules and methods prescribed to be committed 
) memory in many text-books on mental arithmetic. It is 
precisely this building up of an answer which is systematically 
used in the next rule to be considered—Practice. 


acu 
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The New British Flora.—Contributions are invited to the new 
‘itish Flora which is being prepared by the Rev. E. T. Linton on 
ie lines of the London Catalogue. It is proposed to describe each 
ces anew from the living specimen as far as possible, and a 
nucal view will be given of the distinctive features of closely allied 
ms, Mr. Linton’s address is ‘* Crymlyn, Bournemouth.” 


* * 
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Method of Preserving Eggs.—At Freiburg they have 
everal methods of preserving eggs. Twenty eggs were 

by each of twenty different methods and kept for a period 
uths before they were examined. Fresh eggs only were 
ese experiments, the test of freshness being inability to 
ution of 120 gm. of common salt in one litre of water. 


P “fee methods only out of the twenty yielded universally satis- 
} OF te ALOTyY re ts 


: These were, water-glass, lime-water, and vase- 
vere aft " Tespectively, Coating the eggs with vaseline is a very 
urded 3 US 0} uuon, the use of lime-water tends to communicate 

is a Asay e odour and taste to the eggs, but a solution of water- 
sractica “1S Iree trom all these objections. 


CLASS LESSONS IN DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 


BY ETHEL R. LUSH. 


(Organising Mistress to the Ipswich School Board, Head Mis- 


tress of the Ipswich Higher Grade Girls’ School, Author of 
* Chats with Children on Domestic Economy,’ etc. 


STANDARD V. 
Lesson XV/11. 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES—THEIR PROPERTIES 
AND NUTRITIVE VALUE AND FUNCTIONS. 


te special work for the next few lessons will be to con- 
J sider what is the nutritive value of food, and how it 
becomes part of the human system. 

In this our first lesson in Standard V., it is necessary brietly 
to recapitulate some of the facts learnt in the early lessons of 
Standard IV. 

You will remember that food is useful to us for many 
reasons. If deprived of it the body wastes gradually away 
until at length death from starvation ensues. This fact alone 
is sufficient to show that food is réquired to keep the various 
tissues of the body in a state of repair. 

Further, the body of an infant increases rapidly in weight 
and stature, nor does growth cease for many years ; but the 
bodies of children supplied with insufficient food are stunted 
and shrunken—their limbs do not fill out as do those of a 
well-fed child. This shows us that some of the food taken 
goes to build up the growing tissues. 

Food is, too, the great source of heat to the body. It is 
significant that the word s/arve means equally to suffer from 
hunger or cold, and in some parts of the north of England it 
is commonly used to express the sensation of cold. You have 
probably noticed that in wintry weather you feel the cold 
much more intensely when hurrying home to dinner than in 
returning to school after that meal. 

Lastly, food gives strength. This fourth use is really a 
result of the other three. In building up the muscles of the 
body, and in supplying heat, food also gives strength. A 
well-fed man who lives a healthy life is almost invariably a 
strong man, too. 

We have spoken frequently, in past lessons as well as in 
this, of the tissues of the body. It is now important that you 
should understand more clearly what these actually are. 

There is to the human body as to structures of an inani- 
mate nature, a framework or foundation, which we term the 
skeleton. By means of the new photography we may see the 
bones in the living body surrounded by the enveloping 
tissues. 

Upwards of 209 bones unite to form one skeleton, and it is 
the way in which these are arranged that determine the shape 
of the figure. 

Many of the bones are so joined together that they can 
move one upon another, as for example, the bones of the 
arms and legs. Others are quite immovable, as the upper jaw 
and the bones of the skull. These jointed bones, however, 
cannot move of themselves, they are worked upon by a set of 
tissues known as muscles. If you close your fist and bring it 
up to your shoulder, and then with the fingers of the othe: 
hand feel your upper arm, you will notice that a hard lump 
has arisen, which, as you bring your arm back to its normal 
position, gradually disappears. This is the biceps muscle 
which pulls upon the bones of the lower arm, 

When next you see a skinned rabbit look closely at its 
flesh. You will then observe that the pinkish muscles are 
arranged in bundles tapering at each end, and attached by 
strong cords called tendons to the bones which they govern. 
The muscles themselves, however, require direction and con- 
trol, and this is supplied by yet another system—that of the 
nerves. A nerve appears to the naked eye like a thin white 
silky string. If we were to find one in the flesh of a rabbit 
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and trace it to its source, we should discover that it joins 
other larger nerves which finally end in a thick white cord 
lying inside the vertebral column or backbone, and known as 
the Spinal Cord; and by continuing the course upwards we 
should eventually learn that the spinal cord is directly attac hed 
to the brain. It is clear then, that the nerves are connected 
with the brain: they are, in fact, the means of transport which 
the brain employs. ‘lo make my meaning clearer, let us sup- 
pose that your foot is in danger of injury. The brain is made 
aware of this, and, quick as thought, a message is flashed 
down the spinal cord along the great nerves to the smaller 
ones, until at last those governing the muscles of the leg and 
foot are reached, and the muscles, responding to the stimula 
tion of the nerves, work upon the bones, and the foot is placed 
out ol d inger 

hough all this takes a long time to tell, it is in reality 
quicker than thought, for as you know, when danger menaces 
any part of the body, the muscles act apparently involun- 
tariy. 

In addition to the foregoing tissues we have also fatty tissue, 
which appears in various parts of the body, notably just under 
the skin, and around delicate organs, such as the eye, heart, 
kidneys. Nor must we forget the blood which nourishes all 
the tissues and finds its way to every part of the system. You 
know from experience that it is impossible to pierce the skin 
of even the most minute portion of the body without a flow of 
blood resulting, thus showing how every portion is supplied 
with blood 

rhe vessels through which the life-giving fluid passes, vary 
considerably in size—some large and strong, others fine as a 
hair. The largest blood vessel of all, called the Aorta, has its 
rise in the heart, and branches again and again into numerous 

trong-walled channels called arteries, which again divide and 

subdivide into the very delicate vessels termed capillaries. So 
far, the blood is pure and rich, but in the capillaries it parts 
with its valuable possessions of oxygen and nutriment, receiv- 
ing in exchange waste products from the tissues. The capil- 
laries unite little by little to form stronger vessels, similar in 
size to the arteries, but of somewhat different structure : 
these are called veins, and, as you may imagine, the blood 
flowing through them has lost its strength and power for good. 
\s though conscious of its deficiencies it flows sluggishly 
ilong into larger and larger veins until we find it once more 
returning to the heart en route for the lungs. Here it is 
ayain supplied with oxygen and some of its impurities ab- 
tracted ; and after this change for the better has been succes 
fully accomplished, the blood again passes into the heart, and 
the process of circulation begins over again. 

But you may say ‘ What has ull this to do with food?’ To 
which | answer, a very great deal. Let me remind you that 
the great use of food is to repair the wasting tissues. We do 
not mend velvet with woollen, or silk with cotton, we follow 
the rule, to mend like with like. Similarly in the body we 
should repair bone w ith bone, nerve with nerve, muscle with 
muscle, and so on. It is impossible, however, to do so in 
actual practice, Instead, we find in the natural world sub- 
stances having, when reduced to their elements, the same 

omposition as the tissues, and these we take as food. 

by a series of changes of which you will learn more here- 
after, these s bstances at length find their w ly into the blood, 
and by it in the course of circulation are carried to the respec- 
tive tissues, becoming finally part of the human body. 


SUMMARY. 


HN a us fd ad 
1. To repair the daily waste of the tissues. 
lo build up the growing body. 
:. To give heat. 
1. To give strength. 
/ j i “és include 
1. Bony or osseous tissue. 
Muscle or muscular tissue, 
Nerves or nervous tissue. 
4. Fat or adipose tissue. 
The Circulatory system comprises the heart, arteries 
capillanes, and veins 
hel / conveys nutriment and oxygen to the tissues. 


The Germination of Seeds at low Temperatures,—< 
interesting experiments have lately been instituted by Mr, q 7 
Brown and Mr. F. Escombe to test the power of seeds t 
cold. A number of seeds belonging to various natural orden 
Gramineae, Cucurbitaceae, Leguminosae, Geraniaceae, Comp 
Umbelliferae, Convolvulaceae, Liliaceae—were thus tested, 
seeds (air-dried) containing from ten to twelve per cent. of pay 
moisture were subjected for 110 consecutive hours to a temper 
between — 183 C. and 192 C., and were subsequently thaw: 
slowly. The germinative powers of these seeds were not apps. 
ciably reduced, for the resulting plants grew to full maturity » 
were quite healthy. While some of the seeds experimente 
contained endosperm, others did not. In some cases the reser 
material consisted of starch, in other cases of oil or mux ilage ; 





The New Botanic Garden at Aberdeen.—Miss Jane ( 
shank has given £1500 to the Aberdeen University to provii; 
Botanic Garden in memory of her brother, the late Dr. Alex 
Cruickshank. 

* 
* 

Arab Soap-stone as an Emulsifier.—The Arabs of \ 
Africa use soap-stone, the argillaceous earth, 7/0/, as a substity 
for soap in washing their linen, It contains free gelatinous sila 
and recently Lahache has found that it has great capabilities 
absorbing oil, and it is proposed to employ it to emulsify hea 
oil for disinfecting purposes. One part of this substance compleidy 
absorbs five parts of heavy tar oil, and, by mixing the com; 
with water, a perfect emulsion is formed which does not adhere 
the sides of the vessel. For disinfecting purposes, the 
mixed with an equal weight of water and intimately incor 
with sufficient heavy tar oil to make a paste. 


- * 
. 


A New Bacillus.—<A new bacillus, ¢araricus, has recently 
isolated by L. Grimbert and L. Ficquet. It acts best 
anzerobic conditions at about 36° C., and rapidly converts tartrae 
into acetic and succinic acids with the evolution of car 
anhydride and hydrogen. 

*." 

Wine from Barley.—Hansen, a Danish scientist, and Saver,: 
German bacteriologist, have practically applied Pasteur’s syste 
treating barley in the making of Malten-Weine. The bar 
malted and carried to the point of fermentation, when lactic 
and various ferments are introduced into it, and it is subjecte 
sundry variations of temperature. After fermentation, the x 
wine, which is said to have the character of port, is put int 
vats and then into casks, where, by means of-a high temperate 
it is made artificially mature. This ‘‘highly-fermented 
wine ’’ is made at Wandstek near Hamburg. 


* * 
* 


Fresh Applications of the Rontgen Rays.—There hav 
several fresh applications of the Réntgen rays lately. At a re 
meeting of the Imperial and Royal Medical Society of Vienn: 
interesting communication was made by Dr. Edward Schiff, lectue 
at the Vienna University. He has used the rays both for 
removal of superfluous hair and the treatment of lupus. He claw 
that the rays can be used for the cure of disease and be under pt 
fect control by means of a more or less intense application for! 
longer or shorter time, producing reaction in the exact deg 
required. Dr. Schiff has thus removed hair from parts of the > 
where it constituted a disfigurement without causing the sligh!s 
inflammation, and has treated lupus with uniform success by mes 
of an artificial inflammation, which he was able to increas 
reduce at will. Some interesting experiments with regard | 
Réntgen rays and germination have lately been instituted 
Maldeney and Thouvenin. They found that seeds of Convo 
arvensis, Lepidium sativum, and Panicum miliaceum, when & 
posed for a few hours every day to the action of the Kéntgen ™ 
germinated more rapidly. They eliminated electrical influence ® 
the experiments by using a sheet of aluminium, which was 
nected to the earth, as a screen between the earth and law 
the seeds. As no rise of temperature sufficient to affect a p@ 





4 


thermolectric needles attached to a Thompson’s galvanometer ® 
observed after exposing the earth containing the seeds to the ™ 
for two hours, the influence on germination must due to ® 


X-rays alone, 
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\EW PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 


ELLERY, 





BY T. B. F.R.G.S. 


t the Editor’s request, and at the suggestion of many 
\ ‘Constant Readers,’ I beg to submit yet another series of 
heblems, in the hope that the exercises may meet with as warm a 
come as the others received, both from teachers at home and 
‘om our brethren in the colonies. 
\<hefore, those in section B are somewhat more difficult than 
sein section A. Those in section C are for the most advanced 
ils, and for blackboard lessons. 

Throughout, the Series is intended to assist the teacher in his 

tk at the blackboard, and to make children think for them- 
selves. 

+is certain that scholars, after a careful course of lessons based 

» these exercises, and others similar to them, will be able to 

wk with at least some degree of success reasonable sums set in 
lem form. 

























Fourth Series. 
STANDARD IL. 


A. 
1. 356 + 89 — 167 + 98. 
2 §90—98 + 250—319 
To the sum of 39 and 156 add the sum of 68 and 236. 
4. Awoman gave 24 nuts to a girl and 16 to a boy, and had 36 
How many had she at first ? 
[had 250 oranges. I gave away 94, and afterwards 85 more. 
w many had I then? 
240 boys attend a certain school. One morning 17 are absent 
| 36 come late. How many come early? 
>, Aman bought 46 books, and afterwards a dozen more. 
i119. How many had he then ? 
8. A boy had 88 marbles. He won 16 more on Monday, and 
f-a-dozen more on Tuesday. How many had he then? 
. | gave 28 pennies to one school, 76 to another, 85 to another, 
124 to another, and had 69 pennies left. How many pennies had 
hrst ? 
10. A boy had 57 pennies in his money-box. He spent 29, and 
rwards his uncle gave him ten. How many had he then? 
it. Lhad 18 marbles in each of three bags, and I gave away nine 
them. [low many had I then? 
12. A boy saved three pennies every day for six days, and then 


is father gave him a dozen pennies more. How many had he 





























He 


B. 


13. I gave three oranges to each of 45 boys, and four to another 
y. How many did I give away in all ? 
14. 120 people went from Luton to London one day. Of these 
‘were men, and 57 were women. How many were children ? 
15. Aman had 100 pears. How many had he after giving 16 to 
ft four boys ? 
There are in a field nine sheep and six hens. 
s have they in all? 
7. How many apples have I if I have 24 in each of three 
ts, and also six in a bag ? 
have 25 marbles and Fred 4o. A gentleman gives 18 more 
1s. How many have we now ? 
19. [low many oranges must I have in order to give three to each 
I yple, and have 6o left for my own use ? 
20. Ltake 48 apples from a bag holding 130, but afterwards put 
19. llow many are in the bag now? 
21. 45 hoys and 37 girls went to school one morning. 
eived two buns. How many buns were given away in all ? 
. A woman bought 36 plums. She gave one to each of her 
, and cooked 22. How many had she then ? 
2 buy 23 eggs at one shop and 17 at another. I eat two and 
Teal How many have I now? 
mer had 38 cows in one field and 19 in another. 
two each field. How many had he then ? 
‘have 14 oranges in a basket, and I buy five-pennyworth 
fe at three a penny. How many have I now? 
had 50 apples. She gave five to each of her two 
ix to her sister. How many had she then ? 


llow many 


















Each 


crs, 

















Ile 


C. 
‘4 pears. ‘To how many children can I give two each 
en for myself? 
as 16 apples, and John has nine more than that 
y gives John seven. low many has he now? 
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29. I had 16 shillings in one pocket, and 14 in another. A 
man then gave me 25 shillings, and I spent :2. Hlow many had I 
then? 

30. A man earns thirty pennies every day, and saves six of them. 
How many does he spend in three days ? 

31. A boy bought two books and a knife for 32 pence. 
12 pence for the knife. What did he give for each book ? 

32. A man had 69 pears. He kept 45 and divided the rest 
among three boys. How many did each receive ? 


yave 


33. Tom has 16 pennies, Harry 22 pennies, and Walter 34 
pennies. Tom spends 7, and Harry and Walter 6 each. How 


? 


many have they in all now ? 

34. John had 4o nuts and William 21. 
und gave away eight more. 
then ? 

35. A gentleman gave Io nuts to each of three girls, 12 to each 
of four boys, and had 2 left. How many had he at first ? 
36. A boy bought 26 marbles, then 24 and then 15. 

and gave away six. [low many had he then? 

37- A man had 240 buns. He gave one to each of 38 boys, and 
two to each of 65 other boys. [low many buns had he then? 

38. A man had 90 peaches. He kept 48, and put the rest in 
little baskets, six in each. How many baskets did he use ” 

39. A farmer had 36 sheep in one field, and 58 in another. Of 
these, four died and a score were sold. How many had the farmer 
then? 

40. There are 200 boys in a school. If one half of these pay 
a penny each, and the other half two pennies each, how many 
pennies do they pay in all? 

41. I buy 40 apples at five a penny, and have 
my pocket. How many pennies had [ at first ? 

42. 300 oranges are ia a basket; six boys take 
girls take five each. LIlow many are left ? 


John ate four of his nuts 
How many more than William had he 


He lost 12 


still six pennies in 


four each and four 





ANSWERS, 
1. 376. 15. 36 pears, 29. 43 shillings. 
2. 429. 16. 48 legs. 30. 72 pennies. 
3. 499. 17. 78 apples. 31. 10 pence, 
4. 76 nuts 18. 1o1 marbles, 32. 38 pears, 
5. 71 oranges. 19. 144 Oranges. 33. 53 pennies. 
6. 187, boys. 20. 101 apples. 34. 7 nuts more. 
7. 39 books. 21. 170 buns. 35. So nuts, 
8. 110 marbles. 22. 9 plums. 30. 47 marbles, 
g. 382 pennies. 23. 34 eggs. 37. 72 buns, 
10, 38 pennies. 24. 53 cows. 38. 7 baskets. 
11. 45 marbles, 25. 29 oranges. 39. 70 sheep. 
12. 30 pennies. 26. 34 apples. 40. 300 pennies. 
1}. 139 oranges. 27. 36 children. jl. 14 pennies, 
14. 15 children. 28. 32 apples. }2. 256 oranges. 
es 
A NEW ATLAS FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


A. M. HOLWEN, LONDON. 

The Comparative Atlas: Physical and Political. By J. (. 
Bartholomew, and edited by J]. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Professor Meiklejohn’s ‘Comparative Atlas’ is an excellent com- 
panion vclume to his ‘Comparative Geography.’ The special 
feature of this atlas is the appeal which each map makes to the eye. 
The term ‘geography at a glance’ might be fittingly applied to 
these maps, especially to those representing the distribution of phy- 
sical features. The arrangement of political and physical maps, 
side by side on the same opening, has many and manifest advan 
tages. Neither map is overcrowded ; the association of physical 
features side by side with political facts frequently suggests a suffi- 
cient explanation for the existence of the political fact ; the asso- 
ciation of related geographical! facts, acquired by the constant use of 
such maps as these, becomes not only a distinct aid to the acquisi- 
tion and retention of the facts of geography, but it lends a valuable 
interest to the study, and at the same time tends to raise the effort 
to that of a fruitful mental exercise. The selection of this series of 
maps is excellent, and the material chosen for insertion in each 
map exhibits sound knowledge and ripe judgment. No branch of 
geographical research is omitted. Astronomical geography is fully 
illustrated ; physical geography is presented in sufficient detail ; 
commercial geography (especially the indication of ocean routes 
and submarine telegraph cables) receives ample treatment ; and 
descriptive and political geography is each represented by maps 
both complete and attractive. The chapter on map-drawing by 
Prof. Meiklejohn will prove very helpful to all who are preparing 
for examinations in which memory maps are demanded. 
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NEEDLEWORK FOR PRACTICAL 
TEACHERS. 


By the Author of * Blackies Manual of Needlework.’ 
WHILE THESE NOTES ARE WRITTEN SPECIALLY TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF CERTIFICATE CANDIDATES, THEY WILL 


BE FOUND USEFUL BY ALL TEACHERS WHO HAVE TO 
PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION IN THIS SUBJECT. 





DAKNING ON FLANNEL AND STOCKING WEB. 


ldarning for pupil teachers is now confined to 
(a) Darning as for a thin place on flannel and stocking web. 
(6) Hedgetears on flannel or other woollen fabric. 
(c) Diagonal cuts on linen or Saxony cloth. 
(27) Darning a hole on stocking web (common method). 


Swiss and stocking-web darns are removed from Schedule II. 


The few remarks I am to make at this time are to be confined to 
the first and last division ; hedge tears and cross cuts were taken up 
in the June issue of this paper. 


l. (a) Larning a thin placeon Flannel.—This darn is precisely 
the same as that taught on canvas to Standard III. ; indeed, in 
schools where fractical work is aimed at, darning on flannel is 
taught also to this standard, 


lhe chief points to be noticed 
| are : 
1. The flannel must have 
clear and distinct threads. 


to 





{ i i 2. Fine coloured embroidery 
| : Piviga thread should be used for prac- 
Lif | H | tising with (scarlet is best for 

rhodes ' | i showing mistakes). 
; ee eae ‘ ' 3. The darn should be done 
Ts j | ' | ‘ | on the smooth or wrong side of 

Ss ' ! ' [ e the flannel. 
| | i | ' } 4. Loops from } to 4 of an 
++ Pip +o tt 4g | inch should be left at the end 
++? | | ' ‘ of each row. 

} | i | ; | ; | \ 5. 7wo threads should be 
PT errs ' ' pee taken on the needle and /we 
| , ' | : | ; | passed over, and ¢wo threads 
i | f pits si gig of the material should be left 

' | ' | ' | H between each row. 
{ | ' | ' | 6. The darn should be of an 
rTe TTT tt 1 irregular shape (octagonal pre- 

J ' | } | ! ferred). 
} \ Fig. 1 shows the method of 
H ; | doing this darn. 
I. (6) Darning on Stockin 


:. Web, —When practising darus 
on stocking web use the coarse 
texture (stocking web may be obtained in fine, medium, and coarse 
makes), but for sfecimens choose the medium size. 
Embroidery cotton, worsted, or angola yarn may be used, and 
should correspond with the material to be darned. 
Before beginning to darn, study the formation of the stocking 
web, because, until this is thoroughly known, no darning need be 
attempted 


Right side. Wrong side. 





hi. 2 denote y formation of the ron side or the side 
ned bt it you see that one column of the loops has an 
rve the ot ulin a ? ne 


Fig. 3 shows how the darning ought to be done. 
at each end should be about 3 of an inch long, and, when { 


the darn should show the same e/asticity as the web did befor 


was 


II. 


darned. 


web darn.’ 


If you have mastered the formation of the web and can dan 
thin place on stocking web material you should have little difficgs 
with the darning of a hole. 


Remember 1. That there must d¢ a hole. One 


obtain a hole you may cut one loop and open the rest out till 
have about 4 inch square—that is, four loops at the top wit! 
loops and two halves at the foot, and four rows between—or 
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lhe loops ig 


Darning a hole on stocking web (common method), 7 
words ‘ common method’ are added to distinguish a hole darned 
‘lattice work,’ asin Standard V., from one darned with a gid 
which resembles knitting, or which is generally termed ‘a stockig 


Sitch cut a 
then darned over is no longer accepted as a fractica 


’ darn 
































Fic. 4. 


may cut out a half inch of the material. 


? 


second to the fourth, sixth, etc. 
difficulty in taking up the right loops when you come to the h 
Begin the crossing of the hole at least two rows aédove the bo 


> 


» 


That the f7s¢ row corresponds to the third, fifth, etc., and! 
If you notice this you will find 


and finish it at least two rows dencath it. 


4. 


Use the eye of the needle, ot the point, to take up the & 





darning strands when crossing the hole, and see that yor 
split the threads nor run two rows together. 


Fig. 4 illustrates the working of the hole. 
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Fic. 5. 


Fig. 5 shows the right sice of the wel) when the 
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THE L.L.A. OF ST. ANDREWS. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


y THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A, B.SC. (LOND.) 


hor of * Mental Science and Logie for Teachers.’ 


if Editor has decided that a course of preparation in 
Logic and Metaphysics for the L.L.A, of St. Andrews 
t only be welcome to such candidates for that title 
| diploma who decide to take Logic as their subject in the 
sutment of Philosophy, but also to the larger body of 
ers in general who will interest themselves in the subject 
se of its direct bearing upon their craft, the connection 
sen the theory of teaching and such subjects as Logic 
i Psychology being manifestly very close indeed. 
the Requirements.—As set out in the Syllabus, four books 
¢ studied in order to pass the examination in this sub 
These are (1) Jevons’s ‘ Elementary Lessons in Logic’ ; 
Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ Books I. and II. and chaps, 1—8, and chap. 
of Book I11.; (3) Descartes’ ‘ Discourse on Method’ ; (4) Berke- 
:‘Principles of Human Knowledge,’ in Fraser’s ‘ Selections 
Berkeley,’ with the Editor’s Notes and his Introduction 
volume. In addition, ‘candidates are recommended 
ed Minto’s “ Logic, Inductive and Deductive”; some 
tical account of Mill’s “ Philosophy,” e.g. Douglas’s “ John 
ut Mill”; and an elementary text-book of Psychology, 


Lloyd Morgan’s “ Psychology for Teachers,” or Sully’s, 


Meachers’ Handbook of Psychology.”’ 
dur Course.—We shall study the four first-named books, 
glas’s * Mill,’ and Minto’s ‘ Logic’; but for elementary 
logy we shall use ‘Mental Science and Logic for 
ahers,’ written by the author of this course, and published 
2s. 6d.) by Messrs. Thos. Nelson and Son. ‘This last 
med work should be thoroughly mastered by the student, 
tsets out the essentials of Logic and Psychology in simple 
guage. As we shall have occasion to refer to it at every 
ge in our course, it will be convenient to use the initials M. 
and L. in place of the full title. 


Jevons’s ‘Elementary Lessons in Logic,’ Lessons I.-IX. 

esson I.—The main point ,under discussion here is whether 

: is a science or an art, or both. Before reading Jevons, 

p. vi of M. S. and L. is to be studied, and the student should 

clearly understand the two kinds of inference, viz., formal 

material, the former of which is known as deduction, the 

tasinduction, The Laws of Thought are the foundations of 

They are, as Jevons very aptly says, such that— 
\ll people think in accordance with them, and agree that 
80 as soon as they understand their meaning ; and 

2) That they think in accordance with them whatever may be 
ect about which they are thinking. 

trybody admits that Logic is a science—z.e., an organised 

{knowledge ; but there is much conflict of opinion as to 

isalso an art. Prof. Welton, in his ‘ Logic’ (Part L., 

ses this question very suggestively. ‘ Whether we 

he says, ‘depends very much upon our use of the 

ric has a practical and a theoretical side can hardly 

by the very fact of laying down the principles of 

furnishes rules for detecting and avoiding false 

it provides, moreover, principles for investigating 

veen things. , But here we have a I’ractical 

rt in the strict sense of that term. Rightly under 

ly of precepts for performing some work, and 

»bject-matter For instance, the art of 

of musical instruments, of the human 

addition to the knowledge of 


to one 


wledge 


nent, etc., in 


musical theory, which last alone can be called science. Logic is 
not an art in this sense ; if it were, it would of necessity be the 
widest of arts—Ars artium, as it has indeed been called—and 
would embrace special rules for reasoning in every branch of know 
ledge. This it does not do ; its principles, and the rules drawn 
from them, are quite general. It does not even profess to teach 
men to reason accurately ; it only gives the principles and rules to 
which accurate reasoning conforms. A man may be able to arrive 
at true conclusions and yet never have learned logic ; and, on the 
other hand, one may know all logical principles and yet reason 
falsely.’ Cp. thiswith Jevons, p. 8, and with M.S. and L., chap vii. 

Lesson II.—Before reading this chapter, turn to $$ 79-81 M. S. 
and L., and carefully learn the table at the end of the chapter. 

Logic furnishes rules whereby the validity of inference, or the 
arguments that are based thereupon, may be tested; but as argu- 
ments consist of propositions, and as propositions are made up of 
terms, the study of logic must of necessity commence with the study 
of terms. 

In order to understand clearly what is meant by Simple Appre- 
hension or Conception, whereby a genera/ notion is arrived at, the 
student must turn to § 50 of M. S. and L , and study this carefully. 
She should then return to Jevons, and try to grasp the difference 
between Nominalists, Realists, and Conceptualists, The Realists 
may be left out of consideration altogether, for, as Jevons says, 
* Everyone allows, in the present day, that nothing can physically 
exist corresponding to a general notion.’ It will be interesting to 
compare Prof. Welton’s statement, comparing Nominalists and 
Conceptualists, with that of Jevons. 

‘ They (the Nominalists) hold that every time a General Name is 
used an image is present to the mind. They say that the class is 
thought of either under the image of one individual member of it, 
with a kind of mental reservation that the particular attributes of 
this representative are to be disregarded, or else by a rapi? succes 
sion of images of various members of the class. ©n this view it 
is difficult to see how we could have any concept of abstract 
qualities, such as truth and justice, for of such we can certainly 
form no images.’ Hobbes, Berkeley, and Prof. Bain may be cited 
as advocates of this view. 

J. S. Mill held a modified view which made some approach to 
Conceptualism, He says: ‘ We have a concrete representation, 
certain of the component elements of which are distinguished by a 
mark |z.¢. by the class name] designating them for special attention ; 
and this conception, in cases of exceptional intensity, excludes all 
consciousness of the others’ But he adds: ‘ There is always pre- 
sent a concrete idea or image, of which the attributes comprehended 
in the concept are only, and cannot be conceived as anything 
but, a part.” He therefore held that a concept is a mere generic 
image. 

The Conceptualists, to which school most modern writers belong, 
hold that a concept involves no image. It is an intelligible, not 
a sensible, synthesis of attributes, and thought is constantly carried 
on by means of concepts without the accompaniment of images, 
whether particular or generic. At the same time they insist fully on 
the important part played by names in the formation of concepts 
(* Logic,’ Part L. pp. 16, 17). 

Judgment and Reasoniog are dealt with in $$ 52 and 53 M. 5. 
and L., to which the student is referred. 

Lesson III].—Hobbes’s definition of a name or term should be 
committed to memory, and the double function of a term, viz. 
(1) raising in our own minds, and (2) in the minds of others, the 
likeness of some former thought should be well noted. Chap. viii. 
M. S. and L. should be most carefully studied before turning to 
lTevons. In the classification of terms it is most essential to clearly 
see that each of the six classifications is entirely independent of all 
the rest, or else cross division may result and confusion be the out- 
come. For example, teachers often allow their scholars to say that 
there are three sorts of names, viz , proper, common, and abstract 
This is a confused classification, due to cross division, for proper nouns 
may be either concrete or abstract ; and the same may be said with 
respect to common names 
that names are either proper or common, which completes the division 


The correct procedure would be to say 


of names considered from the point of view of Ae iny individuals 
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NEEDLEWORK FOR PRACTICAL 
TEACHERS. 


By the Author of ‘ Blackie’s Manual of Needlework.’ 


WHILE THESE NOTES ARE WRITTEN SPECIALLY TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF CERTIFICATE CANDIDATES, THEY WILL 
BE FOUND USEFUL BY ALL TEACHERS WHO HAVE TO 
PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION IN THIS SUBJECT. 





DARNING ON FLANNEL AND STOCKING WEB. 


Darning for pupil teachers is now confined to— 
(a) Darning as for a thin place on flannel and stocking web. 
(6) Hedgetears on flannel or other woollen fabric. 
(c) Diagonal cuts on linen or Saxony cloth. 
(d) Darning a hole on stocking web (common method). 
Swiss and stocking-web darns are removed from Schedule II. 


The few remarks I am to make at this time are to be confined to 
the first and last civision ; hedge tears and cross cuts were taken up 
in the June issue of this paper. 


I. (a) Darning a thin place on Flannel.—This darn is precisely 
the same as that taught on canvas to Standard III. ; indeed, in 
schools where practical work is aimed at, darning on flannel is 
taught also to this standard. 

































































Cee en he we ae l The chief points to be noticed 
BSSesesseereies are :— 
Seees ry mane = p 1. The flannel must have 
ns az +t+4t ft clear and distinct threads. 
RReZee AOR UR tt + 2. Fine coloured embroidery 
T a! TTT} thread should be used for prac- 
BG ECRN EERE AEM oe tising with (scarlet is best for 
co +44 or +i {ti — showing mistakes). 
t+ f+ ts ft +4 14-4 3. The darn should be done 
Tt Tt rH +++ on the smooth or wrong side of 
T Tire TTT the flannel. 
REGe ror sete mm 4- Loops from 4 to 4 of an 
pt pis i pi 4 of i444 inch should be left at the end 
al ae = a rth of each row. 
coy + tt Tt a ct 6 5. Zwo threads should be 
anaees TTT j14— taken on the needle and swe 
rT} | if * hor GG &: passed over, and two threads 
en tijtitfpiittit of the material should be left 
aan eases no — between each row. 
tt os q t +t Coot 6. The dora should be of an 
' T g TTTT i u “ 
: u i. + H- mg shape (octagonal pre 
an 3 aon Fig. 1 shows the method of 
ett +t } Toe 40 doing this darn. 
aa AU Il. (6) Darning on Stocking 


L. Web. —When Practising darns 
on stocking web use the coarse 
texture (stocking web may be obtained in fine, medium, and coarse 
makes), but for specimens choose the medium size. 
Embroidery cotton, worsted, or angola yarn may be used, and 
should correspond with the material to be darned. 
Before beginning to darn, study the formation of the stocking 
web, because, until this is thoroughly known, no darning need be 
attempted. 


7 
Qo 


Wrong side. 





Fig. 2 denotes clearly the formation of the wrong side or the side 


to be darned. From it you see that one column of the loops has an 
upward curve ana the other column a downward one. 






























THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Fig. 3 shows how the darning ought to be done. The loops left 
at each end should be about 3 of an inch long, and, when finished, 
the darn should show the same e/asticity as the web did before it 
was darned. 


II. Darning a hole on stocking web (common method). The 
words ‘ common method’ are added to distinguish a hole darned in 
*lattice work,’ asin Standard V., from one darned with a stitch 
which resembles knitting, or which is generally termed ‘a stocking- 
web darn.’ 

If you have mastered the formation of the web and can darn a 
thin place on stocking web material you should have little difficulty 
with the darning of a hole. 

Remember 1. That there must de a hole. One stitch cut and 
then darned over is no longer accepted asa fractical darn. To 
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FIG. 3. Fic. 4. 


obtain a hole you may cut one loop and open the rest out till you 
have about 4 inch square—that is, four loops at the top with three 
loops and two halves at the foot, and four rows between—or you 
may cut out a half inch of the material. 

2. That the first row corresponds to the third, fifth, etc., and the 
second to the fourth, sixth, etc. If you notice this you will find no 
difficulty in taking up the right loops when you come to the hole. 

3. Begin the crossing of the hole at least two rows adove the hole, 
and finish it at least two rows dencath it. 

4. Use the eye of the needle, not the point, to take up the first 
darning strands when crossing the hole, and see that you do not 
split the threads nor run two rows together. 


Fig. 4 illustrates the working of the hole. 


. ) 














Fic. 5. 


Fig. 5 shows the right side of the web when the darn is finished. 
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THE L.L.A. OF ST. ANDREWS. 


B.—THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
BY THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A, B.SC. (LOND.) 
Author of ‘ Mental Science and Logie for Teachers.’ 





HE Editor has decided that a course of preparation in 
r Logic and Metaphysics for the L.L.A. of St. Andrews 
will not only be welcome to such candidates for that title 
and diploma who decide to take Logic as their subject in the 
Department of Philosophy, but also to the larger body of 
teachers in general who will interest themselves in the subject 
because of its direct bearing upon their craft, the connection 
between the theory of teaching and such subjects as Logic 
and Psychology being manifestly very close indeed. 

The Requirements.—<As set out in the Syllabus, four books 
must be studied in order to pass the examination in this sub- 
ject. These are (1) Jevons’s ‘Elementary Lessons in Logic’ ; 
(2) Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ Books I. and II. and chaps. 1-8, and chap. 
21 of Book III.; (3) Descartes’* Discourse on Method’ ; (4) Berke- 
ley’s ‘ Principles of Human Knowledge,’ in Fraser’s ‘ Selections 
from Berkeley,’ with the Editor’s Notes and his Introduction 
to the volume. In addition, ‘candidates are recommended 
to read Minto’s “ Logic, Inductive and Deductive”; some 
critical account of Mill’s “ Philosophy,” ¢.g. Douglas’s “ John 
Stuart Mill”; and an elementary text-book of Psychology, 
e.g. Lloyd Morgan’s “ Psychology for Teachers,” or Sully’s 
“ ‘Teachers’ Handbook of Psychology.”’ 

Our Course.—We shall study the four first-named books, 
Douglas’s ‘ Mill,’ and Minto’s ‘ Logic’ ; but for elementary 
psychology we shall use ‘Mental Science and Logic for 
Teachers,’ written by the author of this course, and published 
(price 2s. 6d.) by Messrs. Thos. Nelson and Son. This last- 
named work should be thoroughly mastered by the student, 
as it sets out the essentials of Logic and Psychology in simple 
language. As we shall have occasion to refer to it at every 
stage in our course, it will be convenient to use the initials M. 
S. and L. in place of the full title. 


(1) Jevons’s ‘Elementary Lessons in Logic,’ Lessons I.-IX. 

Lesson I.—The main point under discussion here is whether 
Logic is a science or an art, or both. Before reading Jevons, 
chap. vii. of M. S. and L. is to be studied, and the student should 
try to clearly understand the two kinds of inference, viz., formal 
and material, the former of which is known as deduction, the 
latter as induction, The Laws of Thought are the foundations of 
Logic. They are, as Jevons very aptly says, such that— 

(1) All people think in accordance with them, and agree that 
they do so as soon as they understand their meaning ; and 

(2) That they think in accordance with them whatever may be 
the subject about which they are thinking. 

Everybody admits that Logic is a science—i.¢., an organised 
system of knowledge; but there is much conflict of opinion as to 
whether it is also an art. Prof. Welton, in his ‘ Logic’ (Part L, 
p. 12), discusses this question very suggestively. ‘ Whether we 
call it an art,’ he says, ‘depends very much upon our use of the 
term. That Logic has a practical and a theoretical side can hardly 
be denied ; for, by the very fact of laying down the principles of 
valid thought, it furnishes rules for detecting and avoiding false 
reasoning ; and it provides, moreover, principles for investigating 
the relations between things. But here we have a Practical 
Science, not an art in the strict sense of that term. Rightly under- 
stood, an art is a body of precepts for performing some work, and 
is thus not limited to one object-matter. For instance, the art of 
music involves a knowledge of musical instruments, of the human 
voice and its management, etc., in addition to the knowledge of 
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musical theory, which last alone can be called science. Logic is 
not an art in this sense ; if it were. it would of necessity be the 
widest of arts—Ars artium, as it has indeed been called—and 
would embrace special rules for reasoning in every branch of know- 
ledge. This it does not do ; its principles, and the rules drawn 
from them, are quite general. It does not even profess to teach 
men to reason accurately ; it only gives the principles and rules to 
which accurate reasoning conforms. A man may be able to arrive 
at true conclusions and yet never have learned logic ; and, on the 
other hand, one may know all logical principles and yet reason 
falsely.’ Cp. thiswith Jevons, p. 8, and with M.S. and L., chap vii. 

Lesson JI.—Before reading this chapter, turn to $$ 79-81 M. S. 
and L., and carefully learn the table at the end of the chapter. 

Logic furnishes rules whereby the validity of inference, or the 
arguments that are based therenpon, may be tested ; but as argu- 
ments consist of propositions, and as propositions are made up of 
terms, the study of logic must of necessity commence with the study 
of terms. 

In order to understand clearly what is meant by Simple Appre- 
hension or Conception, whereby a general notion is arrived at, the 
student must turn to $ 50 of M. S. and L , and study this carefully. 
She should then return to Jevons, and try to grasp the difference 
between Nominalists, Realists, and Conceptualists, The Realists 
may be left out of consideration altogether, for, as Jevons says, 
‘ Everyone allows, in the present day, that nothing can physically 
exist corresponding to a general notion.’ It will be interesting to 
compare Prof. Welton’s statement, comparing Nominalists and 
Conceptualists, with that of Jevons. 

* They (the Nominalists) hold that every time a General Name is 
used an image is present to the mind. They say that the class is 
thought of either under the image of one individual member of it, 
with a kind of mental reservation that the particular attributes of 
this representative are to be disregarded, or else by a rapid succes- 
sion of iia of various members of the class. On this view it 
is difficult to see how we could have any concept of abstract 
qualities, such as truth and justice, for of such we can certainly 
form no images.’ Hobbes, Berkeley, and Prof. Bain may be cited 
as advocates of this view. 

J. S. Mill held'a modified view which made some approach to 
Conceptualism. He says: ‘ We have a concrete representation, 
certain of the component elements of which are distinguished by a 
mark [7.¢. by the class name] designating them for special attention ; 
and this conception, in cases of exceptional intensity, excludes all 
consciousness of the others.’ But he adds: ‘There is always pre- 
sent a concrete idea or image, of which the attributes comprehended 
in the concept are only, and cannot be conceived as anything 
but, a part.’ He therefore held that a concept is a mere generic 
image, 

The Conceptualists, to which school most modern writers belong, 
hold that a concept involves no image. It is an intelligible, not 
a sensible, synthesis of attributes, and thought is constantly carried 
on by means of concepts without the accompaniment of images, 
whether particular or generic. At the same time they insist fully on 
the important part played by names in the formation of concepts 
(‘ Logic,’ Part I. pp. 16, 17). 

Judgment and Reasoning are dealt with in $$ 52 and 53 M. S. 
and L., to which the student is referred. 

Lesson III.—Hobbes’s definition of a name or term should be 
committed to memory, and the double function of a term, viz. 
(1) raising in our own minds, and (2) in the minds of others, the 
likeness of some former thought should be well noted. Chap. viii. 
M. S. and L. should be most carefully studied before turning to 
Jevons. In the classification of terms it is most essential to cleaily 
see that each of the six classifications is entirely independent of all 
the rest, or else cross division may result and confusion be the out- 
come. For example, teachers often allow their scholars to say that 
there are three sorts of names, viz., 27 0fer,, common, and abstract. 
This is a confused classification, due to cross division, for proper nouns 
may be either concrete or abstract ; and the same may be said with 
respect to common names. The correct procedure would be to say 
that names are either proper or common, which completes the division 
of names considered from the point of view of how many individuals 
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they denote, and then to proceed to another division by considering 
what names stand for concrete existing things, and what names, on 
the other hand, stand for abstractions that exist only in the mind. 
A little reflection will make this important point clear, when the 
student may proceed to consider the division as set out in § 85 
M. S. and L. and in Jevons. 

It will be easy to see that a collective name is the same of all 
but not of each, as Jevons so aptly expresses it. The word distribu- 
tively needs careful attention, as it is a most important word in 
logic. It means referring to cach individual, and is thus the oppo- 
site of collective 

Because abstract names are made from adjectives, the student 
must not confound these two very different things. As Mill says 
(Book I. chap. i. § 2), there is no logical difference between round 
and round thing, hence adjectives are names, and not only so, but 
they are also undeniably concrete and not abstract names, for 
there is just the same distinction between wse/u/ and use/ulness as 
there is between useful thing and usefulness. 

That part of the chapter that deals with opposites and negatives 
or contradictories needs attention. Read in this connection $ 78 
M. S. and L., and note the application of the third law of thought, 
viz, the law of excluded middle, in this connection. Observe that 
‘when speaking of negation, the alternatives are contradictories ; 
but when it is a question of quantity or degree, the term opposites 
must be used.’ 

After having gone through the chapter on terms or names in both 
Jevons and M. S. and L,, the student should turn to Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ 
and carefully read Book I. chap. ii., which deals with the same sub- 
ject. The study of the connotation of terms may be postponed 
until Jevons’s Fifth Lesson is under study 

Lesson I¥.—We now proceed to deal with the imperfections of 
names and how they may be remedied. The most serious imperfec- 
tion is ambiguity, or plurality of meaning, from which very few, if 
any, terms are free. This is discussed in chap. ix. M. S. and L. 
under the head of ‘ Equivocation,’ and it will be remembered that 
our sixth division of terms had ambiguity as its basis, a univocal 
term being one that is not, and an equivocal term one that is, sub- 
ject to ambiguity. The summing up in § 89 of M. S. and L. is so 
important that we reproduce it here. 


Equivocations of Terms. 


(1) Words alike in sound with different spelling, ¢.¢. buoy, boy. 
(2) Words alike in spelling but different in sound, ¢.g. per’mit, 
permit’ ; tear, tear (pronounced /are), 
(3) Words alike in sound and spelling :— 
(a) Words really different, ¢.¢. rent 
(6) Transfer of meaning by association of contiguity, ¢.¢g 
school. 
(c) Transfer of meaning by analogy (association of similarity), 
é.g. sweet, fine 
In order to understand fully what is meant by the associations of 
contiguity and similarity, the student should turn to $ 65 of M.S. 
and L., where the association of ideas is treated of 


Lesson V.—Read chap. x. M. S. and L., and also Book. I. 
chap. ii, of Mill’s ‘Logic.’ There will be no difficulty in un- 
derstanding that we may use a term to denote all the individuals com- 
prehended by it, or we may think of the qualities or attributes belong- 
ing to every one of the individuals to which the name applies. The 
difficulty will come when discussing connotative and non-connotative 
terms, especially with respect to (1) Proper Names, that are non- 
connotative according to Mill, with whom, however, Jevons only 
half agrees. In this connection we may again usefully quote Prof. 
Welton, who says that ‘ Proper Names are non-connotative, for 
they can only sugyes/, not imp/y, attributes, and are, therefore, in 
themselves meaningless ;’ in support of which he says, ‘ To any- 
body who knew the geographical fact that Everest is the highest 
mountain in Asia, the name Everest would doubtless suggest all 
that the words *‘ the highest mountain in Asia” imply. But @ word 
is not connotative because it may suggest facts or attributes otherwise 
known, but because it implies them, so that the name by itself is, 
when understood, sufficient to impart the knowledge that they are 
possessed by every object it denotes. This distinction between 
suggestion and implication is of fundamental importance, and it is 
through overlooking it that the late Prof. Jevons, Mr. Bradley, 
and a few other logicians have held that proper names are conno- 
tative. No doubt proper names were originally significant, and 
implied attributes. Thus Avon in Old English meant water ; 
Jacob meant a supplanter ; Smith or Butcher one who followed a 
certain trade. But even as so given their main function was dis- 
itnction, and the name was retained even though the attribute it at 
first implied was removed ; to deduce connotation from this original 
descriptive character is to confuse connotation with etymology.’ 
As to connotative abstract names Mill is probably right and Jevons 
wrong, for ‘when an abstract term is the name of a group of attri 


butes there seems no good reason for denying that it is connotative. 
Thus when virtue is a name common to justice, benevolence, 
veracity, and other qualities of conduct which men agree in regarding 
as praiseworthy, it therefore denotes those good qualities, and connotes 
the attribute goodness which they possess in common. So colour 
denotes redness, blackness, blucness, &c., and connotes the power 
of affecting the eye in a certain way : ‘‘figure’”’ denotes roundness, 
squareness, triangularily, etc., and connotes shape and extension in 
space. We thus reach the conclusion that all General Names, 
abstract as well as concrete, are connotative, and this view seems 
the only one that is compatible with the nature of a General Name’ 
(Welton). 

The student will now be in a position to understand the whole of 
the chapter on ‘ Names’ in Mill’s ‘Logic.’ This chapter should 
therefore be thorovghly learnt as part of the month’s work. 

Lesson VI.-—That language grows is a fact that can be proved 
with the greatest possible ease by reference to almost any term in 
common use. Take for example the term machine. Within the 
last few years this word has been specialised by cyclists until to-day 
it means (to them) not any kind of machine, but the particular one in 
which they are most interested. What the student must next do, 
after having proved the truth of the statement that living language 
is subject to growth, is to connect this growth with the connotation 
and denotation of terms, /.¢. to understand clearly that Specialisa- 
tion is only another name for increase of intension, and therefore 
of decrease of extension, and that Generalisation means increase 
of extension, and therefore decrease of intension. Examples of 
each kind of growth should be selected and carefully committed to 
memory. 

The reference to synonyms is also very important and just as 
interesting. There will be no difficulty in understanding what de- 
synonymisation is and what it is due to. If the student has access 
to a copy of Trench ‘On Words’ she will find some interesting 
and instructive remarks in the chapter on Synonyms. She should 
also turn to Mill’s ‘ Logic’ Book 1V. chap. v. and read what is said 
‘On the Natural History of the Variations in the Meanings of 
Terms.’ Although this part of Mill is outside the range of that 
set by the University for study, it bears so pertinently on the growth 
of language that it would be very unwise indeed to omit to read it 
in connection with the work set out for study this month. 

Lesson VII.—This part of Jevons is not very important. It 
will be enough for the student to go once carefully through it, and 
then to remember that perfect knowledge is clear, distinct, ade- 
quate, and intuitive ; the opposites—odbscure, confused, inadequate 
and syméolical—are sure to suggest themselves. 

Lesson YIII.—If a person simply names an object, it would be 
ridiculous to say, ‘ You are wrong,’ or ‘ That is false,’ since truth or 
falsity, rightness or wrongness, has no meaning except with respect to 
judgments or opinions, and judgments consist in saying that one thing 
is like or unlike another ; so that two things must be compared before 
we can appropriately say ‘true’ or ‘false,’ the truth or falsity being 
not in the thing, but in the assertion of likeness or unlikeness that 
is made respecting the two things. See $$ 52, 119, and 120, M. S. 
and L. This is what Jevons means when he says, ‘A term standing 
alone is not capable of expressing truth.’ Of course it is not ; it 
can only call up into consciousness the thing of which it is the 
name. Hence, if you say ‘table,’ and I say ‘ table is false,’ it sounds 
utterly ridiculous, as indeed it is. The next point is the difference 
between the logical and the grammatical use of language. This is 
referred to in $ 76 M. S. and L., where it is shown that the gram- 
matical sentence may be other than assertive ; but that only asser- 
tions can be received as logical propositions. This must be care- 
fully understood, as must also the difference between logical and 
grammatical analysis. Note the use that is made of the vowels in 
the two Latin words ego and afirmo, and understand clearly that 

‘whenever the predicate is clearly intended to apply to the whole o/ 
the subject, we may treat the proposition as universal,’ and then 
proceed to observe the peculiar usage of the words some and few. 
Strictly speaking, when a man in ordinary conversation says some 
plants are poisonous, he may be taken to mean that some are not : 
but this is not in accordance with logical usage, where we concern 
ourselves solely and entirely with the ‘some’ in question, steadfastly 
abstaining from any statement whatsoever respecting ‘the others,’ 
so that the statement logically considered would amount to ‘some 
plants are poisonous’; the rest may be so or not, we make no 
assertion concerning them. When we say ‘few men are learned,’ 
we really mean to say that the rest of the men are not learned. 
Carefully attend to this as given in Jevons and in M. S. and L., 
$ 123, where is also pointed out the great difference between the 
meaning of few and a /ew, the former generally indicating a par- 
ticular negative or ‘O’ proposition, the latter a particular affirma- 
tive or ‘1’ proposition. These little points should be very carefully 
attended to by the L.L.A. candidate, as they are very popular at 
St. Andrews, a very common question being the classification of 
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propositions which cannot be classified in the usual way until the 
meaning of some modifying word has been seen and a change in the 
expression been made, when the question becomes transparently 
simple. We shall return to this later, but it is well that the student 
should be on her guard from the outset. The terms exclusive, 
exceptive, etc., as applied to propositions, should present but jittle 
difficulty, they being in each case practically self-explanatory. 
Book I. chap. iv. of Mill’s ‘Logic’ may be read afier this Lesson 
has been carefully studied, but we shall go into the question again 
when the study of Mill is undertaken. 

Lesson IX.—Euler’s circies are very helpful, and must be well 
understood. The dotted lines in $ 127 M. S. and L. are important, 
as showing more plainly the indefiniteness involved in the use of the 
word some. The table in $ 124 is repeated here for the sake of 
emphasis, as it puts the distribution of terms in a nutshell :— 


E both S and P. 
A ate" S only. 
O distributes P a. 
I neither. 


The student should first study this tabular statement, frequently 
referring to Euler’s circles whilst so doing, and then write it down 
again and again until it will be impossible to forget it. The order 
E, A, O, I should be remembered as indicating a gradually decreas- 
ing degree of distribution, beginning with E that distributes both 
subject and predicate, and ending with I that distributes neither. 
In the conversion of propositions, which is another favourite exer- 
cise with the St. Andrews examiner in logic, it is impossible to 
proceed intelligently if it is not understood and remembered, for 
example, that all negatives distribute their predicates, and that all 
affirmatives have an undistributed predicate, and so on. 

The Square of Opposition.—Read M.S. and L., $$ 128-132, 
taking heed to thoroughly grasp the signification of the terms 
contraries, subcontraries, contradictories, and subalterns, all 
of which are very nicely set out by Jevons. Note that the greatest 
amount of opposition is between contraries, where if one is true the 
other must be false, the two being completely irreconcilable ; thus 
if it is true that ‘all liquids are mobile,’ it is unthinkable that ‘no 
liquids are mobile’ ; and if it is true that ‘no ferns have flowers,’ 
it is glaringly false to state that ‘all ferns have flowers.” What the 
student has to do in order to fully appreciate this question of opposi- 
tion is to imagine each proposition in turn true and false, and to see 
what necessarily follows. Thus if A is true E is false, and if E is 
true A is false. If, on the other hand, A is false, it does not follow 
that E is true, the diversity between contraries is so great as to 
make the truth of one dependent on more than the falsity of the 
other. This marks the difference between contraries and contra- 
dictories, for if A is true O is false, and if O is true A is false, as be- 
fore. Per contra, if O is false A is true, and if A is false O is of 
necessity true. This square of opposition is very interesting and 
important, becauses it introduces us to the conversion of proposi- 
tions —i.e., passing from one proposition to another that is con- 
tained in it, whereby a truth is expressed in a somewhat different 
form, a process that should be vastly interesting to teachers, who 
are so intimately and so frequently concerned in putting the same 
truth in as many different forms as possible. Hence it is desirable 
that the square of oppositiun should be thoroughly digested. Espe- 
cially should the student be able to draw the square, and to show 
the truth of the various statements that are contained within it. 
The latter part of the ninth lesson—viz., that relating to necessary, 
contingept, and impossible matter—is of but slight importance, and 
may be passed over after a first reading. 


Questions set at Previous Examinations. 

1. Distinguish carefully between connotation and denotation, 
taking as examples the terms Law, Legislator, Legality. (1888. ) 

2. Define (a2) contradictory terms, (4) contradictory propositions. 
Give examples. (1888.) 

3. Define and exemplify the various kinds of terms. How would 
you classify figure, equal, multitude, nationality, Her Majesty, 
taste. (1890.) : 

4. Explain and criticise the statement that the denotation and 
connotation of terms vary inversely. Are proper names connota- 
tive? (1893.) a 

5. Distioguish contrary and contradictory opposition, and draw 
inferences from the following propositions :— 

(a) Every man is not wise. 
(6) There are no great philosophers who are not poets. (1893.) 

6. Give an example of (1) a connotative singular term, (2) a col- 
lective abstract term, (3) a privative general term, (4) a collective 
general term ; or show if, and why, any of these combinations are 
impossible. 
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7- What is meant by ‘connotation’ and ‘ denotation,’ Explain 
Mill’s view that proper names have no connotation. 


In answering the above questions the student should prefer 
those that seem most difficult, and she should not be satisfied 
until she has obtained a satisfactory solution to the question. 
Should she be unable to negotiate the question, she should send 
it to us, and we will deal with it in the notes that will follow each 
month’s course of work. 

The answering of questions is a very useful part of the pre- 
paration for the L.L.A. examination, and should on no account 
be omitted. 

Each month’s work should be accomplished in the month set 
apart for it. The work that has to foliow will, of course, be 
increasingly difficult, hence a negligent student can have no 
chance of success, whereas the diligent student who does not 
rest satisfied until she has gone over the work set for each 
month, and who in addition attempts regularly to answer a fair 
proportion of the questions set, need have no fear of the result when 
in June 1899 she has to face the examiners. 

To those students who would like to have their work regularly 
revised by the author of this course, it is announced that such re- 
vision can be obtained for a fee of 10s., whi h will cover the whole 
period of preparation. The name and address of the student 
should be written distinctly on the first page, only one side of the 
paper should be written upon, and each page should be numbered. 
With each instalment of work must te sent the current coupon 
of the PRacTiIcAL TEACHER, as this offer is made in the interests 
of the readers of the PRACTICAL TEACHER alone, so that answers 
sent without the coupon can on no account be corrected or re 
ceived. 

We shall be very glad to receive particulars of the success of 
those students who followed the PRAcTICAL TEACHER course in 
Honours education. It is hardly necessary to say that such ‘com- 
munications will be considered as confidential. 


ee 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


June 1899. 
BY R. C. B. KERIN, B.A. (LONDON), 
First in First Class Classical Honours ai Final ; Principas, 
Carlyon College, 55 & 56, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
AND 
E. J. SCHWARTZ, M.A., B.SC., 
Late Scholar of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 





Under the new regulations for the Matriculation, which come into 
force next January, candidates are required to show a competent 
knowledge in each of the following subjects :— 

(1) Latin (Two Papers), (2) English (Two Papers), (3) Mathe- 
matics (Two Papers), (4) General Elementary Science (Two 
Papers), (5) Any one of the following Languages or Sciences :— 
Greek, French, German, Sanskrit, Arabic, Elementary Mechanics, 
Elementary Chemistry, Elementary Sound, Heat, and Light, Ele- 
mentary Magnetism and Electricity, Elementary Botany (One 
Paper). 

Three hours will be allotted to every paper. 

In the course starting this month we shal! deal at greater length 
with Latin than with any of the other subjects. The choice in the 
optional subjects is so large that it would not be worth while to deal 
with the various subjects, and our readers as a rule will find no difti- 
culty in selecting a subject which they have previously learned. 

We were very pleased to learn that several of the readers who 
followed our course for the June 1898 examination passed in the 
first division, and we trust that the same yood forwne may attend 
those who will follow our course for next June. 


LATIN. 

Two papers of three hours’ duration each are set in Latin at the 
Matriculation. One paper contains passages from the set bocks, 
questions on grammar and history and geography arising out of 
these books, and four ‘ unseens’ for translati »n into English, two prose 
pieces and two verse pieces, two only of which are to be attempted. 
One piece must be prose, the other must be verse. The second 
paper consists of seven or eight grammatical questions on accidence 
and syntax, and of sentences to be turned into Latin. We: shall 
point out each month in our course the grammaiical points that will 
require special attention. Typical English sentences will be given 
each month, with their Latin equivalent and notes on the idiomatic 
differences between the two languages. Test papers will be set 
each month. Kegulations concerning the coriectiun of answets are 
given at the end of the course. 
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The books prescribed for June are ‘In Catalinam I.’ and ‘Pro 
Marcello.’ We recommend as a text-book for the ‘In Catalinam L.’ 
Macmillan’s Elementary Edition, edited by Nall. For grammar we 
recommend either Postgate’s ‘New Latin Primer’ (Cassell) or 
Allen’s Latin Grammar (Clarendon Press). Roby and Wilkin’s 
Elementary Latin Grammar is also an excellent book. For sentences 
we recommend Bayfield’s Exercises (Cassell), or Bradley’s ‘ Arnold,’ 
or Allen’s ‘ First Latin Exercise Book,’ Gepp and Haigh’s ‘ Latiu 
Dictionary,’ and Smith’s ‘ Smaller Latin Dictionary,’ are excellent 
dictionaries. For ‘translations at sight’ the ‘ Anglice Reddenda,’ 
by Jerram, fourth edition (Clarendon Press), is an excellent book. 


Latin Course for September. 
1. ‘In Catalinam I,’ chapters 1-12. 
2. Grammar (Postgate), sections I-27 ; sections 251-277; or 
Allen, sections 1-19 ; sections 154~—160. 
3. ‘Anglice Reddenda,’ Nos. 1-15. 
4. Do some sentences each week from one of the books men- 
tioned above. Practice in doing sentences is essential. 


Grammar Notes. 

Note the rules for the accentuation of polysyllables. The 
accent is on the penult if the vowel of the penult is long, otherwise 
the accent is on the antepenult, ¢.¢. amicus, décdris. It is very 
important to know the genders of substantives, as questions are 
frequently set on this. ‘The best way to learn them is to commit to 
memory the rhymes given in the grammars, In the first declension 
note the archaic form of the genitive ai; the words which end in 
-bus in the dat. and abl. plural ; the words ending in-m in the gen. 
pl. ; the declension of paterfamilias and materfamilias. In the 
second declension, note the three neuter words ending in ws, viz., 
virus, valgus, and pelagus. These words are not used in the plural 
(except pelagus, rarely). As they are neuter the acc, is the same 
as the nominative. Vulgus is occasionally masculine. Note the 
rules for the genitive of words in -ius, Note the vucatives of filius, 
genius, and proper names in -ius. Note the words that have the 
genitive plural in -um, especially sestertius : the declension of deus. 

In the third declension, learn the list of words with different 
stems. . You will find a good list in Postgate and Allen. Refer 
constantly to this. Know the rules and the exceptions for the 
genitive plural in um and ium. Note the words which have the 
acc. sing. in um and the abl. sing. ini. In Cicero, words that have 
the genitive plural ium have the acc. pl. in is. Note in the fourth 
declension the words that have (a) ibus, (4) ubus, in the dat. and 


abl. pL In the fifth declension note that dies and res alone have a 
full pl., the other words have no gen., dat , or abl. plural. 
Sentences. 
(1) They mever told your father that Cwsar was killed by 


Brutus. 

Caesarem a Bruto interfectum (esse) patri tuo (vestro) nunquam 
dixerunt. 

(2) Note that after verbs of saying, thinking, knowing, and 
similar verbs, a clause introduced by the conjunction ‘that’ (or, 
speaking briefly, a ‘that clause,’) is expressed by the acc. and in- 
finitive—the subject of the ‘that clause’ in English becomes the 
acc. in Latin, and the verb is put into the infinitive. Be careful 
not to use ‘ut’ and the subjunctive. (6) The great difficulty is to 
determine what tense of the infinitive is to be used. The tense of 
the infinitive will be re/ative to the verd on which it depends ; if 
the action of the verb in the infinitive occurs at the same time as 
that of the verb on which it depends, the present inf. will be used, 
¢.g., he says that Balbum is wise, ‘ Balbum sapientem esse dicit.’ 
The verb in the inf. will be perfect, if the time of the action of the 
verb in the inf. is antecedent to that of the verb on which the inf. 
depends, and the fut, inf. will be used if the time of the action of 
the verb in the inf is future to that of the verb on which it depends, 
Now, in the examples above, ‘the killing’ takes place dcfore the 
reporting of it, and consequently the perf. inf. is used. (c) The 
agent after a passive verb is expressed by the aé/. with the preposi- 
tion @ or ab (ad before a vowe! or 4), hence a Bruto. (d) Be 
careful not to express father by the acc. case. Verbs of telling and 
giving require, in Latin, the dative of the person to whom a thing 
is told or given, hence patri. (ce) Your is expressed by fuus if 
‘your’ refers to one person only, otherwise by vester. The Latins 
did not use the plural vos or ves/er when speaking of one person 
only. (/) Zsse is generally omitted in the future inf. act. and 
perf. inf. passive forms. (g) Be careful not to write interfectus ; 
the variable part (if there is any) of the infinitive agrees with the 
subject, which is here Caesarem, hence we have interfectum. 


2. We hope to go to Capua as quickly as possible. 

Nos Capuam quam celerrime ituros (esse) speramus, 

Note (a) Verbs of hoping (when the hope refers to the future), 
threatening, and promising are followed by the acc. and fut. int. , 
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Note (4) in Ex. 1 explains why the future 


not by the present inf. 
inf. is used—as the time of ‘going’ is future to that of ‘ hoping. 
(4) The fut. inf. act. and the perf. inf. pass. are made up of the 
verb esse (generally omitted), and the future part. and perf. pass. 
part. respectively. These participles agree in gender, number, and 
case with the subject of the inf. Now the subject of the inf. in the 
above sentence is nos, which isacc, masc. pl. .*. ituros is acc. masc. 
plural. (c) Motion to is expressed by ad or in with the acc., but in 
the case of names of towns or small islands the acc. is used without 
a preposition. Therefore ad Capuam would be bad Latin, though 
ad urbem eo, ‘1 go to the city,’ is good Latin, wxdem eo would be 
poetical and consequently not to be imitated by intending Matricu- 
lants—Poetry is out of place in the Matriculation. 


3. He marched from Syracuse to Rome in seven days. 

Syracusis Romam septem diebus contendit. 

Note (a) Motion from is generally expressed by a or aé with the 
ablative. In the case, however, of the name of a town or small 
island, the ablative alone is used. (4) Syracuse is in Latin Syra- 
cusaé, a plural noun of the first declension. (c) Time within which 
an event happens is expressed by the ablative without a preposi- 
tion, hence diebus. Intra, with the acc. could also be used, and 
we could have written above, with equal correctness, infra septem 
dies. 

Sentences for Practice. 

1. We never told your uncle (avuncu/us) that we went to 
Rome. 

2. They threatened (minor) to give this book to their friends in 
two days’ time. 

3. Noone (#emo) told me that his friend had been injured (/aedo) 
by his father. 

4. We do not hope to see him before the arrival (adventus) of 
the general. 

5. Each (guisgue) of the soldiers marched (/acio iter) to Rome 
with his friends. 

6. He did not promise (fromitto) you to tell this to the general. 

7. We can not tell him that his father was put to death by the 
enemy. 

8. He has never told his father that his brother will be slain by 
the general. 

9. Many people said that he was mad. 

10. We threatened to tell this to his father, who was stopping 
(maneo) in the ciiy. 

Test Paper—Latin, 

1. Give the rules for the gender of nouns of the second declen- 
sion, with the exceptions. 

2. What is the gender of words ending, in the nominative, in o 7 
Mention the exceptions. 

3. Give the genitive sing. and plural, and the gender, of the fol- 
lowing words : pilus, palus, crus, ds, ds, as, vis, lis, vulgus, senex, 
bos, dedecus, aries, arbor, mus, fons, frons (2), bidens, deus, 
cadaver, iubar, seges, caro, supellex. 

4. What is the rule for the gender of words of the fifth declen- 
sion? What nouns of this declension have a full plural ? 

5. Give the chief rules for determining the gen. plural of nouns 
of the third declension. 

6. What is the rule for the dat. and abl. pl. of nouns of the 


fourth declension ? 
ENGLISH. 

Two papers will be set in English—one dealing with English, the 
other with the Grammar, Literature, and History of the Language. 
English Composition may possibly be set as well. In each paper a 
choice of questions is given. Fifteen questions are usually set, of 
which no more than ten are to be attempted. Generally speaking, 
three questions are connected with the History of the Language ; 
for example, a favourite question is to write out a tabular statement of 
the Indo-European Family of Languages. There is generally a 
question on the alphabet. One question is devoted to analysis, 
which is sometimes obligatory. Very frequently a knowledge of 
Prosody is required. Five or six sentences are frequently given to 
correct or justify. 

Thé remaining questions deal as a rule with the Accidence and 
Syntax of the Parts of Speech, and under the new regulations 
elementary questions on Literature will probably be set. 

The period in history extends from the earliest times down to 
1700 A.D. We advise every student to make an analysis, as it will 
enable him in the examination-room to put down what he has to 
say in a brief and succinct manner, and not in that rambling and 
incoherent fashion the examiner, to his cost, knows so well. 

The Englishgrammar we can recommend most strongly is ‘English 
Grammar, Past and Present,’ by Nesfield (published by Macmillan 
and Co.). It isan excellent book, written for the Mactriculation, 
and embodies all the recent and modern views on the subject. A 
candidate who knows this book can ‘floor’ any question set in the 
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Matriculation. Skeat’s Primer of English Etymology (Clarendon 
Press, 1s, 6d.) is a very useful little book, and states Grimm’s Law 
in a very clear manner. Among other useful books we may men- 
tion Morris’s Historical Grammar (new edition, Macmillan), West’s 
Grammar (Pitt Press), Meiklejohn’s English Grammar. We shall 
adopt Nesfield as the best book for our course. 

For Literature Stopford Brook’s primer (in Macmillan’s Series), 
will be probably the most suitable book. 

In History there is an embarras de richesse. Among many 
excellent books available we may mention Oman’s ‘ English 
History’ (Arnold), Gardiner’s ‘ English History’—the first two 
volumes will be sufficient—Ransome’s ‘ History,’ Green’s ‘ History’ 
(Macmillan). Tait’s ‘Analysis’ (Macmillan), and Tait’s ‘ Analysis 
of Green’s History’ (Macmillan), will be found useful. Gardiner’s 
* Atlas’ is an excellent book. 


English Course for September. 

1. Grammar, Nesfield, Part I., Chapters I. and II. ; Part III. 
Chapter XXVI. to § 492. 

2. History, from the beginning to the death of Alfred. Note the 
definition of a noun; classification of nouns; personification ; 
different methods of distinguishing genders ; masculine words 
formed from the feminine; history and origin of the various suffixes 
indicating gender, number and case; formation of the plural : 
formation of words like songstress, drake, witch, lord, lady, woman, 
bachelor, widower, bridegroom, seamstress, vixen, brethren, news ; 
remnants of the old inflections; words with two plurals; words 
with different meanings in the sing. and plural ; false plurals ; 
double plural endings ; words only used (1) in the plural, (2) .in 
the singular ; the reason why the possessive case has an apostrophe 
and the plural has not, except in the letters of the alphabet ; plural 
of compound nouns ; relics of the old possessive inflections, ¢.¢., 
Lady-day, Saturday, etc. ; the absolute case in English ; the parts 
of speech that have case; Christ his sake (§ 482) : a book of John’s. 
In § 479 note the reason why words of separate origin are selected 
to note the distinction of sex. In $ 480 the history of the possessive 
case is clearly traced. In § 489 note why some words are the same 
in the plural as in the singular. Note in $ 490 plurals that have 
become singular, and in § 491 singulars that have become plurals. 

Note the fellowing points :—The original inhabitants of Britain, 
their customs, religion, etc., the various Roman invasions and con- 
quests, with the names of the principal commanders and their 
British opponents ; the results of the Roman Conquest ; the five 
provinces ; the Roman officials, especially the Count of the Saxon 
Shore ; introduction of Christianity by Augustine ; Offa’s Dyke ; 
the Venerable Bede ; who was the first King of England, and the 
causes and progress of the various Danish invasions ; the Battle of 
Ethandune and the Treaty of Wedmore; the Five Burghers; 
Danelagh ; Guthrum ; Hastings ; Alfred’s legislative, social, and 
military changes. 


MATHEMATICS. 


For the Matriculation of the London University is required a 
knowledge of — 

(a) Euclid’s first four books or the subjects treated therein. 

(4) The general principles of Arithmetic. 

(c) Algebra up to the solution of quadratic equations and 
arithmetical and geometrical progressions, 

To obtain this knowledge it is requisite to obtain suitable text- 
books, the following are the ones we should recommend for the 
guidance of the private student :— 

Euclid.—Hall & Stevens’ edition is the best book, and the 
private student may perhaps find the use of the key to the exercises 
contained therein of service to him. Of other editions we can speak 
well of Casey’s ‘ Euclid,’ to which also a key has been published. 

Arithmetic.—Pendlebury’s ‘ Arithmetic’ is undoubtedly the most 
suitable book. 

Algebra.—Hall & Knight's ‘ Elementary Algebra’ or Charles 
Smith’s ‘Elementary Algebra’ are both excellent books, and the 
student cannot do better than use one of these. 


GEOMETRY COURSE. 


This month the student should read the first twenty-six propo- 
sitions of the 1st book of Euclid together with the definitions, 
axioms, and postulates. 

If he has read this subject before, he should revise it and work 
some of the exercises from Hall & Stevens’, more especially those 
which have been italicised as being more important. If this is the 
first acquaintance of the student with geometry, he should first get 
up thoroughly the definitions and learn the propositions slowly, 
drawing his own figure. Each proposition, after being learnt, 
should be written out later in the day without the book. When the 
first ten have been read they should be revised before proceeding 
urther. Be sure each proposition is quite clear and thoroughly 











grasped before going on with the next, above all do not attempt to 
learn any by heart. 
We append a few examples :— 
(1) Describe an isosceles triangle having each of its equal 
sides double the base. 
(2) Find a point on a given circle equidistant from two given 
points. 
(3) Trisect a given finite right line. 


ARITHMETIC COURSE. 


We shall assume our readers to be already acquainted with the 
greater portion of this subject, and only touch on those points which 
are of especial importance. 

This month had better be devoted to the study of decimals, to 
which end Chapter XV. of Pendlebury had better be read up, and 
plenty of the examples worked. 

Be able to reduce a recurring decimal to a vulgar fraction, with 
a full explanation of every step of your process, 


Note that a vulgar fraction < when brought to a decimal, must 


either be a terminating one or must at least recur at or previous to 
the — 1st decimal place, ‘e.g., # = ‘42857i has recurred at the 
6th place. 
We add a few examples :— 
(1) Find the value in pounds, shillings and pence of 


£3°1475- : ‘ 
(2) Add together *437, 3°213, 7°142. 
(3) Find to 2 decimal places the value of 
I+4+$+3+ 


ALGEBRA COURSE. 


We assume a knowledge of the elementary rules, ¢.¢., Addition, 
Subtraction, etc. , and commence our course with the study of simple 
simultaneous equations. 

Chapters XIII. to XVL., inclusive, of Hall & Knight may be read, 
and plenty of the examples worked, for the student ot average ability 
a selection, say every 5th example, should suffice. 

Note articles 107, 114, and 115. 

We append a few illustrative examples :— 

(1) Solve 
Fay 72 _Y 
"248 3 @ 
This is equivalent to solving 


eS ST 
$3 4.8% 
ee Oe , 
tar pg ent aet (2) 
OR a¢+3v= eet” 
8x—y = is a. 
Multiplying (1) by 2 and subtracting we get 
aoe fe 


Substituting in (1) 


So that the answer is 


(2) Solve 


For convenience put 


-— 
Il 
‘ 
a 


wI= & 


So that the equations becomes 
X¥+Y= 8 
X—Y=}. 

Leading to X wt 

Y=3 


I 
. &£= ., =? 
. Answer. 
y= y 3 
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GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Very little real knowle’ge of the subjects included under this 
heading can be ob:ained without the performing, or seeing per- 
formed, mapy simple experiments, as it is an experimental know 
ledge that is wanted) ‘lhe book we shall follow in this course is 
* Elementary General Science’ by Simmons & Jones (Macmillan & 
Co.), but the reading of uch a book will not suffice without labora- 
tory practice in the exp-riments described therein. 

The first three ch»p ers may be read this month and the ques- 
tions at the end of them answered. 

We add two test pop rs which the reader may work through, we 
shall be pleased to correct and mark these (at a charge of 7d. each 
post free) if forwarded to us. 


Mathematical Test Paper. 

a. Reduce ¥ to a recurring decimal, explaining any methods 
ased for shortening the work. 

2. Reduce ‘gi7 to a vulyar fraction, with a fu// explanation of 
your method. 

3. Prove (x — 3a)? + (2x + 5a)?>— (3x + 2a)? + 3(x — 3a) 
(2x + 5a)(3x + 2a) = 0 

4. Factorize 27 — 16y*, x4 —64y', and x* + 64y'. 

§- Two clocks which gain respectively 3 and 5 minutes per hour 
are together and correct wi 1 p.m. on January 1st, when will they 
next both show (a) the same time, (4) the same correct time ? 

6. If two triangles ABC, PQR have BA AC respectively equal 
to QP PR, but angle BAC greater than angle QPR, then shall BC 
be greater than QR. 

7. To find a point Pin a straight line AB so that angles QPA 
RPB may be «qual, Q and R being two given points on the same 
side of the righi line AB, 


R 
Q 


A B® 


General Science Faper. 

t. Explain clearly in wha: respects solids, liquids, and gases differ 
from each other. 

2. Draw to scale an isosceles triangle of area 10 sq. cm. 

3. Measure the diauweter and circumference of a halfpenny in 
inches and decimals thereof. 

4. Explain clearly what is meant by an acceleration of 10 ft. 
per sec. What would this be in yards and half seconds? 

§- One train is passing through a station at a speed of 30 miles 
an hour, and another is just starting in the opposite direction with 
an acceleration of 2 feet per sec. If each train be 100 yards long, 
how many seconds will thcy be in passing ? 


Notes. 

Answers to the test papers will be corrected 7d. per paper, post 
free. The same arrangement can be made for those who wish their 
translation at sight or their version of the ‘ Sentences for Practice’ 
corrected. Address: ‘ANSWERS,’ to the Matriculation Editor, 
* PRACTICAL TEACHER’ Office. 

Query by A. W. B. 
(1.) Bloué’s French Cun:position, published by Hachette & Co. 
(2.) Try Ponsouby & Co., Booksellers, Grafton Street, Dublin. 





MAP DRAWING FOR PUPIL TEACHERS AND 
SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS. 
(See Supplement presented with this issue.) 


T is not possible in a short article to point out all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a proper course of Map 
Drawing. It is an essential branch of Geography, without 
which the subject becomes a mere burden to the memory by 
the accumulation of isolated facts without sequence or con- 
nection. While History is aided by chronology, English by 
the deductive application of a limited number of rules, the 
names and terms in Geography have generally no mutual 
dependence except what is derived from the position of names 
and places in a map. Hence the necessity of utilising fully 
the only means of facili'ating the retention of a host of facts. 
That this is not done by the great majority of young 
students is only too apparent from the specimens which are 
continually received. 
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The special maps set as Memory Maps are not the only 
ones which should be practised, but, as continually pointed 
out to students, the preparation of a map is a very important 
part of the geography of any country. The use of an atlas 
crowded with names which are never required leads to a very 
hazy mental impression of the country as a whole, and the 
position of places in particular, and this haziness of ideas is 
the worst fault of the majority of answers to questions in 
Geography. penn 

In preparing the geography of a state which is new to the 
student, the first thing to do is to draw a good outline, and 
then, as the various sections are taken, those names ov/y 
should be inserted which are to be remembered. In this way 
the mind is not confused with unnecessary detail. It may be 
taken as generally true that the Geography of any country is 
not known unless a fairly correct memory map of it can be 
quickly and easily reproduced. 

The following are the chief points to which attention should 
be given in drawing a map. PTF at 

1. Framework.—A proper framework, with lines of lati- 
tude and longitude, must be drawn. The lines on the accom- 
panying maps are arranged so that their position may be 
remembered with little effort. A scale of miles should be 
added, this being readily found from the distance between the 
lines of latitude, if it be remembered that a degree of latitude 
is roughly 70 miles. 

2. Outline.—This must be correct in general form and set 
in with a bold black line, avoiding extreme regularity on the 
one hand and excessive indentation on the other. The general 
shape should be obtained by fixing the points where the out- 
line crosses the lines of latitude and longitude before com- 
mencing to draw. 

3. Mountains should be marked by a thick black line 
(summits shown by a ring) since time does not permit of 
proper shading by hachures. 

4. The Rivers should increase in thickness from source to 
mouth, and should be neither too straight nor too winding, and 
their tributaries should flow into them in a natural direction. 

5- Towns should be marked by a dot in their correct 
position. faint 

6. Printing must be, as far as possible, horizontal. Nothing 
gives a map a more untidy appearance than the names 
radiating in all directions like the spokes of a wheel. The 
style of printing should be, for capitals, plain block, #<¢., 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. 


There is no time nor useful purpose served in attempting 
Roman capitals. The small letters must be regular and plain, 
and there should be no variation, that is, the same letter 
should always be the same shape. The following will serve as 
a model :—abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

A fine pen should be used, but there should be no attempt 
at very small printing—clear, bold names are required. The 
names should be fairly distributed over the map without undue 
crowding. 

7. Boundaries between countries should be marked by 
chain dot —.—.—, between divisions by simple dots ......... 

8. Finish.—lf time permits, the outline should be shaded 
seaward by a little blue lead in horizontal strokes everywhere. 
The shading should not extend beyond half an inch from the 
coast, and must not be put on too heavily. The lakes should 
also be shaded in blue, A thin red line may be run round 
the inside of the country. A fairly thick black line should be 
ruled all round the map at a sufficient distance to allow of the 
numbers to the lines being inserted—these numbers must not 
be omitted. The map should be finished in about half an 
hour. 

Finally, continual practice is needed. Experience has 
shown that a good plan is to get a slate and scratch upon it 
the lines necessary for the map. The outline can then be 
put in quickly in slate pencil, compared with the original, and 
altered where necessary. Separate sections (¢.g., East Coast 
of England, etc.), such as are frequently asked for, can thus 
be quickly and easily drawn. 

Map drawing must receive considerable attention, not only 
because it is usually the highest-marked question in a 
Geography paper, but because, as stated above, it is an 
absolute necessity to the proper preparation of Geography. 

















OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 





QUARTERLY EXAMINATIONS. 


1. A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best set of papers 
submitted in each examination. 

2. All papers must be worked in strict accordance with rules, on 
foolscap paper and on one side cnly. 

3- Each set of papers must be accompanied by a certificate from 
parent or Head Teacher that the work has been done without aid 
and in the time allowed. 

4. All papers must be sent to Mr. A. T. Flux. The Bays, 
Belvedere, Kent, by Sept. 16. If it is desired that papers be 
returned, a P.O.O. for 1s. 6d. per set of papers must be enclosed. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1899. 
First YEAR, 
i. Penmanship. Time, 15 minutes ; 40 marks. 
Large hand :—Physical Exercise. 
Small hand :—‘ ‘Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride.” 


2. Geography. Time, t hour; 80 marks. Answer Question I 
and two others. 

(1) Draw a map of France, showing rivers, mountains and 10 towns. 

(2) Say what you can of the chief i :dustries of France. 
_ (3) What are the manufacturing districts of Germany? Name the towns in 
its ‘ Black Country, and say what you know of German workmen. 

(4) Describe a journey from Leith to and among the Norwegian fiords. 

(5) Give some account of the vegetable productions of Southern Europe. 

(6) Give the position and character of the following places :—Belgrade, 
Potsdam, The Landes, Antwerp, Riviera, Engadine, Rouen and Copenhagen. 


_ 3. History. Time, 1 hour; 80 marks. Answer 3 questions, 
including No. 1, if you can. 
(1) Explain clearly the causes and results of the Wars of the Roses. 
2) Meotion six important statutes passed in the r4th and 15th centuries and 
explain two of them. 
(3) How did Henry VII. obtain money? Give your estimate of his character. 
(4) What do you understand by ‘The Reformation?’ What were the chief 
points on which the Reformers difiered from the Church of Rome. 
pm: 3) Write a life of one of the following :—Wycliffe, The King Maker, Wolsey, 
rake 
(6) Explain why there was so muc!: discontent in the reign of Edward VI. 


4- “nglish. Time, 1 hour; So marks. Answer question 1 and 
two others. 
t) Analyse the following :— 
(a ‘ No pitying Acart, no eye, afford 
tear fo grace his obsequies.” 
6) * She-wolf of France with unrelen'ing fangs 
That tear'st the b wels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee é¢ 6ern, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of heaven.’ 
(2) Parse the words in italics. 


3) Explain. ‘ His consort’s faith, his father’s fame.’ 
*‘Lhe bristled boar.’ 
* London’s lasting shame.’ 
* Britannia’s issue.” 
* Obsequies.’ 
(4) Do you see anything incorrect in the line? 
* Weave the warp and weave the woof.’ 
(s) Give the meaning and use of the suffixes in the following words :— 
Ruthless, toilsome, haggard, hoarser, ghastly, neontide, western. 
(6) Explain, with examples taken from ‘lhe Bard’ :—Passive voice, infinitive 
mood, and extension of the pre Jicate. 


5. Arithmetic. Time, 1 hour; 100 marks. Answer 3 questions, 
including the first if you can. 
Boys. 
t) State and prove the rule for fi ding the G.C.M. of two quantities, and 
find the G.C. M. of £8 8s. sd. and £26 13s. 11d. 
+ .. Bof 57, —§ of 4% + re OF 77 
(2) Simplify 7° 5tt—s 4% rs O 7y3, 
rts 

(3) Acan doa piece of work in 18 days and B can do it in 24 days. After 
they have been working together for seven days A is taken ill. In how many 
days will B finish it? 

4) Find the difference between 3°0693 of 16s. 10d. and “6416 of £2. 

(5) A man spent ‘25 of his money, then .4 of what was left, and afterwards 
3 of the remainder and he found he had £752 left. How much had he 
at first Y 

Girls. 

(1) Explain clearly what you understand by each of the following terms :-— 
Measure, multiple, G.C.M., L.C.M., and illustrate your answer by numerical 
examples. 

2) What will be the cost of making a road 21 mil. 3 fur. 22po. 2 yds. 1} ft. 
long at the rate of £205 12s. 6d. per mile? 
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3) A person gives £5 to pay the following bill :—3, lb:. of bacon at ro}d. 
per Ib., 13lbs. of cheese at 73d. per lb, 2} lbs. of tea at 3s. 3d. per lb., 
17 Ibs. of sugar at 5$4. per Ib., 8} lbs. of coffee at rs. 11$4. per Ib.. aglbs. of 
lard at ro}d. per lb. What change should she receive ? 

(4) Find the G.C.M. of 119,977, and 7 241, end prove by the steps of your 
working that no other number can be the G.C.M. 


(5) Simplify 33 —5% + 934 — Og + 113}. 


6. Music. Time, 15 minutes; 15 marks. Answer 3 questions. 
(1) What is a major scale? Why is 


: mn fe s 1 td rm 
not a major scale. 


(2) Which are the leaning tones of the scale? Why are they called leaning 
tones? Which tones lean most? 
(3) Name the intervals, 4e—/ah, ray—lah, m—t, f—r'. 


Second Year. 
1. Penmanship. 2. Geography. 3. History, as in First Year. 


4. English. Time, 1 hour; 80 marks. Answer question 1 and 
two others. 
(rt) Paraphrase. 
‘Til fares the land, to hastening ills a Arey, 
Where wealth accumulates :nd men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peas»mry, their country’s pride 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
A time there was, ere .nglan i's grief began 
When every rod of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light labo: r spread her wholesome store, 
lust g:ve what life required, but gave no wore, 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of we «Ith.’ 
2) Analyse the first six lines of the above and parse the words in italics. 
3) Explain the meaning of the prefixes in the following :—Innocence, 
endeared, remitting, inspired, succession, accumulates, elapsed, disclose. 
(4) Explain the following :—‘ Tre ecent church,’ ‘the lawn,’ ‘hollow sound- 
ing bittern,’ ‘the dangerous deep,’ ‘ the v grant train.’ 
. 5) UVefine the various kinds of sentence, with examples from ‘ The Deserted 
illage.” 


5. Arithmetic. Time, 1 hour; toomarks. Answer 3 questions, 
including the first if you can. 
Boys. 
1) (a) Why is the charge per cent. for Life Insurance different for men of 
different ages, and why different also for men engaged in different occupations? 

6) By selling 48 yds. at 1s. 8d. per yard, a draper gains 4s. What was the 
cost price per yard and what his gaia per cent? 

(2) ‘Two men, A and B, have £1,800 to invest. A invests in a 3} per cent. 
stock at ro8, and B in a 2} per cent. stock at 96; compare their incomes 
(neglect brokerage.) 

3) Find the cost of painting the four sides and the bottom of a tank 3} yds. 
long, 34 ft. wide, and 6 ft. deep at 4d. per square foot. 

(4) In what time will £275 at 5 per cent. (simple interest) amount to 
to £326 11s. 3d.? 

Girls. 

(1) Find the G.C.M. of 27,781 an1 23,507, and show that no other number 
can be their G.C.M. 

Reduce 3, }2, gg) ss to decimal fractions, and explain why 
the first three produce recurring decimals. 

(2) Reduce {(# of 54)+(1§ of 10?)}—-10% to a simple fraction. 

(3) Find the value of # of gs. 11d. + yy of £1 Ios. 3d.— 
i, of 12s. od. + 34 of £3 19s. Od. 

(4) Subtract ,7, of 4 tons 13 cwt. 2 qrs. from § of 6 tons 15 cwt., 
and express your answer as a fraction of 30 tons. 


6. Zeaching. Time, 40 min. ; 40 marks, Answer two questions. 
1). Explain what use you would make of a blackboard in teaching elementary 
subjects. : é ‘ 
(2) What are some of the commoner fau!ts which children make in reading ? 
How would you correct them? ; es 
3) Sketch your method of giving a writing lesson to a Third Standard. 
7. Music. 1% min. ; 15 marks, Answer all questions. 
1) Rewrite the following, making change to the first sharp key at (@) and 
return to the original at (4.) 
(2) (4) 
msdn felrs fes f t d 
2) Write the following intervals :— 
Perfect fifth above ¢e, major 3rd above ay, minor 3rd above so#, major 
sixth above doh, perfect 4th above far. 
3) Rewrite in two-pulse measure, halving the value of each nots and rest. 


1 


|8 oo if In : |f :s .f |m :8 | 
d .- |r nlf s = n|r .@ | 


8. Euclid. Time, 40 min. ; 50 marks. Answer 2 questions, 
including the third if you can. 
1) Define straight line, circle, parallelogram, plane, angle, theorem, 
corollary, hypothesis. 
(3) The angie POR is Lisected ; RQ is procuc:d to § and the angle PQS is 
bise: ted. Prove that the two bisecting lines are at right angles. 
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Third Year. 
1. Penmanship, 2. Geography. 3. History. As in First Year. 
4. English.—Time, 1 hour; 80 marks. Answer Question 1 and 
two others. 
1) Paraphrase :— 
‘Take Nature’s path, and mad opinion’s leave ; 
All states cam reach it and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her s, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense and common ease. 
Remember, man, the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ; 
And makes what happiness we justly cull 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all.’ 
2) Analyse the first six lines of the above and parse words in italics. 

(3) What is Pope’s object in the ‘Essay on Man’? How far did he 
succeed ? 

(4) Explain the following: ‘Order is Heaven’s first law,’ ‘ Parnassian 
laurels,’ *Nature’s difference keeps all Nature’s peace,’ ‘ Marseilles’ good 
Bishop.’ 

(3) What is meant by comparison of adjectives ? When should the compara- 
tive and when the superlative be used’ What adjectives do not admit of 
comparison 

(6) What is a prefix, an affix, a root? Illustrate your answer from the 
following words : happiness, monarchy, contentmeat, impartial, circumstance, 
comparisoa. 


5. Arithmetic.—Time, 1 hour; 100 marks. 
tions, including the first if you can. 


Answer three ques- 


Boys. 
(1) Establish a general method or rule for reducing a circulating decimal to 
a vulgar fraction. 
_ 215 


- OO, 19% , 
Simplify a: > x 8) — ( 3-5 ’ 
7% 9-3 4-10 34 

(2) At what rate per cent. simple interest will £335 ainount to £435 ros. in 
4 years? 

(3) Find to a fraction of a penny the true discount on £500, ore half being 
due in 6 months and the other in g months, discount being reckoned at 5 per 
cent. per annum. 

(4) A began business with £ ;s50 capital, and at the end of 4 moaths he took 
B into partnership with £300. ‘Iwo months later they took in C with £500 
capital, but three months afterwards C withdrew £250 from the concern. At 
the end of twelve months there was a profit of £502 10s. to be divided among 
them. Find each partner's share of that profit. 


Girls. 


(s) What is your method of dividing one decimal by another? 
an example 8'046 divided by 14°9. 
285 + ‘002 + 1'8 

009 + 0338 

(2) Reduce £*64375 + ‘ozs of £r 5s. to the decimal of *675 of £2. 

3) After paying 7d. in the £ income tax a person has £625 18s. mjd. 
What was his gress income ? 

(4). Find the vrlue of °83 of 138. 4d. 4 *138 of £t 4s., and express the result 
as a decimal of £13. 


6. Zeaching.—Time, 45 minutes ; 40 marks. 
1 and one other. 
(rt) Write notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects : 
a) Simple subtraction. 
(4) For Infants—a blacksmith’s shop. 
(c) A thermometer 
2) Point out the value of English Grammar as a school subject. 
(3) Draw up a scheme of 20 object lessons suitable for Standard II. 
(4 By what means would you endeavour to secure the interest and coopera- 
tion of the parents of the children in your class ? 


lake as 


Sim} lify 


Answer Question 


Music.—15 minutes ; 15 marks. 
1. Name the following intervals :— 
— { ta re! i= 
se de fah se, 
2. Write out the following passages in four-pulse measure. Begin on a 
strong pulse. 
22234 3 4 224432 § F224 B41 
sfmrestfrestmmrdmsretrfmrdrdd 
3- Explain the following terms : Allegro, D.C., M. 90, Dolce, Rallentando. 


Answer three questions. 


8. Euclid. Time, 30 minutes ; 50 marks. Answer 2 questions. 

(x) If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines, it makes the alternate 

angles equal to one another and the exterior angle equal to the interior or 
opposite angle on the same side. 

(2) Write out the two corollaries of I. 32. 

(3) Two parallel straight lines cut a series of parallel straight lines. Show 
that the parts of the latter intercepted by the former have their middle points 
in the same straight line. 

9. Algebra. — Time, 30 minutes; 50 marks. 
questions. 
t) Explain the method of dividing one multinomial expression by another. 
Divide x4 + x2y* + y* by y? + 2° — xy. 
2) Find the H.C.F. of 
(a) 4a*—5a*+1 and 4a* + 12a? — a — 3. 
(4) +°—4a* + 12a—0o and x* + 2x— 4a’ + 8a — 3. 


Answer two 
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(3) Simplify 


and if 5 = -. prove that a*(c + a)? = c(a + 4)”. 


ax—I x—36 2x—I I9—2x 
. tae 42 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1898. 


First Year. 


(4) Solve 


1, Penmanship.—Time, 15 minutes ; 40 marks, 
a) Large hand : Physical Exercise. 
4) Small hand : ‘ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride.’ 
2. Geography.—Time 1 hour; 80 marks. Answer Question 1 
and two others. 
(1) Draw a map of Scotland showing physical features only; 07, a map of 
Ireland showing chief towns. 
2) Describe the Lake District of England, stating accurately the position of 
the Lakes. 
(3) Explain clearly what is meant by the Hebrides. Make a list of them 
and give a description of the island of Arran. 
4) Name the seaports ot Ireland, giving their characteristics and industries. 
(5) What are the following places, and for what are they noted: Brisbane, 
Port Jackson, Grafton, Rockhampton, Perth, Bathurst ? 
6) Name the chief physical features, industries, and exports of British 
Columbia. 
3. History.—Time, 1 hour ; 80 marks. Answer Question 1 and 
two others. 
(1) Say what you can of the Roman occupation of Britain under these 
heads ; (a) duration, (4) method of government, ‘c) improvements, (¢) results. 
2) Give some account of the invasions of the Danes. 
3) What historical events are associated with the names cf these places : 
Athelney, Jarrow, Whitby, Canterbury, Stamford Bridge, Ethandune ? 
4) What circumstance in the later Saxon period prepared the way for the 
Norman Conquest ? 
5) What were the chief events in the reign of Henry I. ? : 
6) Say what you can of ¢wo of the following : Domesday Book, Investiture 
Dispute, Scutage, Romescot. 
4. English.—Time, 1 hour ; 80 marks. Answer Question 1 and 
two others. 
(:) Analyse the following, and parse words in italics : 
* Tis said, as through the aisles they passed 
They heard strange noises on the blast, 
As if the fiends kept holiday 
Because these spelis were brought to-day. 
I cannot tell how the truth may be— 
I say the tale as "twas said to me. 
(2) Explain: ‘Chief of Branksome,’ ‘ palmer’s amice,’ ‘ cloister galleries,’ 
* Ave Mary,’ ‘ feud,’ ‘ cushat dove,’ ‘ Velez’ scorched wine,’ ‘ fleur de lys.’ 
(3) What precautions were taken in burying Michael Scott? Explain why 
they were eben. 
(4) Give the meaning and use of the suffixes in the following words : waspish, 
sidelong, peerless, brighten, hardihood, fellest, gloriously, owlet, whom. 
(s) Give examples of éu¢ as an adverb, a preposition, a relative pronoun, 2 
conjunction. 
(6) Write a life of the author of the poem, and mention any of his other works 
you know. 


5. Arithmetic.—Time, 1 hour. 
ing the first if you can. 


Answer three questions, includ- 


Boys. 

(1) State and prove the rule for the reduction of circulating 
decimals to vulgar fractions. 

(2) What is an abstract number ? 
19s. 3d. "712962 cubic feet 
5394. 2156 cuLic inches" 

(3) Take ‘0625 of £28 63. from }] of £20 os. 6d., and find 
by what decimal the result must be multiplied to produce 
£2 17s. 13d. : 

(4) Reduce -48i of 518 of ‘odi of 06875 of 405 miles to 
yards, 


(5) Find the value o 


Simplify 


[ 461538 X 29°25 


,_? of 2 cwt. 1 qr. Sibs. 
65°52 X °142557 


Girls. 


(1) Define : multiple, common multiple, least common multiple; and find 
the L.C.M. of 959, 3973, 2329- 

Prove that a factor of any number is a factor of any multiple of that number. 

(2) A number is divided by 45 in two steps, the factors being 5 and 9, and 
the remainders are respectively 3 amd 5. What would the remainders have 
been if the number had been diviced by 9 and then by 5? 

(3) What is the length of the largest sized square slab that could be used in 
paving a courtyard 77 feet 1 inch by 56 feet 3 inches? 

(4) Which is greater and by how much—the difference between 533 and 24, 
or the sum of § + q'¢ + }.- 

(5) Find the value of 51 bush. 1 peck 1 gal. 3 qts. at £1 3s. g}d. per peck. 


6, Music.—As in Spring Examination above. 


Second Sear. 


1. Penmanship. 2. Geography. 3. History, asin First Year. 
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4. English.—Time, 1 hour ; 80 marks. 
two others. 

(1) Paraphrase :— 

* Man in s~ciety is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed; ’tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 

Shine out; there only reach their proper use. 
But man associated «nd leagued with man 
By regal warrant, or self-joined by bond 
For interest sake, or swarming into clans 
Beneath one head for purposes of war, 
Like flowers selected trom the rest, and bound 
And bundled close to fill sume crowded vase, 
Fades rapidly, and by compression marred, 
Contracts defil not to be endured.’ 

(2) Analyse the following and parse words in italics :— 

*But séighted as it is, and by the great 
Abandoned, and, which still I more regret, 
Infected with the manners and the modes 
It knew not once, the country wins me s¢i//.’ 

(3) Give in your own words the causes to which Cowper at'‘ributes the dete:- 
ioration of country life. 

(4) Give the meaning of the prefixes and suffixes in the following words :— 
Withstand, dishoncur, recapitulate, mistake, sublunary, forego, retrospection, 
universal. 

(5) Explain—‘ Build factories with blood ’—‘ Tityrus ’—‘ Ingenious "—‘ Cow- 
ley ’"—* Swarth Indian ’—* Frenchman’s darling’—‘ my youthful muse’—‘ char- 
tered boroughs.’ 

(6) Write a brief life of Cowper and give an estimate of his character. 


5. Arithmetic.—Time 1 hour. too marks. Answer 3 questions, 
including the first if you can. 


Answer Question 1 and 





Boys. 
(1) What is the advantage of the Metric System of Weights and Measures ? 
Express 787.4 miles in kilometres and metres. 
(x Kilometre = 1,000 metres = 39,370 inches.) 

(2) A bought a bicycle for £10 and sold it to B at a gain of 10 per cent., 
B sold it to C at a gain of 10 per cent. How much did C pay? 

(3) A tradesman sells tea ata 2s. rd. perlb. and takes off 5 per cent. for cash. 
Find what it cost him per cwt. if he makes a profit of 33 per cent. 

(4) What percentage and what amount of interest will an investor receive 
who puts £ 9,500 unto the 3 per cents. at 89§? ( Brokerage 4.) 

(s) A dvesa quarter of a piece of work in 6 days, B three-quarters of the 
remainder in 5 days, and C finishes it in ro days. How long would it have 
taken them working together ? 

Girls. 


(r’ What is the Metric System? If 2°25 litres cost a franc, how many 
hectolitres could be brought fur 365 francs. 


78 X St, 55 X 38 


y ° 
78 —5¢ 58 + 3k 

(3) A tradesman expended £1,000 in the purchase of or of 7% shares ina 
company, what was the value of each share ? 

(4) If 1869 sovereigns can be coined out of 40 troy pau of gold, what is 
the weight of a sovereign in grains ? and what is the value of an ounce of gold? 

(5) Express as decimals 4238, yin 254, #°3. 

6. Music (as in 2nd year—Spring Exam. ) 
Teaching. —Time 40 minutes. 40 marks. Answer two ques- 
tions. 

(1) What is meant by tone, accent, emphasis, and expression in reading? 
Say why they need special attention and how you can best deal with them. 

2) What rules have you learnt to observe in giving out and correcting 
Dictation ? 

3) Describe some common defects in writing and the means you would adc pt 
for amending them. 

(4) Explain clearly the uses of Mental Arithmetic, and give a few questions 
suitable for Standard III. 

8. Luclid.—Time 30 minutes. 50 marks. Answer two ques- 
tions, 

(1) To bisect a given rectilineal angle, that is, to divide it into two equal 
angles. Why is the equilateral triangle described on the side remote from the 
vertex. 

2) The angles made by any number of right lines meeting in a point are 
together equal to four right angles. 

(3) Any three sides of a quadrilateral are together greater than the fourth 


side. 
Third Year. 
1. Penmanship. 2. Geography. 3. History, as in First Vear. 
4. English.—Timet hour. So marks. Answer Question 1 and 
two others, 
1) Paraphrase : 
‘Virtue may be assiiled, but never hurt, 
Surprived by unjust force, but not enthralled, 
Vea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Sh: Il in the happy trial prove most glory, 
But evil on itselt shall back recoil 
And mix xo more with goodness, when at dast 
Gathered like scum and setiled to itself 
}t shall be in eternal restless change, 
Self-fed and self-consumed. If this fad 
The pillared firmament is rottenness 
And earth’s base built on stubble.’ 
2) Analyse the last 7 lines and parse the words in italics. 

(3) Write briefnotes on the following :—* Queen of Parly ’—‘ Pan’—* Hebe’ 
—*'Tyrian Cynosure’—* Cynic Tub ’—‘ Parthenope —* Cupid’—* Adonis’— 
* Dryades.’ 

(4) Explain the fcllowing phrases :—*‘ swilled insole nce ’—‘ squint suspicion '’— 
‘blue meagre hag '—‘ simples ’—* bolt her arguments ’—* bowed welkin’— 
‘canon laws ’—‘ dear wit and gay rhetoric.’ 

5) Why is ‘Comus’ called a masque? On what occasion was it written ? 
Write a brief outline of the story. 
(6) Write a life cf Miltcn. 


(2) Divide 


5. rithmetic.—1 hour. 100 marks. Answer 3 questions in- 
cluding the first if you can, 
Boys. 
(t) Explain the principle on which the cube root is extracted. A cubical 
block contains 2863°228 cubic feet. Find the are. of the face. 
(2) A squarelawn contains 1 acre, 6 perches, 19$ square yards. Find (1) the 
length of side and (ii) cost of turfing it at 3d. per square foot. 
(3) Show that the square root of 0°37 exceeds the cube root of o*217 by a 
difference which very nearly equals x a 
(4) Two cubical tanks contain together 6,133,248 cubic feet, and the edge of 
one is twice as long as the edge of the other. Find the edge of each. 


Girls. 


(1) Define Ratio. Express all the equalities you can from the statement 
a:b::e:d, proving each by numbers. 

What number has the same ratio to 4 that 4 has to 7? 

(2) A person left a sum of money sufficient after paying 6d. in the £ income 
tax to give £2 13s. 9d. to each of 52 powr people. What was the sum left ? 

(3) If men have done 3 of a piece of work in 14 days how many extra men 
must be engaged to finish the rest of the work in 4 days? 

(4) Express -48i and *72 as vulgar fractions in their lowest terms and their 
difference as a circulating decimal. 


1r2 X 1136 
318i 

6. Music (as in Third Year Spring Exam.) 

7. Teaching (asin Third Year Spring Exam.) 


8. Luclid.—Time 30 minutes. 50 marks. Answer 2 questions. 
. (1) To draw a straight line through a given point parallel to a given straight 
ine. 
(2) Triangles upon the same base and between the same parallels are equal 
to one another. 
(3) Find a square equal to the sum of 3 given squares and hence show how 
to find a square equal to the sum of any number of given squares. 


9. Algebra. Time 30 minutes. 50 marks. Answer 3 ques- 
tions. 
(r) What are the factors of the expressions— 


4 — 27 and p* + g® + +3 — 349r. 


(5) Simplify 


3 
a+; b 1-5 
ae a a— ‘ 
(2) Simplify ase Ti = __e 
a a 
2) Soly x + 3y POF cox 
(3) Solve ; + a 


x+y = 8(y— x). 


4) A train 120 yards long passes another train 192 yards long running in 
opposite directions on parallel lines in 9 seconds, if they had been moving in 
the same direction they would have cleared each other in } of a minute. Find 
the rate per hour of the two trains. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1898. 
WorK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 
(Students are invited to write for assistance in the case 
of any difficulty not explained in the course.) 

All Years.—Look through the poems again to make quite sure 

that no passage or difficulty has escaped attention. Prepare 

all prefixes, affixes, and allusions, etc. 


B.—Arithmetic. 

All Years. —Work any back examination papers. Make quite 
sure of correct definitions and all theory. The following are some 
of the points frequentiy asked for :— 

Definitions. —Measure, Multiple, Factor, G.C.M., L.C.M., 
Various kinds of Fractions, Practice, Average, Interest, Discount, 
Stocks, Percentage, Ratio, Proportions, Aliquot Part. y 

Proof of Rules. —G.C.M. and L.C.M. of two or more quantities. 

Proofs, by diagram, of the various processes with Fractions. 
Reducing Fractions to Decimals and vice vers. 
Multiplication and Division of Decimals, square Root, 
Cube Root, 
Theory.—Decimals and Recurring Decimals especially. 
C.—Music. 

General revision. Work any back papers. Pay particular atten- 
tion to Intervals. 

D.—AHistory. 

Revise 1066 to1302 A.D. Forchief points see monthly ‘ Course.’ 
Special attention may be given to Feudal System, Changes pro- 
duced by Norman Conquest, Investiture Dispute, Henry’s Charter. 
Civil War, Henry II.’s Judicial Reforms, Becket, Crusades, John 
and the Pope, Magna Charta, Barons’ War, First House of Com- 
mons, Edward 1.’s Wars with Scotland and Wales, Chief 
Statutes. 
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E.—Geography. 


Revision of British North America and Australasia. Practise 
Memory Maps daily till perfectly known. Productions, Industries, 
Chief Towns, Goveruments need most attention. Something 


should be known of the proposed Federation in Australasia. 


F.—£ucilid. 


Revise all Propositions. Work 4 deductions per week. 


G.—Algebra and H. Teaching. 
Revise any weak points. 


Test Questions. 
As tests work the Test Examination given above. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1899. 
SIXTH MONTH—SEPTEMBER. 
WorK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 
First Year.—Prepare fully lines 110-124 of ‘ The Bard.’ 
Second Year. —Prepare fully lines 177-216 of ‘ The Deserted 
Village.’ 

Third Year.—1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 

2. Preparelines 166-204. Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ 

Ep. IV. 


Notes on * The Bard.’ 

Line 112. Sudlime = Adj. qual. ‘they.’ 

114. Jn bearaed majesty = bolarg. of ‘ statesmen.’ 

113. Supply appears for predicate. 

118. Supply ave befo.e attempered. 

Sweet = Adv ot manner. 
122. To animate thy clay = Infin. phrase, limiting ‘ soul.’ 
123. Searing = Imp. Participle qual.se, which must be understood in line 


124. 
As she sings = Adv. sentence, modifying ‘soaring.’ 

The stanza refers to the ‘Tudor line of Sovereigns. The ‘form divine’ is, of 
course, Elizabeth, who was characterised by the impeious manners of the Tudors 
with the sometimes «ssumed modesty «nd coyness of an unmarried woman. The 
“strings symphonious’ and the * strains of vocal transport’ are references to the 
numerous poets who formed part of the ‘ Elizabethan choir of song,’ whose poems, 
as ‘ The Bard’ says, were enough to re-animate the body of the old Welsh bards. 
“Many-coloured wiogs,’ = the variety of subjects treated of by the poets and 
dramatists. 


* The Deserted Village.’ General Paraphrase (cont.). 


Line 177. In church his simple and dignified manner lent additional solemnity to 
the sacred edifice, while the earnestness with which he conducted the service 
and addressed his audience increased their conviction of the truths he uttered. 
Even those who entered the building with the ioteation of ridiculing the service 
were conscience- truck and remaived to take a genuine part in the prayers The 
extent of his popularity was seen, when on leaving the church his parishioners 
crowded round him to gxin an ad itional word or to receive a smile of welcome, 
and even the litudle children pu led at his gown to attract his attention and to gain 
the kindly greeting they knew would follow. ‘hey all felt that be was a real father 
tothem, one who would enjoy their successes and sympathise with their reverses, to 
whom they could at any time bring their joys or sorrows and be sure of a kindly 


tion. 

But while he did his duty to them and did not hestitate to descend to their level 
for any useful purpose, his mind was fixed on Heaven. He was like some high 
mountain, around whose base clouds and storms might gather, whose sides might 
be scarred by the lightning and tempest, but which always raises its summit above 
these changes in the perpetual calm and quiet of everlasting light and peace. 

Line 193. Another man, equally well remembered, was the village schoolmaster, 
who taught bis n- isy flock inah use which stood by yonder broken-down fence gay 
with yellow furze bloom. His face was habitually stern, his manner evere, and every 
truant and idler, of whom I must admit I was one, had good cause to remember him. 
How anxiously we watched his entrance in the morning, and examined his face to 
discover his state of mind; how we (miserable little sycophants !) laughed up- 
roariously at every little jest he uttered, though we failed to appreciate it, and 
how we cowered over our books when his looks boded disaster! Yet he was kind 
at heart, and his severity arose from his anxiety to make sch lars of us. He 
was looked up to by the whole village as an authority ; his accomplishments were a 
subject for wonder—writing, arithmetic, land surveying, forecasting the times and 
seasons of the year, and by some he was credited with the ability to gauge. In 
argument, even the parson had to admit his ability and perhaps his superiority, for 
he could continue an argument kong after his ideas had been confuted. The 
volume of many-syllabled and sonorous words which he poured forth was listened to 
with amazement by the crowd of open-mouthed villagers, who found it difficult to 
believe that one head could cuntain such a prodigous amount of knowledge. 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis, etc. 


Line 180. 7o scoff . . . to pray = Infinitives of purpose. 
181. Service — Nominative absolute. Fast == Perfect 


Participle, qual. 
* service.” 


183. Even = Adj. of emphasis, qual. ‘children.’ 

18. Cliff — nom. to ‘ swells.’ 

121. Adverb sentence of concession. Though = subordinate Adverbial 
Conjunction. 

193. Yon = Adj. Demons, lim. ‘fence.’ 

194. Gay = Adj. Qual.,qual, ‘ fence.’ 

195. Skilled Adj. : qual. ‘ master.’ 7e ru/e. Infin., limiting ‘ skilled.’ 

197. #0 view ~ Infm., limiting ‘stern’ (active form used for passive. Cf. 
House to let. 

19. To trace .. . face — Obj. of ‘learned.’ 

aor. Full — Adv of Degree, mod. ‘ well.’ 

202. For — Conj. lative. 
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Line 295. , 
206. 


207. 


Aught — Indef. Pronoun, gov. by ‘ in. 
Supply which after dove. 

Village — tural number used for the ‘ villagers.’ 

How much he knew ~ Noun sentence, Obj. of ‘ declared.’ 


Much. def Pro., gov. by * knew.’ 
208. /¢. Impersonal Pro., having for enlarg. the noun sentence following. 
*He c uld well,’ &c. 
210. That he could gauge. Noun sentence, in apposition with ‘ story.’ 


Gerund, gov. by ‘in. 
Sven =Adv., mod. ‘though vanquished.’ 
the sentences. 
‘He could argue still . . 
216. Supply ‘that’ after * all.’ 


aut. Arguing. 
12. Ee Though — Conj. joining 
. he was vanquished.” 

All = indef. Pro., Obj. case, gov. by ‘ carry. 


‘Essay ON MAN,’ Ep. IV. 
General Paraphrase (cont.). 


Line 167. The reward which is given to virtue is something which cannot be 
made or marred by any outward circumstance, that inward joy and peace which 
passeth understanding Is it possibe to imagine any more fitting reward? Shall 
the humble man be raised to the dignity of a coach and six ? shall a man be given 
a conqueror’s sword because he is just, or a Doctor’s gown because he is truthful ? 
or shall every patriot be invested with a crown (which seems a certain cure for 
patriotism)? Such ideas are ridiculous because they assume that Heaven will 
reward us with the t'ash which we prize ia this our brief mortal existence, but 
which will appear trivial in our future life, as a boy who looks upon cakes and fruit 
as his greatest treat, despises such things when he has become a man. We might 
just as legically suppose with the Indian that our future existence will be a con 
tinuation of this, with all its troubles omitte.4, and that Heaven will reward the God- 
like here with such toys and trifles as power or wealth. Nay, these very things 
which we in our blindness might give as a reward to virtue would either bring no 
additional pleasure or gratification whatever, or possibly their acquisition would 
weaken and destroy that virtue for which they were given. It is by no me ns an 
uncommon experience to see a young man, poor, yet possessed of all manly virtues, 
change entirely in character as his wealth and position improve, and end by 
becoming a vicious »v¢ in his old age 

Line 185. The mere possession of riches is in itself unable to confer reputation, 
trust, contentment or happiness vpon a man; these depend entirely upon his 
character, and if he is good —in the highest sense of the word—these things cannot 
increase his happivess. Position of trust and outward honour may be bought, but 
the genuine approbation and esteem of all—never. 

How f olish it is to suppose that G d looks down upon a man who lives a clean 
life and posseses a pure conscience because he is lacking in this world’s goods. 

Line 193. There is no honour in wealth, nor shame in poverty. These things 
depend not on a man's possessions but upon his character and intrinsic worth. To 
do one’s duty honestly and faithfully alone brings honour. Certainly a man’s 
possessions cause some difference in outward appearance—one is in rags, another in 
the costliest raiment; the cobbler wears an apron, while the parson wears a 
university robe ; the monk wears a cowl, and the monarch a crown. But these out- 
ward sigas and fripperies are nothing; take them away, and in each case a man 
remains, and it would then be impossible to distinguish them, especially if the 
monarch talked like a m mk, or the pars m got drunk like the cobbler. It is the 
character we have to look to, the uprightness, morality, justice, truth, piety, that 
make a man, the rest is mere stuffing or outside show. 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 124. Understand sha// before ‘recall’ 
125. Understand shad/ before ‘ be impressed.” 


127. Adverbial sentence to next line; from on high. Adverb phrase. 


130, Supply sha// as auxiliary to reserve. y 

133. ¥ust. Collective Noun. Obj. of Let it to be a kingdom of the 
just. 

134. Yust. Collective Noun. . ) 

136. dut — Preposition, Us = Indirect Obj. MW'ho they are — Direct Obj. 
Noun sentence. 

137. On... feel. Noun sentence. Obj. of * thinks. 

138. Deems takes a double Obj., ‘him ’—* instrument,’ 

141. What shocks one part. Noun sentence. Subj. of will edi/y. 

145. és (1st) Exists. Therefore forms predicate by itself. 

it, Impersonal Pronoun, having in apposition ‘ This world was made for 

Czsar, but for ‘Titus too.’ 

147. Say governs three Noun sentences. 

150. Understand ‘What would you reason then.’ : 

151. ‘ That vice may merit.’ Noun sentence, in apposition with it. 

156. Supply ¢o before ‘ content.’ 

157. Grant him riches. Adverb. sentence of Hypothesis. 

160. Supply Predicate for each question. , 

164. God gives enough, Noun sentence. bj. of ‘ Conceive.’ 


16s. Power = Nominative Absolute 
167-8. Both lines form the subject of és (169). 
171-2. Supply give. 
Crown = Obj. Case., in apposition with Cure. 
Makes = Sing. number, because ‘ man and boy’ are one and the same 
Such trifles . . mind. Noun sentence. Obj. of dream. 
Rewards, in apposition to toys and empires. 
either . . . er, Correlative Conjunctions. 
186. But. Prep. gov. ‘good’ and * just.’ : 
189. Oh fool! to think. Exclamation, not a sentence, but governing a noun 
sentence. 
199. Supply differ at end of line. 
200. Supp'y ater more at end of line. 
201. Find takes for object line 203 wn 
(Students are requested to write for —_s if they find any difficulty not solved 
vere 


175. 
179- 
181. 


B.—A rithmetic. 
First Year. 

Boys.—Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division 
of Recurring Decimals. 

Girls. — Problems or Fractions. 

Type of sum :—A man gave away } of his money, then 
what remained, then 4 of what then remained and had 6s. 
How much had he at first ? 

Any good text book will supply examples. 


of 


1 
left. 














Second Year. 
Boys.—Stocks. 
Girls. —General problems or back questions. 


Third Year.—Boys and Girls.—Work any general papers. 


C.—Music. 
A set of questions should be worked each week. 


D.—Geography. 

Asia.—Physical Features, Climate, Productions and peoples. 

Draw a large blank map. Go round the coast, fill in all names 
to be remembered and learn them off. Then fill in lines of 
mountains, then rivers. Notice the slopes of the surface and their 
influence on the climate. The climate largely controls the Produc- 
tions which must be carefully tabulated and learnt. Note the great 
divisions of peoples. 

E.— History. 

James I. and Charles I. to the outbreak of Civil War. (See 
notes given in Scholarship Course in previous months. 

The greatest attention must be given to the rise of power of the 
House of Commons, the influence of the Puritans and other 
religious sects, and the Stuart theories of Divine Right of Kings. 


F.—LZuclid. 
gaa Year.—Props. 17-20, Book I, Three deductions. per 
week. 
Third Year.—Book I. Definitions, axioms, postulates, Props. 
1-4 and 6 deductions per week. 


G.—Algebra. 
Problems on Simple Equations. 


H.— 7eaching. 
Second Year.—Chap. VI. ‘Scholarship School Management.’ 
Third Year.—Thrift, School Libraries, Object Lessons. Read 
what is said of each in Revised Instructions to Inspectors. 


Test Questions. 


For Tests answer the questions in Test Examination’ given 
above. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER, 1898. 

1. RXeading.—Ten minutes’ practice per day—oral, and before a 
competent critic if possible. Scott’s novels should be used as 
reading books. 

2. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ practice daily from a good model. 


3. Composition.—Write one or two essays each week, selecting 
from the following topics :— 


(2) Punctuality. 

(4) Gold mining. 

(c) Will is power. 

(d@) Any great scientific discovery and its results. 
(ec) Revolution of 1688. 

(/) Clouds. 

(g) The pen is mightier than the sword. 

(4) Japan and the Japanese. 


Much time and care must be given to this subject. Each subject 
must be read up and carefully studied and an outline prepared on 
which to write. Divide the essay into Paragraphs, each dealing 
with some phase of the subject. 

4. English. 

1. Learn 20 roots and meanings each week. 

2. Prepare carefully the various Figures of Speech. 

3. Literature from 1800 to 1850. Scott, Coleridge, Southey, 
Lamb, Landor, Campbell, Hallam, Moore, Carlyle, Macaulay. 
Prepare lives of each, with some knowledge of their chief 
works. 


5. Arithmetic.—Square Roots and Cube Roots. 
6. Algebra,—Equations of two or three unknowns. 
7. Euclid.—BookI. Props. 30-40, with 10 deductions per week. 


8. Geography (a) British North America. 
(1) The meaning of the term Dominion—The various 
States comprising it— Governments. 
(2) States separately— Towns and Industries. 
(3) Education, Railways, &c, 

(6) Finish Revision of Africa—non British. Note par- 
ticularly the operations of the Nile and the difficulty in the 
Lagos Hinterland. 

(c) Practise Memory Maps weekly. 
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g. //istory.—William III. and Anne. 
Chief Points—William IIT. 
1. His descent and right to the Throne 


2. “iri of the Revolution. 

‘The *Glorious Revolution’ because it settled for ever points which had been 
in dispute for centuries between king and parliament, and because it inaugu- 
rated the modern system of government by the people. 

Chief results may be thus summed up (see Bill of Rights) :— 

1. It disposed for ever the claim of the Stuarts of Divine Rights and Dispen- 
sing power. 

2. It established the fact that the monarch cannot rule absolutely. 

3. Taxes to be levied by Commons. 

4. Denied the right of the sovereign to keep a standing army. 

5. Freedom of elections settled. 

6. Freedom of debate obtained. 

7. England finally made a Protestant country. 

8. Brought England into closer contact with the Continent. 

g. Inaugurated »ppropriation of supplies. 

10. Resulted in government by cabivet. 

11. Brought about toleration in religious beliefs. 

12. Established by Succession Acts the hereditary succession to the throne. 


3. Difficulties which confronted William. (The intelligent understanding of 
the solution of these is of the highest necessity. ) 
1. Personal unpopularity of the king owing to his coldness and reserve—the 
result of a lifelong training among enemies. 
2. The discontent of the Whigs who wanted a policy of revenge. : 
3- Discontent of the clergy, the majcrity of whom had taught passive 
obedience. 
4- Disaffection of the army, resulting in Mutiny at Ipswich and passing of 
Mutiny Act. 
5. The open support of James in Scotland and Ireland. 
6. The unbounded ambition of Louis XIV 
7- The debased state of che coinage. 


4- Reduction of Scotland. 

James supported mainly by the Highland Clans, who fought not so much for 
James and his principles as against Argyle and the Campbells. Defeat of the 
troops under Mackay by the Highlande's under Graham of Claverhouse, Vis 
count Dundee, who, however, was killed. The mountaineers broke up, and 
Mackay was able to reduce the country to peace. 

16g0.— Fort William built to overawe the Highlanders. 

1692.—Barbarous massacre of Glencoe. 


5. Reduction of Ireland. 
1689.—Head of affairs in Ireland—Tyrconnel—perfectly unscrupulous, who 
while professing to act for James, really aimed at making Ireland an indepen- 
dent Catholic country. He collected an army of 50,000 Papists; succeeded in 
destroying about £ 5,000,000 worth of property (chiefly Protestant). 

March 12.— James landed at Kinsale. 

March 14.— Arrived at Dublin. 

April 20- July 30.—Siege of Londonderry—the Protestant stronghold. 

May 20.—Fresh Parliament met at Dublin, and proceeded to wild legisla- 
tion. 

(a) Act of Settlement repealed. Thousands of square miles handed over 
to Catholics. 

(6) Very debased coinage issued and forced upon the people. Prices kept 
down by law. 

(c) Act of attainder against 2,000 or 3,000 Protestants passed. (This 
seriously damaged James’s cause. ) 

July 30.--Siege of Londonderry raised. James's troops defeated by Colonel 
Wolseley at Newton Butler (Aug. 2). 

Aug.—General Schomberg despatched to Ireland. Encamped at Dundalk. 
Pestilence in the camp, largely owing to supplies of uneatable food. 

16g0.—June 14.—William lan’ed at Carrickfergus. 

July 1.—Batile of the Boyne. Irish and French completely routed by 
William. James acted in a cowardly manner and fled the country. 

July 25.—Waterfurd taken, but subsequent siege of Limerick raised. Later, 
Marlborough takes Cork and Kinsale. 

1691.— July 12.—French and Irish defeated by Ginkel at Aughrim. 

October 3.—Capitulation of Limerick—12.000 soldiers allowed to retire to 
France, Catholics to enjoy former privileges. Amnesty promised to all who 
took oath of allegiance. (‘These promises were not kept.) 

Foreign Policy and Affairs. 

The whole of William’s foreign policy was to oppose by every possible means, 
and to crush if possible, the power of France. ‘This country under Louis XIV. 
was the leading power in Europe in every respect, with an income double that 
of Ergland, an army of half a million, and a hundred men-of-war. Difficulty 
and defeat had only the effect of increasing Wi liam’s dogged determination, 
which resulted in Louis practically suing for peace. William was his own 
foreign minister, and one of the ablest England has ever had. The progress of 
events must be carefully read up from the text-book. The following is an 
analysis of them ;— ’ 

1689.—Alliance of England, Holland, Spain, Austria, and Savoy against 

France. 
Declaration of War because Louis was openly assisting James. 
Devastation of the Palatinate by Louis. 
French descent on England in William's absence. Defeat of the 
English at Beachy Head owing to the treachery of Admiral 
Herbert. 
French defeated allies at Fleurus. 
1691.—Louis captured Mons. Of little importance. : 3 
1692.—James. supported by Jacobites at home, persuaded Louis to invade 
England. 
Great English victory at La Bass. Destruction of French fleet. 
Capture of Namur by the French and Dutch, and English defeated 
at Steinkirk. 
1693-—Smyrna merchant fleet scattered and destroyed by the French. Loss, 
many millions. 
William defeated at Landen or Neerwinden. ‘ 
1694.—Admiral Russell blockaded French flect in the Mediterranean. 
1695.—William retakes Namur. . 4 
1696.—Little done, owing to absence of money. Louis desirous of peace. 
Grand alliance weakened by secession of Duke of Savoy. William 
successively held Louis in check. Peace of Ryswick. Louis 
gave up all his conquests (except Strasbourg), and agreed to 
recognise William as king, and abstain from assisting the Stuarts. 
Thus William's determination and perseverence met with its proper reward. 
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7. The Spanish Succession. 
This must be carefully prepare4, as it influenced the whole of the next reign. 
Learn a genealogical table illustrating the various claimants, and the terms of 
the Partition Treaties. 


8. Re-establishment of the Currency. 
Much debased. John Locke and Sir Isaac Newton to manage the business. 
(1) Expense borne by the nation, and the cost {1,200,000 raised by a 
house duty. 
2) Montagu issued Exchequer Bills, but the greater part of England lived 
on credit till the Mint could supply new coins. 


9. Anne. 
This is the reign for special study. Useful books are :— 

Philip's, Clough’s, and the University Correspondence College special 
editions. Special notes will be given next month. Dates should be learnt 
and the reign prepared from an ordinary text book firs’. The greater detail 
necessary can then be more conveniently added. 


. T caching. 
Chap. VIII.—Scholarship School Management. 


- Domestic Economy. 

Treatment of Accidents. — Household Surgery. 
Music. 

Chap. VIII.—School Music Teacher. 


13. French, 
Chap. VIII.—Philosophe sous les Toits (Practica Teacner Edition). 


12. 


Test Questions. 
1. Penmanship. 
Largehand :—Verisimiltude, Wrongfully, Xenophon. 
Smallhand :—Bright was the afternoon, sunny, but chill. 


2. Analyse the following and parse the words in italics :-— 


@) ‘For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond is this : 
Not like to like, du¢ /tke ia difference, 
Yet in the long years /éker they must grow, 
The man be mrore of woman, she of man, 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor los: the wrestling thews that throw the world. 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind, 
Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


4) * On that /as¢ night before we went 
From out the doors where I was bred, 
I dreamed a vision of the dead, 
Which left my after-morn content.’ 


* Methought 1 dwelt within a hall, 
And maidens with me; distant Ai//s 
From hidden summits fed with rills, 

A river sliding by the wall.’ 


(c) ‘ His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety disposed him ¢o /ook 
with distrust upon all metaphysical systems of theology and all schemes of virtue 
and happiness purely rational ; and therefore, it was not long before he was 





persuaded that the positions of Pope as they terminated for most part in 
natural religion, were intended ¢e draw mankind away from revelation and to 
represent the whole course of things as a necessary conc ion of indissolubl 


fatality, and é¢ is undeniable that in many —— a religious eye may easily 
discover expressions not very favourable to s or liberty.” 


(@) ‘ For this purpose he took all opportunities of conversing familiarly with 
those who were most conspicuous at that time for their power or their influence ; 
he watched their /ooser an ined their domestic behaviour with 
that acuteness which nature had given him, and which the uncommon variety 
of his life had contributed fo increase, and that inquisitiveness which must 
always be produced in a vigorous mind by an absolute freedom from all press- 
ing or domestic engagements.’ 


3. Say what you can of Johnson and his influence on literature. 





4. Work the following :— 
(a) Find the difference between the amount of £404 10s. for 2 years and 
the present worth of the same sum due at the end of 2 years at 3$ per cent. 


Ans. £71 11s. od. 
_(6) The interest on £522 10s. for a certain time is £34 7s. 6d. Find the 
discount on the same sum fcr the same time. ns. £35 58. nearly. 


(c) A bill for £343 15s. 6d. is drawn on 15th April at 4 months, and d's 
counted on 8th May at 4} per cent. How much did the holder receive ? 


(@) A man invests £8,063 in the 3 * cents. at 943. What will be his clear 
imcome after an incume tax of rod. in the £ has been deducted (reckon 
brokerage) ? £Ans. 244 6s. 8d. 


(e) What must be the price of the 3 per cents. so that by investing £31,850 
a man may have a clear income of £1,030 1os., after an income tax of 11d. in 
the pound has been deducted ¢ Ans. gt}. 

(/) In the 3 per cents. what fraction of a given amount of stock is paid for 
annual interest, (1) without any deduction, and (2) after a deduction of od. in 
the pound for income tax ? Ans. : 


5. What do you know of the Clarendon Code, its causes and 
effects. 


6. Give an account of the ‘ Popish Plot’ of Charles II. 


7. Write a character of James II. 
to his deposition. 


Trace the causes which led 
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8. What is the form of government of Algeria? Say what you 
can of its productions and chief towns. 

g. Say what you can of the productions of British North 
America. 

10. Illustrate by aid of a sketch map the mountain and river 
system of the Dominion of Canada. 

11. How do the occupations of a settler in Manitoba differ from 
those of one in South Australia. 

12. Give some account of our occupation of Egypt—its responsi- 
bilities and difficulties. 

13. How much fresh air is required for an adult person? How 
can this be best admitted in an ordinary sitting-room. 

14. Point out some of the mistakes often made with regard to 
ventilation. 

15. What amount of air is allowed per child in a school-room ? 
How often does this necessitate change? By what system is this 
best effected ? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


RULES. 

. Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advice, 
solution of difficulties in any subjects, model answers, etc. 

Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, etc., 
will be marked and criticised gratis. 

To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Draw- 
ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve- 
ment, etc. , and returned if accompanied by a postage stamp. 

As a rule all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column, 
but anyone desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stam addressed envelope. 

To ensure an answer in the next issue, queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number of 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and xom de plume if desired, must 
be enclosed. 


» 


yr 


° 


All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 
dressed to‘ A. T. Ftux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Istuis.—Essay 40/60. Ideas not well digested and arranged. 
You ought to know how to spell ‘ Dickens’ and ‘ Barnardo.’ Pen- 
manship 45/60. Irregular, ragged edges. Details do not receive 
sufficient attention. 


Treve.—40/60. Practice from a good model needed —Spacing 
irregular—r’s wrong shape. 
A.E.D.—55/60. Very good. 


A.E.7,—Penmanship 42/60. You must practice from a good 
copy. Essay 35/60. Much practice needed in this subject also. 
Ideas not well arranged—unsuitable matter inserted, and not suff- 
cient independent thought. 


E.C.—A = }3C. 


A+B= £500r}C+B= £50 
C+B = £60. Subtract 

eC = £10 

Cc = £20 

A= £10 B= £40 Total £70. 


E. A.D. (Longton).—Penmanship 40/60. 
larly spaced, smallhand too large and loose. 

M.F.S. (Longton).—Penmanship 35/60. Very little regularity 
or style. Practice from a good model needed. 


Belfast.—Essay 40/60. Subject matter good, but rather a poor 
style of expression. Sentences jerky and disconnected. Penman- 
ship 48/60. Much more care in finish needed. 


Largehand not regu- 


Antrim.—Penmanship 48/60. 
50/60. 


Same faults as above, Essay 


(Other Correspondents by post.) 
















HOW TO OBTAIN A CAMBRIDGE 
DEGREE. 


BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





HE day training movement attached to the great 
Universities is comparatively new, and as such is not so 
generally known as the importance of the scheme warrants. 
It is with a desire to try and give a slight sketch of the life 
and training which one undergoes as a student connected with 
either Oxford or Cambridge (but more especially the latter) 
that this article is written. It is only fair to state at the 
outset, that full justice cannot be meted within the limits 
of a few columns of printed matter. Nevertheless, to those 
who have any idea of going to these places a few words will 
tend to increase their desire, and also go to show what, and 
how, their future must be modified or extended to meet the 
demands of the training. Knowing from past experience how 
exceedingly welcome would have been any information what- 
ever concerning the place, I feel that it would be ample 
reward to myself if, after detailing some experiences at Cam- 
bridge University, I shall have enlightened another ; and, 
like Moses, open out to view the ‘Promised Land,’ hoping an 
Aaron will arise, who will guide him thither where he may 
regale in the land flowing with milk and honey, and imbibe 
principles and learning which will make ‘that one’ a veritable 
beacon light to the teaching profession. 

All, no doubt, go with the greatest determination to take the 
fullest advantage of the unique offers the University extends in 
the way of study. But, for a day training student, he must 
also consider that in addition to the Degree he has to take his 
First, Second, and Third Year papers, and as the Department 
by no means favours the students because of the double work, 
it is necessary to observe this in determining the course to 
adopt. The best plan is therefore before sitting for Scholarship 
to send and enquire from Toynbee Hall, in London, as to how 
their Scholarships for the Universities are distributed or dealt 
out. Every necessary information will be fully given, so that 
the essential requirements may be easily prepared for the 
competition. The proper authorities also of the Day Training 
College should be communicated with, and acquainted with 
the desire for becoming a student, when further steps will be 
taken to ensure that both parties have all the necessary docu- 
ments. When Scholarship has been passed, and your position 
upon the list known, an interview no doubt will take place 
with the Principal, who will make you feel exceedingly com- 
fortable. Having once been accepted, your course is clear. 
But I would venture to suggest to would-be candidates and 
students, that a knowledge of Latin is almost indispensable, 
together with a slight amount of Greek. French or Mathe- 
matics will also make your path smoother. 

It depends upon the student’s means whether he will enter 
a college, but at first, information can be derived from sending 
to the Censor, Fitzwilliam Hall, Cambridge, when papers and 
books will be forwarded relating to every detail. After the 
student is settled he can within the first year determine 
whether to enter a college or remain at Fitzwilliam Hall. 

A main feature of the University is, that a large number of 
students have to live in licensed lodging-houses. Here, again, 
one may have a choice ; according to your means and mode 
of living, so you may have rooms. There must be at least two 
in number ; one is not allowed, and two is the number which 
is generally adhered to. My advice to a day training man 
would be to get rooms not too far from your College, not too 
expensive, well lighted, and with a homely housekeeper. No 
one is allowed out at night after 10 o’clock ; but at some of the 
colleges this is modified, and every week a ‘ Gate Bill’ is sent 
in, upon which is stated whether you have kept the rules re- 
lating to your residence. Rules as to signing, etc., for keeping 
Term can easily be learnt after being in the place a few days. 
Nine Terms must be kept in order to take a ‘ Degree,’ and the 
length of each term varies. 

The next consideration is, ‘What course of study may I 
adopt ?’? If you are a Science man there is the Natural 

Science Tripos ; if a Mathematical, then the Mathematical 
Tripos ; and if you care for Modern Languages you may take 
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that Tripos ; in short, whatever bent or inclination your mind 
is there is a Tripos to suit it. But, in connection with the 
Natural Science Tripos, the expenses for attending the 
Lectures and the Laboratories are very high, which is some- 
what a consideration. As to the Mathematical Tripos no one 
must think of this unless he has done very advanced Mathe- 
matics ; the Advanced Science and Art Stages being about 
equivalent to the Alphabet of the Tripos in comparison, be- 
sides which a private tutor is necessary in order to do well. 
In your first year the ‘Little Go’ must be passed, and here, 
owing to one part being all Classics, is the great stumbling- 
block ; but this examination is not to be teared by anyone 
who possesses firm determination to get through. Then comes 
a divergence, which will depend upon how much the student 
knows when he comes up. Lectures will be given upon the 
Government work, and criticisms lessons are given in the 
practising school, whilst every student has to put a certain 
amount of actual teaching as in the Residential Colleges. 
Music is taught by oneof the best Professors of the University, 
and his lessons often prove to be exceedingly bright in more 
ways than one. Soa brief summary of the above would be : 
After acceptance, you settle upon your course of study, and 
determine to pass ‘ Little Go’ within three Terms, your rooms 
are engaged, lectures looked out, and away you start very 
fully ensured for a grand success. 

Of course, no one but a very great novice would think that 
Cambridge had only one large college, as a matter of fact 
there are about 19 or 20, from this alone one can easily see 
what a very great amount of experience and general culture 
you must naturally imbibe, from being in contact with so 
many of every branch of learning. Lectures have to be at- 
tended at different colleges, and hence new impressions are 
formed by the very variety. Every year examinations are 
held, the results of which will determine whether you are 
eligible for a Scholarship. A large number of Day Training 
men have succeeded in carrying off Scholarships, and several 
have gained very important distinctions. In the ‘ Third Year’ 
the final examination takes place, after which you proceed to 
take your Degree upon a fixed date, a day, which once gone 
through, is never forgotten. The Government certificate is 
also taken at the end of each year; this fact is well worth 
bearing in mind, as, when one becomes engrossed in his 
University pursuits there is just a chance that his professional 
studies may be overlooked. 

But it is not all work and no recreation. Sports are keenly 
indulged in, and no matter to what your fancy may lead you, 
there is plenty of means of supplying your particular desire. 
Each College has an eight upon the River Cam, some two, 
and it is enjoyable rivalry as to who shall have the honour of 
rowing in the boat, when the great ‘races’ come off in: the 
summer. Words cannot convey the beauty of those times, 
both in season and costume. Every fellow, comparatively, has 
his friends up, who congregate upon the river’s banks, or in 
house boats to witness the ‘races,’ the whole presenting such 
a picture as once seen never forgotten. If the student is a 
pedestrian, then there are some splendid walks; the Gog- 
Magogs will give him an opportunity for hill climbing, but 
on the whole the country is exceedingly flat. But how delight- 
ful it is to walk out during the summer term into the fields, 
and hear the birds twittering, while Nature is decked in her 
most fascinating garb, presenting such an appearance that the 
most studious student cannot help but forgetting his ‘ Little 
Go,’ and cast aside his worries so as to share and enjoy the 
harmonious feeling that is spread around. Oh! how fine it 
is to be facing a good ‘grind,’ z.e., walk, with the fresh breeze 
cooling your brow, whilst at the same time delightful topics 
form the theme for conversation that tends to serve the double 
purpose of instructing and relieving the ordinary course of 
study. These experiences must be gone through to realise 
them, but it is a safe prophecy that whosoever has that honour 
the memory lingers around like rich perfume in which it is 
ecstacy to breathe. 

The afternoons are as a rule devoted wholly to sport, but of 
course Natural Science students must be in the laboratory. 
Students may, however, follow their own inclination, but my 
advice is ‘ Sound body, sound mind.’ 

Having briefly touched upon study and athletics, a glance 
may be made at some of the advantages derived. Looking at 
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it from a professional point of view, one may notice that to 
possess a Third Year Certificate must of necessity place you 
to the front in the keen competition of the teaching profession. 
It is alone a badge that ths Education Department recognises 
the exceptional advantages of the three years’ residence, and 
this extra year, together with the subjects which it embraces, 
fits one more fully for the exceedingly responsible duties which 
a teacher has to perform. Joined to this is the Degree which 
I will not touch upon, as it can speak volumes for itself. But 
apart from these two main objects there are several which, 
whilst they are not in the curriculum, go far in determining 
the value of a three years’ residence. During this long time 
one cannot help making many acquaintances, almost all being 
outside the teaching profession. ‘This is especially valuable, 
as instead of being trained in one groove, so to speak, the 
mind is broadened and life is looked at from far different 
aspects than otherwise. Of course, according to the nature of 
the student so his companions, but let me say this, ‘ Aim 
at making acquaintances whose friendship is valuable, and 
who will be of use in after life.’ The chances for doing this 
are unique, and a student cannot have it too fully pressed upon 
his mind. Then, again, in going from college to college, 
lecture hall to lecture hall, etc., notice what various ideas you 
must have implanted, which cannot fail but to influence for 
good. This point alone contains far more than can be dis- 
cussed here, but it is one of the silent but sure workings of a 
‘University life,’ which stamps an individual so that no 
matter where he or she may be, it can be recognised. 
Societies of every description are flourishing, and in connection 
with the ‘Day Training’ there is one which comprises the 
members of the college, and holds its meetings in the 
‘Principal’s’ rooms at King’s College. Here educational 
matters are read and discussed by the students, whilst tutors 
and Dons give their valuable arguments and criticisms in the 
debates. If any one would be an orator, here there is full 
scope for his powers. 

As stated at the beginning, this is only a sketch, in order to 
enlighten somewhat upon the method of the Day Training 
Department, and whilst I am sorry that it is so short that 
very many details must of necessity be left out, I cannot but 
feel a sort of inward satisfaction that it is an endeavour to 
show to fellow-teachers the means they have within their 
reach of acquiring that which is more estimable than riches, 
and will not only benefit themselves but through them man- 
kind generally. 1 wish at the close every success to the future 
students in a ‘ University Day Training College.’ 


-_ooe 


CONFERENCES WITH PRAC- 
TICAL TEACHERS. 


Ill. 

S we are not compiling a book on School Method, we 
cannot be expected to discuss all the details of teaching 
the various subjects of a school time-table. We are attempt- 
ing a general survey of school work, that is, the kind of 
enquiry;made by Inspectors visiting schools under the present 
system of inspection. It is therefore necessary to confine our- 
selves to the more common faults of school keeping ; to mark 
out certain broad and defective paths along which the inex- 

perienced teacher may travel to official destruction. 

In this paper Writing will be treated. All kinds of hand- 
writing are now seen in the schools. Little of the old-fashioned 
round, copper-plate style is to be found, the later ideas favour- 
ing some modern hand which makes for speed. An Inspector 
cannot officially dislike any particular style if it is well taught ; 
but here is the crux. Frequently one sees the publisher's 
style distorted almost out of all recognition, the children’s 
productions and the teacher’s being anything but what the 
publisher meant the style to be. Itis very unwise to attempt to 
teach a style in which the teacher himself is not proficient ; 
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for writing is an imitative art, and as the teachers write so 
will the children. The best plan to adopt is to teach the kind 
of writing which the teachers themselves favour, and which 
they can do best themselves ; and as there must be several 
styles of writing among the staff, the nearest uniformity should 
be struck by the Head Teacher, and a style of writing should 
then be decided upon which will fit in with the practical 
ability of the assistants. By all means avoid the frightful 
exaggerations to which some styles of writing lend themselves. 
There ought to be something artistic about handwriting to 
make it pleasing to the eye, but art does not consist merely of 
fine up-strokes and down-strokes, with a few plain familiar 
curves. By no means should writing be laboured. It is 
most painful at times to witness big girls and boys in 
Standards IV., V. and VI. writing at the rate of a line in five 
or ten.minutes. Writing should be neat and rapid in the top 
classes, and occasionally unruled paper should be given out 
for test purposes. The first efforts of the boys and girls with- 
out lines may appear crude, but a little practice brings pro- 
ficiency, and saves the children much time in later life. 
Teachers should also warn the children against the habit of 
writing three or four words only in one line. This bad habit 
causes great waste of space, and often gives a boy or girl a 
false estimate of the amount of matter contained in a com- 
position paper. 

A few words on Composition, which comes under the head 
of writing, will not be out of place here. This subject has 
rightly been described as ‘the best test of a school.’ Surely 
this is true. [f the education of the children does not lead them 
to express their thoughts clearly, little has been done for their 
real education. Yet how meagre is this exercise found to be ! 
It is no exaggeration to say that composition is one of the 
most abused subjects of the school curriculum. 

Of course if the subject is commenced only in the fifth 
standard there is little hope of any good, permanent work 
being done. Very low down in the school the children should 
be taught simple exercises in composition by means of gram- 
mar. Although this latter subject may not be a class subject 
of the school, it should form some part of the general instruc- 
tion, if the ultimate end of teaching writing is considered to be 
the giving to the children the power to express their thoughts 
in grammatical language. In some schools the teaching of 
grammar has been entirely dropped, and one sees the class 
teachers struggling vainly to correct (without rules) the hundred 
and one mistakes to which efforts of this kind are liable. 

Not long ago an Inspector found an assistant teacher en- 
deavouring, in the course of one short lesson, to read and 
explain the theme or story for composition, to get the 
children to do the written exercise and to make the corrections. 
This kind of work is attempting an impossibility. A teacher 
can be profitably employed in taking up half-an-hour or forty 
minutes for correction alone ; and inthe early stages of teach- 
ing composition the whole time of the lesson should be spent 
in building up the theme or story on the blackboard. It will 
be found doubly advantageous if the children are called upon 
at the next lesson in composition to reproduce the subject 
previously treated in this way. 

Before leaving this subject it ought to be remarked that the 
writing (whatever the style) should never be allowed to de- 
generate into a scribble. Slates should be used sparingly (if 
at all) and never if the children are only provided with small, 
blunt pieces of pencil. The blackboard copies should always 
show care, not only for the sake of the children, but for the 
reason (a very weak motive, it must be admitted) that the In 
spector frequently inspects the pattern copy before he troubles 
himself with the exercises of the children. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


URING the months of July, August, and September, 
while the holiday spirit is more or less abroad, it is 
customary with us, as our readers know, to temporarily sus- 
pend the Science Section in order to find room for the glut of 
holiday matter for which space has to be found. We shall 
resume this important feature in our next number, and we 
hope that it may be increasingly helpful to students of 
science during the forthcoming winter and spring. We have 
been compelled to altogether forego the publication of answers 
to the questions set at the May examinations, for the simple 
reason that the multiplication of examinations has made it im- 
possible to devote a sufficiency of space to these questions to do 
anything approaching justice tothem. Take Chemistry, for ex- 
ample: we have the Elementary Stage Proper and Elementary 
Alternative, Advanced, Honours, Part I., and Honours, Part IL., 
to say nothing of the connected practical examinations. It is 
obvious that columns and even pages of space would not 
suffice to answer, however briefly, the many questions set in 
this subject even in the evening examinations. And it would 
be manifestly one-sided and unfair to cater for evening stu- 
dents alone and to ignore those who are examined at the day 
examinations ; hence we have decided that the answering of 
the questions as a whole must be foregone. This only makes 
us the more anxious to assist our readers in their attempts to 
grapple with the questions of the Science and Art Department, 
the solution of which is an essential part of the training for a 
South Kensington certificate. Accordingly we have arranged 
that our Query Column shall deal even more generously than 
of yore with those difficulties which we invite the perplexed 
ones to forward to us after perseverance has failed to see 
through the problem, or to understand the poser. We beg to 
draw special attention to this condition, because we, from time 
to time, receive queries which we are convinced the senders 
could easily have solved if only a little determined persistence 
had been shown in attacking them. We mention this fact in 
the interest of the querist himself, who must see that to pass a 
difficulty on to us, which he himself could have negotiated, 
is to miss the best part of the discipline of study, viz. self- 
dependence. 

With respect to the questions set by the Science and Art De- 
partment, the mode of procedure is as follows :—Three-fourths 
of the work set is on do0hwork, either directly or indirectly, so 
that inability to answer these questions argues unpreparedness, 
and should send the student back to his books. The remain- 
ing fourth of the questions is intended to make the student 
think, the aim being to evade the book and bring out the 
individuality of the student. This is by far the more valuable 
part of the examination, and wise is the student who resolves 
to nibble at these questions in season and out of season, until 
at length the happy thought leads to a pleasurable elucidation 
of a perplexing mystery. It is when the attack has met with 
nothing but failure heaped upon failure, that the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER should be called in to prescribe—a fact that our 








readers will, we are assured, keep well before their minds now 
that we have called attention to it. Whilst upon this topic, 
we may appropriately ask our querists to write as legibly as 
possible, and to clearly give the source from which the query 
has been derived. 

Only under exceptional circumstances can a reply be sent 
by post. We wish to benefit not only the querist, but 
also the general body of our readers in our conduct of the 
Query Column, as well as in the rest of the Journal ; hence 
our desire to reply to each query véé@ the Query Column, 
hence also our wish that queries may refer, not to points 
elucidated in text-books, but to out-of-the-way difficulties 
that the writer of the text-book has failed to take account of. 
In a word, the Query Column should not compete with, but 
should supplement the ordinary text-book, and so have a 
distinct function apart from that of the science manual. 

Harking back again to our opening remarks upon the 
questions set by the Science and Art Department, we have 
arranged that our April number shall contain special notes 
upon the questions set at the preceding May examinations, 
the general and the special features of each set of questions 
being set out in such a way as to help the intending student 
to form a correct estimate of the kind of test he may expect 
to be given when he faces the examiner. 

With respect to text-books our advice will, as in previous 
years, be freely given. Here, again, we may beg leave to 
point out a detail, attention to which will assist us in our 
efforts to give good and pertinent advice to our clients. In 
asking for books, the examination for which they are required 
should be particularly specified. If the book is required in 
connection with a special part of a subject, this should be 
fully described, it being always remembered that the more 
fully we are acquainted with the actual wants of correspon- 
dents, the more competent we shall be to satisfy them, a con- 
summation not less devoutly desired by ourselves than by 
those of our readers who do us the honour to consult us. 


THE SCIENCE DIRECTORY FOR 
1898-9. 





HE present issue of the Science and Art Teachers’ Code is a 
very mild production, bolts from the blue being conspicuous 
by their absence. 

The most startling novelty is this year provided by Subject V. 
—Mathematics—where, under the head of Elementary Practical 
Mathematics, is given a scheme by which students of Building Con- 
struction, Applied Mechanics and Steam, may study the branches of 
mathematics bearing more especially upon their work, to the exclu- 
sion of that having no relevance thereto. The syllabus is a tripartite 
one, the divisions being (1) Arithmetic and Algebra ; (2) Mensura- 
tion ; and (3) Geometry. The innovation we regard asa happy one ; 
albeit the syllabus covers too much ground as compared with the 
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elementary stages of other subjects. This can be remedied in future 
years. 

Teachers.—It is now specifically laid down in the Directory that 
graduates may teach the subjects covered by their degrees, a prac- 
tice that has long been in existence. Holdersof the ‘D’ Certificate, 
the Second Grade Drawing Certificate, or the Elementary Drawing 
Certificate (First Class) may only instruct in the subjects of Group I. 
Art. Meetings of less than an hour’s duration no longer count 
in Art Schools or Classes. 

Registration.—In Section I.—Physiology or Physiography—no 
student may be registered for more than one year. 

School of .Science ex-students cannot be registered in the obliga- 
tory subjects, in the case of students who have attended one year ; 
for more than one other year; in the case of two year students no 
further attendance grant can be earned; whilst the Advanced 
Student is permitted to earn attendance grants in the obligatory 
subjects for one year only after leaving the School of Science. 

Again, no grant can be earned for practical work unless theore- 
tical instruction is given in the same or a higher stage of the 
subject. 


Application for papers must, in the case of Evening Exami- 
nations, be sent in by March 4th, the date being April 30th as 
regards the Day Examinations. 


Examination of Students’ Work.— Drawings in Subjects I., 
II., IIL, and IV., executed under the direction of recognized 
teachers out of lecture time, may be sent to South Kensington for 
examination, just as in the case of Art drawings. 


Closed by order of the Sanitary Authority.—The regulation 
whereby compensation in consequence of loss through compulsory 
closure of a school or class is granted, is now made applicable to 
Science Schools and Classes, and to Schools of Science. 


In dealing with Schools of Art established prior to 1897, an 
extra grant not exceeding 2d. an attendance may be made, provided 
a fair amount of work beyond Group I. is done, and that the teacher 
hold the Art Class Teacher’s or Art Master’s Certificate. 


Group Certificates will now be granted to students who have 
gone through a 3 years’ course of study, and have obtained Advanced 
or Honours Certificates in one of the groups of the National 
Scholarship Competition. 

Schools of Science.—The optional Drawing subjects for the 
Advanced course do not include Geometrical Drawing or Elemen- 
tary Freehand. 


Manual Instruction must be (1) carried on throughout the year 
for 2 hours weekly ; (2) in wood or iron in a properly fitted work- 
shop ; and (3) be connected with drawing. 

No special register is required, and women now take Needlework 
and Cookery in place of Needlework or Cookery; moreover, in 
place of 2d. per lesson being paid as heretofore, a fixed capitation 
grant of 6s. or 7s. (when excellent) per head is to be paid. The 
grant will be reduced or withheld for inefficiency in instruction or 
equipment. 

Certificates may be claimed by those students who pass in the 
Advanced Stage or in Honours, of three of the obligatory subjects. 


Training College Students may take up four subjects (in addi- 
tion to Practical Plane and Solid Geometry and Mathematics), and 
to earn grants on a maximum of 400 day attendances. 


The Syllabuses.—Subject III., Building Construction and 
Drawing, has now a double Honours examination, consisting of 
Parts I. and Il. In Part II, there will be given ‘a written paper 
containing questions of a more advanced character on the subjects 
named in Part I., with the addition of questions on the history and 
styles of architecture, and on specifications. ’ 

Teachers will do well to call the attention of their respective 
secretaries to paragraph 1, page 238, especially the latter part 
thereof, viz, that ‘He must submit to the Department by the 
ist Oct. Form 120, with the time table of instruction, the names of 
the teachers, etc. Any subsequent changes in the times of holding 
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classes must be notified direct to inspector for the district, but 
changes in the teaching staff must be reported to the Department.’ 
Here is another note, to which the Department directs particular 
attention by underlining the words given in thick type. ‘Care 
must be taken that application be made to the Department for all 
the papers of examination questions which are required for each 
subject on Form 119. The number of candidates allowed to sit in 
any subject must not exceed the number of papers applied for, and 
additions to or alterations in Form 119, after its transmission to the 
Department, will only be permitted under very exceptional circum- 
stances ; no addition or alteration can, under any circumstances, be 
made after the 18th of March for the Evening examinations, or 
after the 3oth of April for the Day examinations. No examinations 
will be held in schools from which Form 119 has not been sent be- 
fore the 12th or 18th March, or 25th or 30th April, in accordance 
with the above paragraphs. Applications made after the proper 
date, or not strictly in accordance with the rules, will not be 
entertained.’ It is very evident that the Department intends to 
insist upon the fulfilment of the complete letter of the law, so that 
special attention should be given to this point to avoid the dis- 
appointment and vexation consequent upon a refusal to examine. 


Provisional Attendances. When it is proposed to register a 
student in a stage for which he is best qualified—it being hoped that 
the Inspector will sanction this procedure upon his visit—it must be 
well kept in mind that such provisional attendances must (1) be 
made in a separate portion of the attendance register ; (2) must be 
specially shown to the Inspector upon the occasion of his visit ; 
and (3) must be sent to the Department, when the attendance 
registers are forwarded in the usual course. 


Reopening Registers.—In cases where a Science Class meets 
for more than the minimum period required, the register may be 
reopened and again closed provided that the second closing takes 
place 1 hour (or 14 hours in the case of practical work) after the 
register is first closed. 


The Teacher’s Presence.—One would have thought that the 
payment of gran's being no longer dependent upon results, but 
upon attendance, that the wretched suspicion of teachers by the 
Department would cease to disfigure their administration. Such is 
not, however, the case, and the teacher must bear well in mind that 
‘he must leave the room before the envelopes containing the 
examination questions are opened ; his presence during any part of 
the examination, at which he himself is not examined, will involve 
the cancelling of such examination. He should not daring the 
progress of the examination be in or near the building in which the 
examination is held.’ As special reference is made to this absurd 
regulation, teachers of science wil) do well to keep it in mind not 
to infringe the uncomplimentary rule. 

Again, ‘no unauthorised person may be allowed to enter the 
examination room until the worked exercises have been folded up 
for despatch.’ It would pay the Department to be a little less mis- 
trustful of their teachers, the great majority of whom might be 
entrusted with the complete conduct of the examinations without 
the least fear of any irregularity being permitted. Still, the 
teachers will do well to draw attention to this evident resolve to in- 
sist upon complete obedience to the minutest detail of these red-tape 
regulations, and to see that the reward of their labour and that of 
their students is in no wise jeopardised by inattention to bureaucratic 
detail. 

We have given the main alterations : there remain one or two re- 
ferring to Irish schools and to National Scholarships, for which we 
refer those interested to the Directory itself, which may be obtained 
for sixpence from Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode in London, from 
James Menzies of Edinburgh, and from Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co. , 
of Dublin, 


- 


Hek MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been graciously pleased to 
accept a copy of Mr. Woolrych Perowne’s book, ‘* Russian Hosts 
and English Guests in Central Asia.” 














TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE. 


REPORT BY DR. CHAS. COPLAND PERRY, M.A. 
we thanks of many ponderers will be given to both Dr. Perry 

and the Science and Art Department for the interesting and 
instructive Jittle Blue Booklet that summarises the information 
gleaned by Dr. Perry in his round of visits to French Technical 
Schools. In some respects the book may be considered supple- 
mentary to Mr. Sadler’s First Book of Reports, since it deals with 
three sets of schools, viz., L’école Primaire Supérieure, L’école 
Manuelle d’ Aprentissage, and L’école Professionnelle, that were 
referred to in that remarkable collection of memoranda ; but whereas 
Mr. Sadler looked at the question from the educational standpoint, 
the point of view of Dr. Perry is the industrial. 

In France, as in England, the need for technical instruction is 
admitted on all sides. There is, however, considerable confusion 
as to the best and wisest form that such education should assume. 
This confusion has been ‘ worse confounded’ amongst us by the 
action of the County Councils in piling subject upon subject as 
coming under the much-abused term technical instruction. In 
France the Government has persistently striven to solve the question 
which in England has been flung to the County Councils, with the 
result that a conclusion appears to be less remote in the former than 
in the latter country, although the end is not yet even in France. 

Dr. Perry divides his report, which runs to 59 pages, into three 
parts—(1) Rec:nt Legislation on French Primary Technical Edu- 
cation ; (2) Schools Visited, Primary and Secondary ; (3) Summary. 
Under (1) Dr. Perry deals with the various laws from 1880 onwards, 
that have aimed at the organization and development of technical 
education, whether by the instrumentality of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction on the one hand, or the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce on the other, or by the two in combination. 

Dr. Perry thus summarises the results brought about by these 
various enactments. ‘ Primary technical may now be said to have 
passed through the four stages of subordination, predominence, 
independence, and annexation. The first stage is represented by 
the ordinary Municipal Ecole Professionnelle, the second stage by 
the State Schools of Vierezon, Voiron, and Armentiéres ; the third 
by the Ecoles Pratiques, subject to the exclusive control of the 
Ministry of Commerce ; and, finally, the fourth stage by the com- 
paratively recent and not yet fully developed tendency to convert 
some of the more important Ecoles Professionnelles into Ecoles 
Pratiques. Itis a fact worthy of note that Mr. Paul Jacquemart, 
Inspector General of Technical Instruction, in his report on the 
occasion of the Paris Exhibition of 1889, expresses his opinion 
that all the Ecoles Primaires Supérieures were likely to assume a 
technical character, to become Ecoles Primaires Professionnelles. 
At the present day it is predicted that all the Ecoles Primaires Pro- 
fessionnelles are destined, sooner or later, to be converted into 
Ecoles Pratiques, whether of commerce cr industry.’ But in France 
there are two distinct schools of opinion, one of which is in favour 
of the ‘school in the workshop,’ while the other advocates the 
‘workshop in the school.’ And we in England certainly agree with 
the opinion of Mr. Lang, who is deeply interested in the industrial 
development of Lyons and its neighbourhood, that ‘ In a technical 
school of the primary grade the general portion of the education 
should be the predominant one. There should be no pretence of 
turning out finished apprentices, such as the workshop alone can 
produce. The chief opject should be to discover the technical 
capabilities of a pupil, and direct him towards certain crafts. In 
addition to this, an equipment of theoretical instruction should be 
provided, which, after the practical knowledge of a trade has been 
thoroughly mastered in the regular apprenticeship of a workshop, 
will produce really capable workwen.’ It is interesting to note that 
the London polytechnics are recognised as supplying a distinct want 
in the proper equipment of the woikman, especiaily of the work- 
man who has been educated at the primary school. 

Under (2) is given some intensely interesting information con- 
cerning all classes of technical schools, which we can do no mcre 
than refer to. 

I. Eco.es PRIMAIRES SUPERIEURES PROFESSION NELLES, —(a} 
National Schools, of which there are three, situated respec ively at 
Voiron, Vierzon, and Armentiéres respectively. These schoo!s 
commence with the boy as infant, and, after giving him an education 
in an infant school, take him to a higher primary, and finally 
through a three year’s course in a technical school, where h's in- 
struction has a direct bearing upon a special trade—at Voiron the 
weaving of mixed silk and flax, at Vierzon pottery, and at Armen- 
titres the weaving of flax and cotton. 
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£20 per annum is paid for board, the instruction being free, 
except fora charge of £1 per annum for books, tools, and materials 
and a general outfit costing £8. There are scholarships which 
cover wholly or partly the school fees. 

(6) Communal Schoo!s—(1) Paris. in Paris an Ecole Profession- 
nelle is one ‘qui enseigne une profession, qui fait de l’apprentissage.’ 
Particularly fortunate are these Patisian schools in bing under a 
rich municipality, ‘In 1897, in addition to special grants to the 
value of £6,oco, the sum spent by the town upon her primary 
technical schools for boys and girls, and on the Secondary School of 
Chemistry and Physics in the Rue L’homard, amounted to £61,698, 
Lt must be borne in mind that the instruction is in all cases gra- 


tuitous,and that in the Ecoles de Physique et de Chimie Industrielle, 


Just referred to, the pupils who belong to Paris are even paid £2 a 


month during the term of their studies.’ 


The Ecole Brulle, which aims at training workmen capable of 
‘maintaining in the manufacture of artistic furniture, the traditions 
of taste and general superiority for which the manufactures of 
Paris are distinguished’; the Ecole Estienne, which does the 
like for book-binding and printing ; and the Ecole Diderot, which 
does the same for mechanical trades, are in turn described. Then 
comes the turn of the interesting Ecole Salicis, where ‘a carefully 
graduated course of manual work, beginning with Alive et découp- 
age (folding and cutting) and extending to workshop practice in 
wood and iron is carried out. 

(2) Lyvons.—Here the Ecole de Ja Martiniére is described, and 
Mr. Lang, whose zeal for technical instruction has already been 
mentioned, is accorded due praise for his fostering care. Only in 
respect to boys who are destined to take up silk weaving is a special 
industrial training given. For the rest, ‘the purpose of the school 
is not to prepare the boys for this or that calling, but to render them 
capable of succeeding in every calling through the advantages de- 
rived from an active intelligence, a habit of logical reasoning, and a 
comparatively large stock of knowledge.’ 


(3) RovEN.—Here the Ecole Primaire Supérieure Profession- 
nelle was visited, and is fully described. 


II. Ecotrs PRATIQUES DE COMMERCE OU D’INDUSTRIE, of 
which there are in existence twenty-one—eleven belonging to the 
Commercial, ten to the Industrial division. These Ecoles Pratiques 
are ‘the outcome of an urgent demand for genuine trade schools, in 
which theories on the advantages of a judiciously-mixed education 
are subordinated to the imperious need of forming—in view of the 
complete collapse of the apprenticeship system—a new class of 
apprentices and workmen.’ The minimum of hours which a boy 
must spend in the workshop of an Ecole Pratique is 25 to 30 per 
week. Dr. Perry describes the Ecole Pratique de Commerce of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, and the Ecole Pratique d’Industrie of Rheims, 
with which he concludes the series of interesting visits to Higher 
Grade Technical Schoo!s. 


II. SECONDARY TECHNICAL EpuUCATION.—The schools at Aix, 
Angers, and Chalons are discoursed upon, the pros and cons being 
very fairly laid down. Of the latter, the chief seems to be a neglect 
of Richter’s ‘trop pas gouverner.’ As a result of the martinet 
system in vogue mutinies are not unknown—indeed, one was in 
progress at Chalons when Dr. Perry visited that school. 

The Ecole Nationale Pratique d’Ouvriers et de Contremaitres at 
Cluny receives careful treatment at the hands of Dr. Perry, who com- 
pletes his report with a thoughtful summary, the concluding paragraph 
of which we quote in bringiog this inadequate sketch of this important 
report toa cluse :—‘ It can hardly be doubted that our present attitude 
towards the whole question of industrial education is a somewhat 
illogical one. Whilst in theory we forbid the employment of public 
money for trade instruction in schools, such money is, in practice, 
spent by municipal bodies for the support of trade classes and institu- 
tions restricted to the use of trade apprentices. Ifthe history of recent 
progress in French technical instruction has any lesson to teach, it 


would appear to be that the time has arrived for us to adopt a, 


bolder and more consistent policy as regards industrial educ 
tion, and by giving greater prominence to practical, special, an 
scholas'ic, as opposed to theoretical, supplemental, and scientific 
requirements, to render our system, so far as it is intended to help 
us to meet fureiyn trade competition, ** 1 enseignment véritablement 
professionne?,”’’ 


ated 


Messrs. E J. ARNOLD AND Son, the well-known school 
stationers and publishers of Leeds, write to inform PRACTICAL 
TEACHER readers at home and abroad that, in order to facilitate 
family arrangements, they have just registered their firm as a Private 
Limited Company. The alteration, we understand, is merely one 
of title, as the management wiil in every respect remain as hereto- 
fore, the whole of the capital being held by the original proprietors. 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER KNIFE.’ 


BY J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 





BACK AT SCHOOL—SUPERANNUATION AT LAST—MR. 
HOLMAN, H.M.I1, ON ENGLISH NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. 


HEIGH-HO ! the Long Vacation is over and gone, and Duty 
once more beckons us with imperious forefinger. According 
to the moralists, we ought to turn townwards with a positive 
enthusiasm for the interrupted labours of life, eager, 
ardent, resurgent. But somehow we do not. Nor is it be- 
cause we are afflicted like Punch’s sailor, who complained, ‘I 
don’t know what's the matter with me. I can eat well, drink 
well, and sleep well; but when I see work, I go all of a 
tremble’! I am not a lazy man, but I confess that I come to 
Duty’s heel with a hangdog air and a sense of revolt that 
endures until the hunt of everyday life is really up. It zs 
hard to come in out of the sunshine, to bid adieu to the long 
resounding shore, the scarred sea cliffs, the brave west wind, 
and fare light-heartedly through the bustling stuffy streets to 
the routine of the schoolroom. After the freedom of a 
month’s communing with Nature, how idly-busy, vainly- 
active, feverishly-aimless the life of the city seems. 

* Buz, quoth the blue fn 

Hum, quoth the bee ; 

Buz and hum they cry, 

And so do we.’ 


But there goes the school bell, and the children are gathering 
with shining faces and irrepressible tongues. They are, 
happily, free from philosophising, or, rather, are true philo- 

hers of the ‘Carpe Diem’ school. Their natural gaiety is 
infectious, and in a quarter of an hour our mood has passed, 
and we pick up the threads of the work with a new interest 
and an invigorated resolve. 

. + * bl . * 


There is, too, amongst our colleagues a great professional 
victory to celebrate. The Superannuation Bill has passed 
into law. The State has at last recognised its plain duty to 
its teachers. ‘ Sixty-five’ may be a long way off, and the re- 
tiring allowance seem but trifling, but there is now the certainty 
that breakdown will not mean destitution, and old age the 
workhouse. And that is much, and may lead to more. 
Security of tenure will be its natural corollary, and with 
that will come the establishment of our calling upon a 
right professional basis. All honour to those who have 
piloted the measure past the shoals and quicksands of the 
parliamentary offing into the haven of the Statute Book. 
‘To all who have assisted in the remarkable progress of 
the Bill, the teacher owes a great debt of gratitude. The 
nation’s guid pro gue is assured in the increased devotion 
to the interests of the children which is bound to follow from 
this new recognition of national duty. To all those who are 
inclined to question the exceeding great merits of combination 
amongst teachers 1 should like to commend one considera- 
tion. The need for superannuation remained, and was likely 
to remain, a pious opinion until the teachers of the country, 
by means of the N.U.T., secured representatives in the House 
ot Commons. To the untiring zeal, the skilful diplomacy, the 
rare discretion of Messrs. Yoxall and Gray, the consummation 
of years of weary effort has been mainly due. If these dis- 
tinguished ex-teachers never do another stroke of work for 
their brothers and sisters in the schools, they have done 


enough to earn the enduring gratitude and affectionate esteem 
of the whole profession. 
*. * * * * * 

In Mr. H. Holman, H.M.I., the editor of the useful ‘ Vic- 
torian Era Series’ has secured an exceptionally well-qualified 
author for the inevitable volume on English National Educa- 
tion.* Mr. Holman is, I believe, to a very large extent, a pro- 
duct of the system whose slow and painful history he essays 
to set forth in this book. As scholar and pupil teacher in a 
primary school, as student in training and certificated teacher, 
he has seen and participated in the actual working of the 
system. As a Cambridge honoursman in Mental and Moral 
Science he has studied the psychological basis of education, and 
as a Professor in a Day Training College he has been enabled 
to put his theories to the test of practice. He has come to the 
work of the Inspectorate, unlike the majority of his colleagues, 
thoroughly well trained for the duties of his office. A more 
rational selection of men for the responsible Inspectorate is 
one of the reforms which are still on the knees of the Gods. 
As early as 1879 Mr. Holman shows us that Mr. Rathbone 
pleaded for it in the House of Commons. He asked : 

* Was it not a monstrous absurdity that whereas in England 
we consider a much longer apprenticeship than one year 
necessary to make a od cobbler, a good joiner, a good 
merchant, or lawyer,‘ expect men to do satisfactorily, 
without any previous technigal training, such highly-skilled and 
technical @ the inspection of elementary schools? And 
would it not I'that some of the best of the elementary 
teachers should be made inspectors ?’ 

When, as Mr. Hoiman and every good educationist desires, 
the Training Colleges become assimilated with the Univer- 
sities, there will be no reason for going beyond the ranks of 
practical teachers for recruits in the Inspectorial service. 
And, while speaking of the Training Colleges, we may men- 
tion that Mr. Holman is specially severe on the old type of 
‘half school, half barracks,’ in which the majority of us had 
our professional training. 

‘To take young men and women from the strict limitations, 
and severely narrowing influences of the pupil-teacher life, 
and shut them up in training colleges, where they still further 
accentuate and intensify their professional traits by contact 
with only those who have similar experiences, thoughts, habits, 
aims, and pursuits, is hardly the best way to develop broad 
and generous intellectual and social sympathies. Living and 
working with those who have had different trainings, are pur- 
suing different courses of study, and have different modes of 
thought, has a formative and developing influence upon per- 
sonal character, which only those who have experienced both, 
or closely studied them, can appreciate. More than half the 
value of residence at Oxford or Cambridge comes from this. 
And not only is this lost, but the conduct of training colleges 
must, surely, entirely cease to be of the half-school, half- 
barracks order. Self-dependence and the right ordering of 
one’s own life, within reasonable limits, ought to be encouraged 
to the greatest possible extent. The theory of self-governance 
was a deadly heresy according to the traditions of fifty years 
ago ; and it is a question if these do not still survive. Where 
impositions are given, fines imposed, and students addressed by 
their Christian names ; where they march in pairs to and from 
church, and where to have an opinion of your own is to be in 
conflict with the authorities ; such are not the institutions to turn 
out wiseffulers of others. If training colleges have any of these 
features, they are, so far as their government is concerned, 
but boarding-schools for adults, and not of a generous order.’ 

It is, of course, impossible in the restricted space at my 
disposal to follow Mr. Holman through his luminous and 
keenly critical survey of the sixty-five years of state-aided 


** English National Education,” by H. Holman, M.A. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
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A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. CurisTIANn, B.A. (Lond), and 
G. CoLiaR, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
562 pp. pa ood we en pi on ... 4. 6d. 

‘We recommend teachers and students to judge for themselves what a powerful 


auxiliary to success has been given them by the experience and judgment of the able 
authors.’—Schoolmaster. 


* We also welcome it because in several of its chapters—such, for example, as those on 
factors, decimal fractions, involution and evolution, surds, and logarithms—it seems to 
us to mark a distinct advance on the majority of its predecessors.’—School Guardian. 


‘We consider it so satisfactory that we have at once placed it on our list of books.’— 
Rev. G. H. S. WaLpo.e, D.D., Principal, Bede College, Durham. 


LONDON: A Short History. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJONN, B.A., 
F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo., 268 pp. ... tad es .- 4s. 6d. 

* This book is a successful attempt to place before the school children of London some 
of the important geographical and historical facts connected with the great metropolis. 


The facts are presented in language suitable to the children’s requirements, and everything 
has been done to make the volume attractive and readable,’— Zhe 7eachers’ Aid. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Litera- 
ture. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Seventeenth Edition. 
Enlarged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. | Crown 8vo., 
470 pp. ... oes st = ond doe = soe 


‘ For the First Class College of Preceptors your work is most excellent and valuable.’— 
The Rev. F, MarsHALL, M.A., Almondbury Grammar School. 


*I gave it to a girl candidate for an English scholarship; she got first place, and valued 
the help she got from the book.’—W. Jounson, Esq., B.A., Elmfield College, York. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With 
Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial Geography. 
By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 7wenty-first Edition, rr5th Thou- 
sand, Crown 8vo., 630 pp. ... due pia 


‘A most useful manual for examiners, and full of stimulating matter for students of 
Geography. Its pict queness of description and vividness of style make it almost as 
interesting and enjoyable reading as a book of travels.’"—T7he Journal of Education. 


‘For all that is best worth knowing no better book than this could be studied.’— 
Educational News. 








A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Maps and Tables. By J.M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Thirteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 740 pp. _ wip sie -» 4s. 6d. 


“We like the arrangement of the text, which is a distinct success for the purpose of 
catching the eye. We shall have much pleasure in warmly recommending it to our 
H.C.S, Class II. candidates.’—Messrs. WrEN & Gurney, Powis Square, London. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND CLASS 
MANAGEMENT. By Joseru Lanpon,F.G.S., Vice-Principal in 

the Saltley Training College. 7hird Edition. Crown 8vo., 462 pp., 58. 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best treatises on this subject 


which has appeared for some time, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the atten- 
tion of all interested in the practical work of education.’—7he Educational News. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, 
Landways, and Waterways. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJoNN, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo., 350 pp. eee — 3s. 


“It is certainly one of the best books of the kind that have come under our notice 
for a long time, and can be heartily recommended to teachers.’— Zhe St. Fames’s Gazette. 
‘Professor Meiklejohn’s work is of high educational value, and the facts are handled 
with much picturesqueness.’— The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


es. 
ese ’ . as 1s. 
! ‘This neatly bound little collection, which is one of 
school manuals, may be confidently recommen: 
for recitation.’— The Schoolmaster. 


A NEW POETRY BOOK for the Use of Schools and Famili 
Third Edition. 156 pp. ee ee eee 


Professor Meiklejohn’s series of 
led to teachers in search of new selections 


A Complete List will be 
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ROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES, 


| A SCHOOL ALGEBRA FOR JUNIOR FORMS. By F. Oscar Lang, 


B.Sc. Lond., Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo., 232 pp. ... 1s. 6d. With Answers, 266 pp. ... 28. 

‘ A very trustworthy book for beginners, extending to indices, surds, and progressions. 
—The University Correspondent. 

‘The scientific method from known to unknown, from arithmetic to algebra, has 
invariably been adopted, while lucid expl«nations and proofs precede oral exercises, 
followed in turn by numerous carefully-graduated examples for attaining the necessary 
mechanical accuracy.’— The Educational News. 


THE UNITED STATES: Their Geography, Resources, Commerce, 
and History. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Crown 8vo., 
ae rome ose = a see coe oo 

‘ Useful tables of products, exports, distances &c., are given, and many valuable hints 
on map practice. ‘The book is brightened by numerous quotations from travellers, geo- 


graphers, and historians. A little book of great value to the student.’—-7he Practical 
Teacher 


AUSTRALASIA: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, and 
Chronicle of Discovery. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo., 86 pp... oe so ti ons ane 6d. 

‘This book is up to date in every detail; there is a very good and useful map as 
frontispiece, and the paragraph arrangement is adopted. The student will find it a very 
desirable text-book on this portion of Greater Britain. —7he Pupil Teacher. 


AFRICA: Its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle of Discovery 

y to 1897. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., Oxon. Second 
dition. Crown 8vo., 76 pp. ote a é 

‘ This little book is, for its size, remarkably full of information about Africa, and gives 


pithy explanations of such current expressions as “‘sphere of influence,” and “‘ hinter- 
land,” &c.’—The Teachers’ Aid. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: Their Re- 
sources and Commerce. With Chapters on the Interchange of 
Productions and Climatic Conditions. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, 
B.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 96 pp. eee ove 

‘This manual is terse and full ; intelligently — eee and skilfully managed typo- 


graphically. It does credit to the compiler, and we hope this work may gain the 
recognition it really Merits.’ — The Educational News. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY, with the Commercial Highways of the 
World. 7Zhirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo., 196 pp. ve \ 
*Terse, practical, informative, and statistic. ‘This shilling Geography is exactly what a 
School Geography needs to be.’— Zhe Teachers’ Aid. 
‘Clearness and conciseness exemplified.'— The Private Schoolmaster. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN, 
B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890. Zenth Edition. Crown 8vo._... 1s. 
‘In the ‘‘ Short History” there is plenty of anecdote, ballad, and stray gems of litera- 


ture ; and we find, though not with its usual emphasis, the Professor’s expertness in the use 
and disposition of type.’—Zducation. 


A SHORT GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. With Three 
Hundred and Thirty Exercises. Ninth Edition ... por 1s. 


This little book is written in the clearest and simplest style for 
beginners. It contains :— 


i. The Simplest Definitions. iv. Graduated Methods of Parsing. 
ii. Slowly Graduated Exercises, v. Bad Grammar corrected, with Reasons. 
iii, Clearly-printed Tables. | vi. Analysis, with Plain Diagrams, 


A NEW SPELLING BOOK. With Side Lights from History. 
Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo., 152 pp. ans i ‘eo 1s. 


* We agree with the main principle here followed—that spelling should be learnt through 
the eye rather than through the ear.’— 7he School Guardian. 


THE SPELLING LIST. For Civil Service and other Examina- 
tions. With a Key to Correct Spelling. 7%ird Edition. Crown 8vo., 

146 pp. ... ite eee a asa cue ae oe 1s. 

* Your “* Spelling List” is a very decided advance in the right direction, ably conceived, 


and brilliantly written. We shall certainly strongly recommend it to our pupils.’—Rev. 
H. P. Gurney, M.A. (Messrs. Wren & GuRNEY), Powis Square, London. 


forwarded on application. 


London: Published by A. M. HOLDEN, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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education. Beginning with the eighteenth century, before 
which ‘ primary education for the children of the working 
classes did not exist, in any general sense,’ Mr. Holman shows 
that popular schools arose not in the interests of pure educa- 
tion, but simply to bolster and foster particular religious 
systems. ‘ The whole history of the education movement,’ he 
says, ‘is, indeed, an account of the gradual triumph of the 
purely political and moral theory over the Church-and-State and 
denominational theory.’ Charity schools in 1706 were advo- 
cated as ‘fortresses and frontier garrisons against Popery.’ The 
‘ Bell’ system was urged because Lancaster’s plan was discover- 
ed to be ‘inimical to the interests of the established church.’ 

In 1831 the parish school was pronounced ‘the nursery of 
the parish church ;’ and it is not going too far to say that 
most clergymen, to-day, look on the schools under their con- 
trol in precisely the same light. This point of view, to- 
gether with the persistence of the feudal spirit in England has, 
no doubt, delayed an effective national system all along. 
Mr. Holman, while paying a warm tribute to the sacrifices of 
time, effort, and money, which the religious pioneers of edu- 
cation have made on behalf of the denominational schools, 
regrets that they did not more clearly and effectively recognise 
the very serious national loss—moral, spiritual, and material— 
which was involved in delaying and lessening the instruction 
of the masses. 

The object of education during the purely voluntary period, 
and, indeed, during the Days of Doles which succeeded, was 
undoubtedly to ‘ render the people patient, humble, and moral,’ 
and to relieve ‘the hardness of their lot by the prospect of a 
bright eternity.’ Mr. Holman is quite justified in remarking, 
* The only thing that kept the Government from making the 
mass of the people human was the determination of some to 
keep them from being made anything less than divine.’ The 
Bible in the early days was the chief text-book : 

* An idea of the ludicrous and absurd extent to which the 
religious aim was pursued by the National Society may be 
gathered from the following examples from a book on arith- 
metic, prepared for the schools by the secretary of the Society: — 
*¢ The children of Israel were sadly given to idolatry, notwith- 
standing all they knew about God. Moses was obliged to 
have three thousand men put to death for this grievous sin. 
What digits would you use to express this number?” ‘* Of 
Jacob’s four wives, Leah had six sons: Rachel had two: 
Bilhah had two, and Zilpah had alsotwo. How many sons had 
Jacob?” Texts of scripture were used as copies for writing, 
reading was generally confined to the Bible, and geography 
teaching was almost wholly concerned with Palestine.’ 


An education for the poor, which comprised more than the 
most heggarly elements of learning meant, in the eyes of 
squires and clergymen, a flooding of the land with infidelity 
and atheism, and the horrifying prospect of social chaos. 
‘Much education would teach the working classes to despise 
their lot in life, instead of making them good servants in 
agriculture, and other laborious employments to which their 
rank in society has destined them ; instead of teaching them 
subordination it would render them factious and refractery ; 
. « « it would render them insolent to their superiors.’ 

In 1838 political fears were superadded to the religious 
fears which gave birth tothe schools. ‘lhe ruling classes had 
begun to realise the truth of Paley’s dictum that ‘to send an 
uneducated child into the world is injurious to the rest of man- 
kind ; it is little better than to turn out a mad dog or a wild 
beast into the strects.’ 

In the next year the Education Department was founded ; 
and while a vote of £70,000 was obtained for building royal 
stables, £ 30,0co was granted for educational purposes. 

One especial concern of the new department was the 
establishment of normal schecls. How much they were then 
needed will be gathered from the following incident mentioned 
by Lord Brougham :— 

* A schoo]master was asked if he understood Greek. Yes, 
was the reply. Latin? Yes. Geography? Yes. Thenone 
of the examiners observed : ** Aye, we have mu/tum in parvo 
here!” Upon which the teacher, seeing that notes of his 
answers were being made, acded: ‘* Yer, and you may put 
down mulium in farve too,”’ 

The latest impulsion towards a more cfficient national cdu- 
cation would appear to be ,the fear of German industrial 





















































































supremacy. Founded on fears, shaped to subserve the ends 
of religious or political partisans, no wonder our so-called sys- 
tem is even to-day an anomalous thing of shreds and patches. 


‘It is a melancholy series of successes,’ says Mr. Holman, 
‘which one passes in review. Melancholy because of the dis- 
astrously slow progress, the woeful waste of energy in sectarian 
struggles, and the incomplete way in which the scraps of pro- 
gress were seized upon. . . . One cannot help believing 
that had the people as a whole been appealed to by universal 
vote, plausible pretensions of religious advocates would have 
been swept away, as the mist before the rising sun, anda 
national system of education established half a century before 
the Act of 1870.’ 

* * - * * * 


Reluctantly I must quit the historical part of the book to 
give a few extracts dealing with questions of interest at the 
moment. First asto our noble selves. 

As a body, it is probably true to say of the teachers in our 
public primary schools that they have no superiors, as practical 
teachers, in the world. And yet itis also probably not untrue 
to say of them that not one per cent. of them are true edu- 
cators. They have been trained to the last s:ate of complete 
preparation to be practical teachers, they have not been taught 
and trained to be educators ; and at present the teaching in 
our schools is, as a whole, but little better than the most intelli- 
gent form of cramming. 


There is much truth in this remark, and systematic study 
of the mental sciences is, as Mr. Holman urges again and 
again, a sine gud non for the teacher. Elsewhere the author 
pleads powerfully for the controlling hands of the expert in the 
technical direction of education. 

The school should be directly governed, as a school, no 
more by the State than by the Church; but by those best 
fitted by special knowledge to devise the means for enabling it 
to fulfil its proper functions. And who are these, if not those 
who have spent their lives in gaining the knowledge and skill 
necessary for conducting schools—the teachers, and trained 
scientific educators? This may sound like revolution ; but it 
is not so. No substantial change of the present machinery for 
controlling schools is involved ; but only a supplement, and 
limitation and definition of functions. At the present moment 
the London and other school boards very wisely and properly 
call to their aid committees of teachers to collect evidence, and 
draw up recommendations with regard to certain internal 
matters of school work. Make this statutory, and school 
government will be reformed and transformed, though not 
revolutionized. In other words, the proper function of the 
popularly elected ratepayer is to look after the rates, not to 
devise and determine schemes of education. 


Mr. Holman, thorough progressive as he is, of course 
desires a fixed grant, 
‘A grant sufficient for carrying on the work of each school 
efficiently without any other condition than that the work of 
the school as a whole shall be thoroughly satisfactory. 

Then there would be a real and complete liberty for putting 
into practice true educational principles. There would no 
longer be any need for insisting on certain subjects being taught 
because another shilling or so, per head, of grant is earned. 
Teachers and inspectors could work together to secure the very 
best curriculum for a school with a view to purely educational 
ends. But the grant would have to be such that well-qualified 
and well-paid teachers, small classes, good and sufficient ap 
paratus, and convenient and commodious premises could in all 
cases be secured. Give all the conditions and materials for 
doing well, and punish only those who are responsible for bad 
work in spite of geod opportunities. Zhen should our primary 
Schools be the first schools Jor all learners, and not merely the 
schools for the poor ; 

In leaving Mr. Holman’s book, I cannot do less than cordi- 
ally recommend every teacher to read it and place it on his 
shelves for future reference. It is a bright, vigorous, 
thoroughly informed, and most suggestive book, earnestly and 
adequately fresenting the plea of the democracy for a complete 
system of education, with ‘ the.lowest kind imperative for all, 
and the highest accessible to all.’ 

For the most part, earlier historians of our educational 
system have been official personages or assiduous carpet- 
baggers, so to speak, in the book-making interest. Here is a 
volume which is nctable as a history of Enggjsh national 
education from the point of view of a teacher and an expert. 




















BURNS & OATES’ 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


GRANVILLE READING BOOKS. 


Adopted by the London and other School Boards. 
A New Illustrated Series of READING BOOKS, designed to meet the latest 
requirements of the New Code in ai. Schools. 
They are carefully graduated, interestingly written, well illustrated, strongly bound, 
and form one of the CHEAPEST SERIES OF READERS yet published. 





PRIMER Cloth, Illustrate', 32 pp. ove ose 2d. 
INFANT READER ,, o 64 pp. one oes 4d. 
STANDARD I. i om 144 pp. os ons 6d. 
m If. ee a 160 pp. _ ove 8d. 
wa NII. a ee 208 pp. me oa wn 
as IV. - ne 240 pp. oe am 1/- 
” Vv. “ a 336 pp. on on 1/3 
* VI. 382 pp. . nate 1/6 


Nore.—Standard VI. contains extracts from SHAKESPEARE, Mr.ron, and other 
Standard Authors suitable to the latest requirements of the E ducation Code. 


GRANVILLE HISTORY READERS. 
Edited by T. J. LIVESEY. 
No. I. Stories from English History wa = - -o 
No. Il. + iKoses: of England, from the Romans to the Wars of the 
oses. Prose and Verse 


No. Ill. History of England, from the Wars of the Roses to the 
Present Day. Prose and Ve nae 1/6 
No. IV. Notable Events in England’ 8 History. Being Selections 
from hor best Writers in Prose and Verse on sa -— ae 


* All the above are well Illustrated. 


PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Adapted for Standards 1V. to VIL., p.c. 55 to a.p. 1895. 
By T. J. LIVESEY and S. BENSON THORP, B.A. 
173 pages, strongly bound in cloth, ls. Or in separate parts :— 


Part I. B.C. 55 to A.D. 1066... ove : , oe ww. 2d. 
» IL. A.D. 1066 to A.D. 1485 .. wie = cee ore w. Sd. 
» IL A.D. 1485 to A.W. 1895 . : ose os Oh 


GRANVILLE POETRY BOOKS. 


THE SENIOR POETICAL READER. Suitable for the subject ‘ English. 
Twenty-nfth Edition, price 1s. 
This Book has been adopted by the London and several other School Boards. 
PORTICAL RECITATIONS FOR THE STANDARDS. Nos. i. and 
Nos. II]. and 1V., 2d. each. No. V., 3d. The poems are 
at, Seanderd Authors. The Mz arginal Notes are very full, and short 
Biographical Sketches of the Authors are given. 


GRANVILLE EXERCISE BOOKS. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
RECORDS OF PROGRESS and 
PERIODICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
No. V., 6} by 8 inches. Ruled double lines and squares with margin, for 
Lower Standards. 
No. VI., 6} by 8 inches. Ruled single lines and close lines, with red margins, 
for Upper Standards. 
48 pp. Good Paper. Strong Cover. 9s. Gross. Specimens post free on 
application, 


CARDINAL COPY BOOKS. 
(Series for Upright Writing.) 

Lithographed on Superfine Cream Wove Paper. ‘The characters combine 
distinctness with great simplicity; the Headlines are well graded, suited to 
latest Code Requirements. 

In Twe.ve Numbers. Price 2d. each. 18s. per gross net. 


Adopted by the London and many other School Boards, 


NEW STANDARD COPY BOOKS. 


Price 2d. each. 18s. per gross net. Engraved in the best style, printed on the 
best paper, bound in strong covers. The Series consists of Twelve Books, 
24 pages each. Two for each Standard or Class. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department. Adopted by the 
London School Board. 


AL GEOMETRY FOR SCIENCE AND 
‘scape ART STUDENTS 


By JOHN CARROLL, Art Master, Hammersmith Training College. 


3sth Edition. With an Appendix to meet all the Requirements indicated in the 
latest Syllabus of the Subject. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Key to Exercises on the Orthographic Projection of Points, Lines, Planes, Solids» 
and Simple Figures in the above, strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


New I/lustrated Catalogue of Schoo! Books, Stationery, and General 
School Supplies post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 28, Orchard St., London, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS 


TRAINING COLLEGES. 


This Series has been prepared in the conviction that text-books 
simple in style and arrange nent, and written by authors of 
standing, are called for to meet the needs of both pupil-teachers 
and Candidates for Certificates. Care will be taken to combine 
a high standard of excellence with adaptation to the practical 
needs of those for whom the Series is especially intended. The 
genera! Editorship of the Series has been entrusted to Mr. W. H. 
Woodward, of Christ Church, Oxford, now the Principal of 
University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on 
Education in Victoria University. At the same time, it is be- 
lieved that most of the works comprised in the Series will be 
well suited to the needs of Secondary and Public Schools. 


Arrangements have already been made for the publication in 
this Series of the following works amongst others :— 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION FROM THE BEGINNINGS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. By Wiitiam H. Woopwarp. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. By GrorcE 


Freperick Strout, Lecturer in Comparative Psychology in the University of 
Aberdeen, and Joun 5. Apams, Kector of the Free Church Training College, 
Aberdeen. 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER: The Educational Aspects of 
Ethics. By Joun MacCunn, Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
Liverpool, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
T HE KINDERGARTEN. Compiled especially for Students in Training. 

3y Evinor A. WELLDON, Head Mistress of Kindergu te: Department, The 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
—— By T. N. ‘Totier, Professor of English in the Owens College, 
Manchester. 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By Wittiam H. Woopwarp. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREEKS, TO THE YEAR 
an .c. By E. S. SHucksurGu, late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. 


CICERO.—IN CATILINAM I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 


and Vocabulary, by J. H. FLatTHER, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
(/mmediately. 


CZSAR.—GALLIC WAR III. and IY. “Edited, with Introduc- 


tion, Notes and Vocabulary, by E. S. SHucksurRGH. Is. 6d. each. 


VERGIL.—AENEID I. and IX. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 


and Vocabulary, by A. SipGwick. Is. 6d. each. [Book J. immediately. 
MILTON.—LYCIDAS AND COMUS. Edited by A. W. Verity, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. (/mmediately. 
MACAULAY.— ESSAY ON BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. . Edited by A. D. Innes. 1s. (/mmediately. 
GRAY.—ODE ON THE SPRING AND THE BARD. Edited 
by D. C. Tovry, Trinity College, Cambridge. 8d. [Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSIOGRAPHY. By W. N. Suaw, 


Fellow and ‘Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


EUCLID.—Books I.-III. With Simple Exercises. By R. T. 


Wricurt, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. by A. S. 
West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
‘Without exception, the best book of its compass for school use that we have 
met with..... We strongly advise all friends of education to examine it.’—New 
lork Critic. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. by A. S. 
West, M.A. Is. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 
Prize Editor: 
W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.), 
FRENCH AND GERMAN Honowrs. 





RULES. 

1. All translations should be posted not later than September Sth, 
and addressed :—Prize Editor, Office of THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

2. Competitors should cut out, and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

3- Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 
address written on a separate piece of paper. 

4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


FRENCH COMPETITION. 

A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best translation 
into English of the following extract : 

Nous ne nous tenons jamais au temps présent. Nous anticipons 
Yavenir comme trop lent 4 venir, comme pour hater son cours ; ou 
nous rappelons le passé, pour l’arréter, comme trop prompt ; si 
imprudents, que nous errons dans les temps qui ne sont pas notres, 
et ne pensons point au seul qui nous appartient ; et si vains, que 
nous songeons 4 ceux qui ne sont plus rien, et échappons sans 
réflexion le seul qui subsiste. C’est que le présent d’ordinaire nous 
blesse. Nous le cachons 4 notre vue, parce qu’il nous afflige ; et 
s'il nous est agréable, nous regrettons de le voir échapper. Nous 
tachons de le soutenir par l’avenir, et nous pensons a disposer les 
choses qui ne sont pas en notre puissance pour un temps ou nous 
n’avons aucune assurance d’arriver. Que chacun examine sa pensée, 
il la trouvera toujours occupée au passé et a l’avenir. Nous ne 
pensons presque point au présent; et si nous y pensons, ce n’est 
que pour en prendre la lumiére pour disposer de l’avenir. Le pré- 
sent n’est jamais notre fin; le passé et le présent sont nos moyens ; 
le seul avenir est notre fin. Ainsi nous ne vivons jamais, mais nous 
espérons de vivre ; et nous disposant toujours a étre heureux, il est 
inévitable que nous ne le soyons jamais, si nous n’aspirons A une 
autre béatitude qu’a celle dont on peut jouir en cette vie. Notre 
imagination nous grossit si fort le temps présent a force d’y faire 
des réflexions continuelles, et amoindrit tellement l’éternité, manque 
d’y faire réflexion, que nous faisons de |’éternité un néant, et du 
néant une éternité ; et tout cela a ses racines si vives en nous, que 
toute notre raison ne peut nous en défendre. PASCAL, 


REPORT ON THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JULY. 

The increased severity of the competition for this month has 
naturally lessened the number of competitors, but the general 
quality of the papers sent in forms a complete justification for vary- 
ing on this occasion the form of the competition. 

The German translations, though fewer in number than the 
French, are of a much higher standard of merit. 

The best French paper sent in bore the pseudonym ‘€Eagle’s 
Nest,’ but as the competitor (Mr. C. L. Ford) who adopted that 
pseudonym won a prize less than three months back, we were 
obliged to disqualify him on this occasion, and award the prize to 
the next best competitor. The successful competitor has made a 
few slips in what is, on the whole, a very meritorious paper. The 
subjunctive ai# in gu’il ait pu découvrir is incorrect. Si /’on a 
gagné l’or. It is not euphonic to prefix 7 to o# when another /’ so 
closely follows. Si quelque passant vous [a simplement jeté sous 
les yeux. The change of person in vows is not justifiable. Sous /es 
yeux does not well represent the idea. A Ja téte or 2 la figure would 
be better. Z£st-ce guej’ai aucun lieu? Aucun heremight be dropped. 
It adds little force to /iew, and aucune has been used not far back. 

In the German translation the second ‘man’ in wenn man ein 
Geldstiichk had better be er. Das darin enthaltene Geld. To pre- 
serve the distinction between the coin and the material composing 
it Gold should be used here. Waurde—geworfin chould be ist— 
geworfin worden, as the perfect tense has been used just pre- 
viously, Dass ich solches weiss. A causal conjunction (¢.g., wei?) 
would have been better. The use of sondern is an unusual one, 
and unmasse is an evident error. 

RESULT OF THE JULY COMPETITION. 

The prize is awarded to ‘ Weltschmersier,’ the pseudonym of 
Mr. A. E. Styler, Christchurch Schools, Purley, Surrey. 

First Class.—Eagle’s Nest, C.E.M , Hirondelle, Pelican, Saint 
Gengoux, Gretchen, Floreat Etona, Philomena, Senora, Ginseblume. 

cond Class.—To gaidouri, Bramley. Josephine, Vincent, Edel- 
weiss, Friar Tuck, Chrysostom, D. Fense, Chemineau, Dies, 
Anglais, Vice-President, Chang, Espoir, Celandine, Treherbert, 
Agaznog, Wishing-well. 
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Third Class.—Integer, Launcelot, Excelsior, Silvain, X.Y.Z., 
Leonus, 
Too late for classification.—Christmas Rose. 


Prize Translation. 

Il n’y a rien dont homme ait le droit d’étre fier; mais la 
dernitre chose dont il puisse se vanter avec une ombre de raison, 
c’est sa science, except€ seulement cette infiniment petite portion 

u’il ait pu découvrir lui-méme. Quel lieu a-t-on donc d’étre plus 
Lee en recevant de la science qu’en recevant de l’argent? Les 
mendiants ne devraient point étre fiers, quelque espéce d’auménes 
qu’ils recoivent. La science ressemble 4 la monnaie courante. On 
peut bien avoir plus de droit d’étre fier de ce qu’on Ja possdde, si 
l’on a gagné l’or par son travail, si on l’a essayé et monnayé, 
afin que tout le monde puisse l’accepter comme de véritable 
argent; et de méme, si l’on a gagné honnétement lor déja 
essayé et monnayé. Mais si l'on n’a rien fait de tout cela, si 
quelque passant vous l’a simplement jeté sous les yeux, quel sujet 
a-t-on donc d’en étre fier? Si l’on me dit que le soleil est plus 
grand que la terre, est-ce que j’ai aucune occasion d’orgueil en 
savant cela? Ou bien, si n’importe quelle foule d’hommes m’apprend 
n’importe quel nombre de choses, en m’écrasant sous tous les trésors 
de leurs connaissances, est-ce que j’ai aucun lieu de tirer orgueil de 
cet entassement de science? Mais enfin, n’est-ce pas vrai qu’on 
nous jette ainsi, sans honneur, sans gloire, presque toute cette 
science dont nous nous vantons aujourd’hui. D’autres l’ont acquise, 
établie ; d’autres nous ]’ont imposée, méme malgré nous ; et dans 
notre jeunesse, on l’a fait entrer dans notre téte, cette science—a 
force de coups, avant que nous fussions assez intelligents pour savoir 
seulement si elle était un bien ou non, WELTSCHMERZLER. 


GERMAN COMPETITION. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea will be given for the best translation 
into English of the following extract :— 

Die Ohnmacht der schénen Sara hatte eine ganz besondere 
Ursache. Es ist naimlich Gebrauch in der Synagoge, dass jemand, 
welcher einer grossen Gefahr entronnen, nach der Verlesung der 
Gesetzabschnitte 6ffentlich hervortritt und der géttlichen Vorsicht 
fiir seine Rettung dankt. Als nun Rabbi Abraham zu solcher 
Danksagung unten in der Synagoge sich erhob, und die schéne 
Sara die Stimme ihres Mannes erkannte, merkte sie, wie der Ton 
derselben allmihlich in das triibe Gemurmel des Totengebetes iiber- 
ging, sie hérte die Namen ihrer Lieben und Verwandten, und zwar 
begleitet von jenem segnenden Beiwort, das man den Verstorbenen 
erteilt ; und die letzte Hoffnung schwand aus der Seele der schinen 
Sara, und ihre Seele ward zerrissen von der Gewissheit, dass ihre 
Lieben and Verwandte wirklich ermordet worden, das ihre kleine 
Nichte tot sei, dass auch ihre Bischen tot seien, auch der kleine 
Gottschalk tot sei, alle ermordet und tot! Von dem Schmerze 
dieses Bewusstseins wiire sie schier selbst gestorben, hitte sich nicht 
eine wohlthatige Ohnmacht iiher ibre Sinne ergossen. HEINE. 


RESULT OF THE JULY COMPETITION. 

The prize is awarded to ‘ 70 gaidouri,’ the pseudonym of Mr. 
Frank Hutton, 1, Claremont View, Leeds. 

First Class.—Glentanar, Xavier, Weltschmerzler, Kunst, Ganse- 
blume, E.S., Rose, Gretchen, Weissnichtwo, Nil desperandum, 
Hazard warily, Antony. 

Second Class.—Edelweiss, Forward ours! Dies, C.E.M., Wish- 
ing-well, Kish. 

Prize Translation. 

Es giebt Nichts, worauf der Mensch mit Recht stolz sein kann, 
am allerwenigsten aber kann er sich bei einem Schatten von Ver- 
nunft seines Wissens riihinen, ausgenommen nur den unermesslich 
kleinen Teil davon, welchen en aus sich selbst heraus errungen hat. 
Denn wo liegt die Berechtigung stolzer zu sein, wenn man von einer 
anderen Person ein Stiickchen Wissen empfingt, als wenn man ein 
Geldstiick in Empfang nimmt? Bettler haben keinen Grund, 
stolz zu sein, was fiir Almosen sie auch erhalten. Wissen ist dem 
laufenden Geld zu vergleichen. Ein Mann hat mehr Recht, auf den 
Besitz desselben stolz zu sein, wenn en fiir das darin enthaltene Geld 
gearbeitet, es gepriift und geprigt hat, so dass die Miinze von 
Jedermann als gut angenommen werden kann, oder wenn er das 
schon gepriifte Geld redlich verdient hat ; hat er aber Nichts 
dergleichen gethan, sondern wurde es ihm nur von einem Voriiber- 
gehenden vor die Fiisse geworfen, welchen Grund hat er, stolz 
darauf zu sein? Erzahlt mir Jemand, dass die Sonne grisser als 
die Erde ist, habe ich denn Ursache zum Stolz, dass ich solches 
weiss ? Oder nehmen wir an, dass mir eine beliebige Menge Leute 
eine Unmasse Dinge mitteilt, und so den ganzen Reichtum ihres 
Wissens auf mich hiuft, habe ich dann Veranlassung unter dieser 
Last stolz zu sein? Und werden uns nicht beinahe alle die Kennt- 
nisse, deren wir uns in unseren Tagen riihmen, auf diese 
schimpfliche Weise zegeworfen, von anderen erworben und gepriift, 
werden sie uns nicht aufgezwungen, sogar gegen unsere Willen, und in 
unserer Jugend in uns hineingeschlagen, bevor wir auch nur den Witz 
haben zu verstehen, ob sie gut sind oder nicht? To GAipouRlI. 
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Macmittan & Co.s List. 


BOOKS set For P. T.s, SCHOLARSHIP, 
AND CERTIFICATE, 1899. 


ENGLISH. 
Tue Barp and OpE To THE SPRING 


ist Year P.-T.s. 
(Gray), 6d. 
2nd Year P.-T.s.—Tue Dersertep VitLacE (Gold- 

smith), 18. 
3rd Year P.-T.s.—Essay on Man (Pope), cloth, 
1s. 3d. ; sewed, is. 


READING AND RECITATION. 
2nd Year P.-T.s.—Tue Vicar or WakerFiELp (Gold- 
smith), 2s. 6d. 
3rd Year P.-T.s.—Essay on Lorp Cuive (Macaulay), 
2s. 
Essay on Boswett’s Lire oF 
JoHNSON (Macaulay), 2s. 6d. 


CERTIFICATE, 1899 (ist and 2nd Year). 
ADDISON.—Essayvs (Green’s Selection), Golden 


Treasury Series, 2s. 6d. net. 
Helps to the Study of Green’s 
C. D. PUNCHARD, B.A. 4s. net. 
MILTON.—Comvus and Lycrpas in One Vol. 4s. 6d.; 
separately, Comus, 1s. 3d. and 1s.; Lycipas, 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. —Kine Lear (Deighton). With 


Special Appendix for Certificate Students, 1s. 9d. 
As You Like It, 4s. 9d. 

XAVIER DE MAISTRE.—Uw Voyvace Avrour bE 
MA CHAMBRE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. E. 
FASNACHT. 1s. 6d. 

SCRIBE.—Le Verre v’Eav. With N 
cabulary. By F. F. Rocer. 1s. 6d. 


Srd Year. 


MILTON.—Paranisr Lost, I. and II., 1s. 9d. 
BACON (by the late Dean Cuurcn), 1s.6d.; sewed, 1s, 
SPENSER (by the late Dean Cuurcn), 1s. 6d.; 
sewed, 1s. 
Each book contains an Introduction, together with Life 
of the Author and full Notes, dc. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in LOGIC: Deductive 


and Inductive. With copious Questions and Examples, and 
a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. STANLEY JEVONs, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON MATRICULATION, January and June, 1899. 


OVID.—Metamorpnuosrs, XIII. and XIV. Edited 
by C. Simmons, M.A. 3s, 6d. [Fanuary, 1899. 
XENOPHON. —AnaBasis. Book IV. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


[Fanuary, 1899. 
CICERO.—Firsr Catitine Oration. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NAL, M.A. 


1s. 6d. 
[Fune, 1899. 
CICERO.— Cari om ORATIONS. 
WILKINS. 2s. 6 


Edited by A. S. 
HOMER. —Ix1ap oXXIV. 


[Fune, 1899. 
With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. yi a LeaF, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. une, 1899. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL = 


Simmons, B.Sc., and L. M. JoNEs, B.Sc. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR: PAST me * PRESENT. 
By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 4s, 6d. 








Appison. By 


Yotes and Vo- 
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Clarendon Press (Oxford) Educational Works 


Shakespeare. Select Play: Plays. "Stiff Covers. Edited ‘by W. G. Crark, M.A., 
and W. Apis Wricut, D.C.L. 
“The Merchant of Venice. 1s. Macbeth. Is. 6d. 
Richard the Second. Is. 6d. Hamlet. 2s. 
Edited by W. = pis Wricut, D.C.L. 

The Tempest. 1s. 6d. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Is. 6d. 

As You Like It. 1s. 6d. Henry the Fighth. 2s. 

Julius Cesar. 2s, Twelfth Night. 1s. 6d. 

Richard the Third. 2s. 6d. King John. 1s. 6d. 

King Lear. 1s. 6d. Henry the Fifth. 2s. 

Coriolanus, 2s. 6d. Much Ado about Nothing. Is. 6d. 
Giamesn— The Knightes Tale ; The Prologue; The Nonne Preestes Tale; 

From the Canterbury Tales. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. A New 
Edition, with Collations aud Additional Notes, by W. W. Skat, Litt.D 
Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Milton.—Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In Two Vols., 6s. 6d. New 
Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. ‘6d. ; sold separately, Vol. I., 4s. ; 
Vol. I1., 3s. 
Poems. Edited, with Notes, byO. Eton, B.A. ‘ Lycidas,’ 6d.; ‘ L’Al- 
legro,’ 4d. ; ‘Il Penseroso,” 4d.; ‘ Comus,’ 1s. 
Scott.—Lord of the Isles. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. Bayne, 
2s. 6d. Stiff covers, 2s. 
A Primer of Historical English Grammar. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 2s. 
Nepos.—Selected Lives: Miltiades, Themistocles, Pausanias. With 
oy 3 Maps, Vocabularies and English Exercises. By J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico. Books I.—III. Edited by C. E. Moprrty, M.A. 2s. 

Books III.—V. By the same Eprror. 2s. 6d. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen, Seculare, and 
Epodes. By E. C. Wickuam, D.D. Second E iition. 6s. 

Livy. Book XXI. Edited by M. T. Taruam, M A. 2s. 6d. 

= #eneid, Books IV.—VI. Edited by T. L. Papmton, M.A., and 

. E. Haicu, M.A, 2s. 

An monseters Latin \ By J. Barrow Aten, M.A. Revised 
and New Edition. 2s. 6 

A First Latin Exercise Sock. Bythesame Auruor. 2s. 6d. 

A me Latin Exercise Book. By the same AuTHoR. Second Edition. 














— Reddenda; or Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. By 
. S. Jerram, M.A. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
——— Second Series. By,the same Epiror. 3s. 
Third Series. By the same Epiror. 3s. 
An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CuarvronT. Lewis, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 
Zschylus—Prometheus Bound. With Introduction and Notes. By A. O. 
PrickarD, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 
ee 2 ay With Notes. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., and 
P. E. MarHeson . 6d. 
Euripides.—Alcestis. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Fiftn Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Homer.—Odyssey. Books VII.—XII. By W. W. Merry, D.D. 3s. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. By 
J. Marsuaut, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
——— Book II. With Notes and Map. By C.S. Jerram, M.A. 2s. 
A Primer of Greek Prose Composition. By J. ¥Y. Sarcent, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
A — -English Lexicon, abridged from Lippe. & Scorr’s 4to Edition. 





An sotmnatiings Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon the Quarto Edition 
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Hoffman (Franz). ue Mir Morgen Dir. Edited with Notes, by J. Hi 
Maupg, M.A. 2s. 

Elementary German Prose Composition. With Notes, Vocabulary, &c. 
By Emma S. Bucunerm. 2s. 

Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. Trans- 
lated by G. W. Krrcuin, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

Historical Grammar of the French Language. be ated by G. W. 
Kircuin, D.D. Seventh Edition. Extr: fexp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Brachet and Toynbee.—Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
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Short History of French Literature. By G.Saintssury. Fifth Edition. 
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8vo, 10s. 6d 

Specimens of French Literature, from Viion to Huco. By G. Samrs- 
spuRY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Specimens of Old French (IX.—XY. Centuries). With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Pacer Tovnspen, M.A. Cr wn 8v>, 16s 

Cervantes—The Adventure of the Wooden Horse, and Sancho Panza’s 
Governorship. Edited by C.ovis Bevenort, B.A. 2s. ‘6d. 

Geometry for Beginners. An Easy Intro luction to Geometry for Young 
Learners. By G. M. Mincuin, M.A. Is. 614. 

Euclid Revised. Edited by R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Third Edition. 6s. 
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RECENT MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 





The New Explicit Arithmetic, by J. 1. O’Dea, M.A. (Long- 
mans). 

Arithmetic for Schools, by S. L. Loney, M.A. (Macmillan). 

Arithmetic, by A. E. Layng, M.A. (Blackie). 

The Miner’s Arithmetic and Mensuration, by H. Davies 
(Chapman and Hall). 

The Elements of Number, Part Y., by Mrs. E. A. Sonnens- 
chein (Sonnenschein). 

The Metric System. by Rev. J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. (Long- 
mans). 
The New Explicit Algebra, by J. J. O’ Dea, M.A. (Longmans). 
Tutorial Trigonometry, by W. Briggs, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., 
and G. H. Bryan, Sc. D., F.R.S. (Clive). 

Geometry for Beginners, by G. M. Minchin, M.A., F.R.S. 
(Clarendon Press). 

Key to Carroll’s Geometry (Burns and Oates). 

Cassell’s Approved Metric Charts (Cassell). 

Higher Arithmetic and Mensuration, by E. Murray (Blackie). 


Whether among the army of excellent Arithmetics at present in 
existence there was room for the intrusion of the new battalion, 
whose names we chronicle at the head of this notice, is a pub- 
lisher’s matter with which a reviewer need not concern himself. 
Mr. O'Dea, in his pretentious preface, is very clear, that ‘ though 
few departments of Mathematics have attracted more eminent 
writers than Arithmetic has done ° most text-books on 
the subject lack, in a marked degree, the requirements of the 
student and candidate of the present day.’ With this conviction 
another eminent writer enters the field, and Mr. O’Dea produces 
‘a work which,’ he assures us, ‘will be found to possess in an 
eminent degree all the qualities that are necessary to render an 
Arithmetic both useful and interesting,’ and containing a chapter 
on Stocks, concerning which ‘the author feels that he does not 
arragate too much to himself in saying that, as far as he is aware, 
it fs the most complete that can be found in any text-book on 
Arithmetic.’ We turn with a feeling almost of awe to the perusal 
of a book concerning which its author thus speaks. We confess to 
a rude shock when we find that the word a//igation is consistently 
misspelt, and the barbarism oc/ary is constantly used. However, 
bad spelling is a ‘last infirmity of noble minds.’ We turn to the 
chapter on Stocks and Shares, which we are bidden to seek. We 
do not find it more complete than its progenitors. Its examples are 
all worked by the antiquated ‘Dot Method.’ The ‘reasons of the 
process” are explained after the rule has been given. No clear ex- 

lanation of the meaning of the word Share is ever provided. 

adeed, the capital of Limited Liability Companies is described 
altogether incorrectly as consisting of Stock. Government Stock 
is stated to be still 3 9, and an apparently complete ignorance of 
the present state of the National Funded Debt is shown. Of 
examples for the student, Mr. O’Dea, the ‘ Complete,’ gives 127. 
Our ald friend Pendlebury gave 129 ; Christian and Collar give 
167 ; while our new friends, Loney and Layng, give respectively 
173 and 270. Nor is Mr. O’Dea happier, in our judgment, in 
other parts of his monumental work. ‘Vulgar Fractions and 
Decimals,’ he says in his preface, ‘are usually treated in one 
chapter by the writers on Arithmetic.’ We have looked through 
ten Arithmetics without finding any one which justifies this remark- 
able accusation. ‘It will be found that the more complex prin- 
ciples of the theory of Circulating Decimals . . . . areclearly 
and concisely demonstrated.’ On the contrary, Prop. 3, p. 174, is 
erroneous, and the accurate rule for the number of places in the 
recurring period of the reciprocal ot a prime is never given. The 
book is fess satisfactory the more it is examined. 

Prof. Loney’s Arithmetic for Schools is on a different plan 
entirely. It is an excellent book for school use ; not, perhaps, 
notably better than its predecessors, but in most respects well 
worthy to be placed side by side with the best of them. It contains 
between 5,000 and 6,000 examples, and though we rather miss the 
* Examination Papers’ and ‘ Problems,’ which are such a feature in 
some books, it must be admitted that the examples given are well 
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graded and well arranged. The only novelty which we notice is 
the use of arrows to replace the dots of the older Proportion 
method. For ourselves, we regret that the unitary method is not 
adopted throughout. We have none but minor criticisms to make. 
The treatment of Recurring Decimals is not complete enough for 
Civil Service requirements. Surely some elementary proof of the 
theorem quoted on p. 428 (Note H) might have been given. We 
do not like the haphazard method for ‘Addition of Recurring 
Fractions.’ The name ‘De Lugny,’ on p. 365, should be 
De Lagny. On p. 406 the account given of the Austrian coinage 
is out of date, for no mention is made of the new units, Krone and 
Heller. We do not care for the very elaborate treatment (8 pages) 
of Cube Root. But these are, as we have said, minor criticisms. 
The book is a thoroughly good one, which we can heartily recom- 
mend, 

Mr. Layng’s Arithmetic reaches a very high level of excellence. 
In typography it is exceedingly elegant. The explanations of 
Bookwork are especially adapted for a beginner, while the worked 
examples are so printed as to serve the purpose both of one who 
wishes to cast his eye rapidly over a solution and is then prepared 
to go and solve likewise, and of that slower being with whom all 
teachers are familiar, who must painfully feel out each step of his 
way in the ‘ strange world round him growing.’ 

The examples, some 8,500 in number, are separated from the 
Bookwork, placed at the end of the book, and may be purchased 
separately. The Unitary Method is adopted in Proportion, ‘ but 
only as a stepping-stone to the Fractional or Ratio Method.’ The 
older methods are used, we think mistakenly, in Cube Root. 
Horner's Method is explained in an appendix. The footnote on 
p. 2 perpetuates a theory of the origin of the numeral, which is in- 
genious trifling, manifestly at variance with the Sanskrit symbols. 

Mr. Davies’ Miner’s Arithmetic ‘has been prepared at the 
request of teachers in Evening Continuation Schools and Technical 
Classes.’ After dealing with the Compound Rules, Practice, Pro- 
portion (by Unitary Method), Averages, Percentages, Vulgar 
Fractions, Decimal Fraction;, and Recurring Decimals (surely 
these are outside of the miner’s necessary purview), the remainder 
of Part I. is devoted to Elementary Mensuration, Specific Gravity, 
the Use of the Barometer, Thermometer, Anemometer, and Water 
Gauge, together with ten worked examination papers, and seven- 
teen papers to which answers only are given. Part II. opens with 
Square and Cube Root, and then almost immediately applies itself 
to the numerical aspect of those engineering formule most of 
service in a miner’s tife, such as Strength of Beams, Pumps, and 
the like. We are surprised that no treatment of logarithms is 
given, but we assume that Mr. Davies is confined by some definite 
syllabus which we scarcely recognise. We can only characterise 
his book as a good exposition of a bad programme. 

Mrs. Sonnenschein’s painfully elaborate Elements of Number 
devotes the whole of the 136 pp. of its Part V. to an exposition of 
‘Compound Rules Applied to Weights and Measures (Length, 
Weight, Capacity, Time) : Divisors and Multipliers not exceeding 

.”” Ona scale like this the subject will need a library complete 
to itself. Yet to anyone who needs detailed help in these special 
rules, and an infinity of practice therein, Mrs, Sonnenschein will 
prove a benefactress. 

Mr. Hamblin Smith’s Elementary Treatise on the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures devotes 100 pages to the expo- 
sition of this simple subject. It is good, and, as might be expected 
from its author, accurate and complete. The only fault we find is 
that it is too long. Those who use it will, as matters stand, have 
learnt the main part of their Arithmetic elsewhere. For them one- 
third of the space would have sufficed. There is not likely ‘to be 
any real demand for the new system among retail dealers’ if a 
manual of a hundred pages is needed to acquire it, especially seeing 
that this manual presupposes an acquaintance with decimals, a 
part of Arithmetic, the knowledge of which, among retail dealers, 
is still sadly to seek. Incidentally, we should like to protest 
against a habit of the Messrs. Longmans of printing their books on 
a hybrid kind of blotting-paper. Any attempt to make marginal 
notes in ink upon many books issued by this firm results in the 
utter ruin of the page. 
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Mr. O’Dea’s strength lies in his Preface. He opens his ‘ New 
Explicit Algebra’ by telling us that ‘The present treatise on Algebra 
is written and produced on the plan of the author's ‘* Explicit Arith- 
metic,” a text-book that has received unstinted praise and patronage 
from . . . those. . . whoare most competent to express an opinion 
of the merits of such a work.’ In view of what we have been 
compelled to say above, we are bound sadly to conclude that we are 
not ‘competent to express an opinion.’ ‘In this age of keen com- 
petition ’ Mr. O'Dea continues [as who should say ‘ In this so-called 
nineteenth century "] ‘ when’ the tension in educational matters has 
almost reached its highest limit, it is the duty of every author who 
feels that he is called to the lofty mission of producing a text-book 
to bring to the task his utmost skill and energy, in order that his 
work may not only possess the highest intrinsic merits, but may 
also relieve, as far as possible, both teachers and pupils from the 
severe intellectual strain to which they are subjected by the exigen- 
cies of the times.’ ‘The leading features of the “‘ Explicit Algebra ” 
are fulness of detail, without Leing uselessly exhaustive ; lucidity 
and conciseness of statement ; brevity and neatness in the manipu- 
lation of examples, which are numerous and varied,’ while ‘the 
work considered as a whole is in strict logical sequence.’ After this 
‘explicit’ statement, what remains for a reviewer to add? Yet in 
all humility he must point out that the logical difficulty presented 
by the very existence of negative quantities (—2, a quantity two 
less than nothing) is ignored, that the solidus Sign of Division is 
never mentioned, that the Method of Detached Coefficients is 
ignored, that there is a bad misprint towards the middle of p. 49, 
that the phrase ‘ Highest Common Measure’ is inferior to ‘ Highest 
Common Factor,’ and that the phrase ‘ Resolution of an Equation’ 
is about fifty years out of date. 

A special claim is made for ‘ brevity and neatness in the mani- 
pulation of examples.’ On p. 138 Mr. O’ Dea apparently does not 
notice that the factorisation of his numerator includes that of the 
denominator as a particular case. Example 2 on p. 157 is clumsy. 
The true method is shown in Example 3 on the same page. In 
Example 5 on p. 158 we have the equation 

e(ex + 2d) (ax + 5)? = a(ax + 26) (cx + d)?. 

This example Mr. O’Dea solves by ‘ multiplying out,’ and adds an 
interesting ‘N.B. The solution of the foregoing question furnishes 
an example of the brute force system which the student must be 
sonmined to employ from time to time. It belongs to a class of 
—- in which the operation indicated must be performed in 
ull, as such questions afford little scope for the play of artifice.’ 
This N.B. will furnish an elaborate commentary on Mr. O’Dea’s 
mathematical equipment. It is surely obvious that the proper 
solution to this equation is to write it 

(ax + 6)? (cx + d)? 

a(ax + 26) ~ clcx + 2d) 

It is only fair to the author, however, to say that, despite the 
defects which we have pointed out, defects perhaps rather due to 
the author’s manner than to his matter, his book contains a really 
admirable collection of examples in Elementary Algebra up to and 
including Simultaneous Equations, at least it seems admirable to 
one who is not ‘ competent to express an opinion.’ 

Part. II. of Mr. O’Dea’s Explicit Algebra reached us after 
writing the above notice of Part p It is ait: gether a better book. 
We regret that the Preface which disfigured Part I. reappears, and 
in other minor matters it is easy to criticise. What, for instance, 
is the use of retaining the antiquated ‘adfected’ as applied to 
Quadratic Equations ? Is it author or printer who consistently uses 
the sign @ for variation, instead of @? Ex. 1 on p. 326 ought to 
be solved by dividing in each term, writing («— 3) / (+ + 3) as 
1—6/(x +3). But weare glad to acknowledge that these criti- 
cisms are on minor matters. The book contains an immense and 
valuable collection of examples, and we think that it would repay 
author and publisher to print these Examples separately. Its 
range is intermediate between that of the smaller and that of the 
larger Hall and Knight. 

he Tutorial Trigonometry which stands next on our list is a 
thoroughly good book on somewhat old-fashioned lines, The sign- 
manual of experienced teachers is written on every page in the 
* Cautions’ and ‘ Notes’ and ‘Summaries.’ The generalized defi- 
nitions of the ratios are used from the first. A very satisfactory 
chapter on ‘graphs’ is given. The old proofs of the addition- 
theorems are retained. A good chapter on land-surveying is 
followed by a most useful collection of examples on this subject. 
The book closes with the Related Circles, Properties of Polygons, 
and the simpler cases of Limits. No portion of Analytical Trigo- 
nometry isincluded. We have but few criticisms. Art. 45 (p. 48) 
would not, we think, convince a dullard. There are two Arts. 45, 
by the way. In Chapter V. we think that, seeing that the generalized 
definitions have already been given, the angles treated would be 
better associated with a revolving line and placed in a circle. The 
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extensions to 135°, 210°, etc. would then be easier. No geometrical 
proof is given for sin A + sin B in factors. We should be glad to 
see some Revision and Miscellaneous Questions. But the book, 
we repeat, is a good one, and we commend it to our readers’ notice. 

Geometry for ers.— Prof. Minchin has written a brilliant 
and original ‘ Introduction to Geometry for Young Learners,’ which 
may be heartily commended to those lucky teachers who have to 
implant a knowledge of Geometry without having the fear of the 
Examiner before their eyes. After some definitions we come to 
Euc, i. 1, i. 20 (deduced from the definition of a straight line), i. 22, 
i, 13, i. 15, i. 32 (proved by the well-known rotational method), i. 4, 
i. 5 (superposition), iii. 31, i. 6, i, 8 (it is surely a mistake to give 
only one figure here) i. 26, i 10, iii. 3. The Theory of Parallel 
Lines is then introduced, but the fact that i. 32 has been already 
proved renders this easy. i. 29 is proved at once from the defini- 
tion. Then come i 34 and i. 33. Theni.11, i. 12, i. g (this we 
should have expected earlier, on p. 58), i. 18, i. 19, i. 35, i 41, 
i. 37, i 43, and the book closes with a pretty, though not, of course, 
new ‘dissection-proof’ of i. 47. We have given this outline of 
propositions that the teacher may form his own estimate of the value 
of the book for his purpose. It does not claim to be complete. 
No summary can do justice to this elegant booklet. 

A Key to Carroll’s Geometry will no doubt be welcomed by 
those who use the teat-book referred to. ‘The solutions are full, 
carefully drawn, and accurately reproduced. Most of them are 
drawn to full scale.’ 

Cassell’s Approved Metric Charts.—These consist of two 
large charts measuring about 3 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. deep, adapted 
for hanging on the school-room walls. The first of them exhibits 
the theoretical connection between the various units of the Metric 
System, while the second shows the forms which these units take 
in practical commerce. Every iliustration is drawn clearly and to 
scale, and the charts seem well adapted for the purpose they are 
intended to serve. It cannot be too frequently impressed upon the 
nation that ‘it is an acknowledged fact that the metric system of 
calculation reduces the number of figures by one-half, saves a child 
a whole year’s study in its education, and is used to-day by 450 
millions of human beings.’ 

Higher Arithmetic and Mensuration. By E. Murray. 
—This is, on the whole, the best book which we have yet seen 
for preparation for the Civil Service Examination (Second Division 
Clerkships and the like). Its title, perhaps, sufficiently describes 
its scope ; but it may be added that great stress is laid upon 
the Arithmetical parts of the Theory of Numbers (even unto 
Wilson’s Theorem), and that the treatment of Circulating Decimals 
is far fuller and more satisfactory than in any English book with 
which we are acquainted. The main fault to be found with the 
book is that the arrangement is sometimes unsystematic. Ex. (3), 
Pp. 137, for instance, does not appear to have the remotest connec- 
tion with Circulating Decimals. Ex. (3), p. 61 isrepeated, perhaps 
intentionally, on p. 278, and both Exs. (2) and (3) on p. 61 would 
be more in place later in the book. The book closes with an 
admirable collection of thoroughly difficult Arithmetical Questions, 
about 700 im number. We have noted only one erratum. Ex. 45, 
p. 280, is incorrect. The fraction +}, circulates in four figures, but 
101 is not greater than 1,000. We heartily commend the book to 
those who have the preparation of Civil Service Candidates. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE STUDY 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


GERMAN. 


WE have pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
following recently-issued books for the study of German. Much is 
now being done to facilitate the acqairement of this difficult lan- 
guage, and from a perusal of some of the books received by us we 
think the PracTICAL TEACHER readers, whether as students or as 
teachers engaged in preparing pupils for examinations, have now 
the means of making their task a most pleasurable one. Corres- 
ndence in connection with the German prize competition recently 
introduced into the columns of this Journal, has convinced us that 
many of our readers are eager to proceed with the study of German, 
and we propose from time to time to notice such works as may be 
found suitable for class use and private study. Among some of the 
books already received are Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, by 
H. G. Wolstenholme, M.A., of Christ College, Cambridge (C. J. 
Clay & Sons). This book is intended to serve as an introduction 
to German Classical Drama. To enable young students to 
thoroughly master the text, every possible help is given in copious 
and scholarly notes extending over a hundred pages, in addition to 
which there is a most complete introduction, summary of acts, etc. 
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21, ARGYLE CRESCENT, PORTOBELLO, EDINBURGH ; or at 20, HIGH- 
BURY PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


PIANOS, &c., FOR SCHOOL USE. 





We are offering a range of instruments specially made for School work, at prices within 
the reach of all. We have supplied some eight hundred for this purpose, and can please 
you fully, and sawe you much money. 

In Pianos and American Organs for Home use our lists indicate the best bargains in the 
market at the prices quoted, cash or instalments, and many thousands of ‘Teachers, 

hool Managers, &c., have testified to the unequalled advantages we offer. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the instruments during practice. . 

Mr. W. PARKS, Clerk to the St. George School Board, Glos., writes :—‘ Please deliver six 
more Pianos, according to your tender, as early as possible." (We have sent fourteen instru- 
ments of the same class to this Board.) 

Mr, J. H. YOXALL, M.P., writes :—‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano; the choice 
reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it in all respects, and I 
feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage of your experience and large 
connection." 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments for 
Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 
(Please mention this Paper.) 





CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I., Intro- 
ductory ; I1., Practical; ‘He.,heory or Journalising. Each 48 pp. Price 4d. 
Full Keys. MS. Books, ad. each. Schoolmaster says ;—‘ They are the dest 
and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 

SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK - KEEPING. Thirteenth and 
greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ There is no cheaper 
and safer guide.’ Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with /ud/ 
or outline Keys. 128 pp. 1s. MS. Books, superior, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. Tenth Edition. 
as. Complete with /ud/ or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says :—* We 
heartily recommend it as the dest and cheafest manual we have seen.’ For 
Soc. of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pp. MS. Books, rs, Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL & SOC. OF ARTS—NEARLY 1,200 CERTIFICATES and 
Two Bronze Mrpats. Results unsurpassed by any teacher in Great Britain. 


*.° Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels for inspec- 
tion, Post Free, from A. A.K.C. Ceoturer People’s Palace, E.; 
Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Road, London, N. 


Twenty Lessons by Correspondence for 10s. 64. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 3, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


BORD’S Pianos 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. r month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, ee exchanged. 


BECHSTEIN Punos 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.c. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
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HOW TO DRAW AND COLOUR A MAP. 


Being a Guide to the “ Beaumont” Series of Geography and 
a Keay Books, containing useful hints to Teachers on 
Printing, Colouring, &c., and Suggestive Lessons in Geo- 
graphy, for Standards I. to VII. Illustrated, with Coloured 
and Plain Maps, by W. SCHOFIELD, F.R.G.S. Price 2s. 6d. 


The ‘‘ Beaumont” Series of combined 


GEOGRAPHY and MAP-TRACING BOOKS. 


Based on the Geography requirements of the Education 
Code. ONE BOOK EACH FOR STANDARDS III. to VII. 


The Purpose of the Series is threefold :— 
(1) To train the children in the principles of Map Drawing. 
(2) To give additional interest to the lessons in eography. : 
(3) To supply an attractive and instructive occupation in 
Colour Work. 
The Series might be used with much advantage by Pupil Teachers 
and Scholarship Candidates. 

Each Book contains Twelve Maps, outlined in a tint suitable 
for Tracing and Colouring. Opposite each Map the Geogra- 
phical Facts are printed. Designed and arranged by W. SCHO- 
FIELD, F.R.G.S. Price, each net, 3d. 


LILI 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 


“Kindergarten and Educational! Publishers, 


LONDON—25, Paternoster uare, E.C. 
GLASGOW-—155, St. Vincent Street. 


ABBOTT, JONES & CO.,LtD., 


4 & 5, ADAM STREET, W.C. 


GRAY’S ‘BARD’ AND‘ODE ON THE SPRING.’ 6d. 


With life of the Author, Glossaries, and Grammatical Exercises. For First 
Year F.T.’s 1899. ‘ The best and cheapest published.’ 


EARLY LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 2d. 


For Standards III. to VII. ‘ Should be in the hands of every scholar in the 
Standards named.’ 


BOWDEN’S CLASS REGISTER OF INSTRUCTION, 
EXAMINATION, AND MARKS. is. 4d. 


‘ The best Syllabus, Progress, and Report Book published.’ 


COX’S COPY BOOKS. 16 nos. 2d. each. 


* The best school copies.’ 





COWHAM’S MULHAUSER COPY BOOKS. i6nos. 


2d. each. 


*A perfect style of commercial handwriting.’ 


OUR MOTHER TONGUE. Eleventh @dition. 


gts pp. 5s. 
F. W. Hearn, First on Scholarship List, says: ‘ The ‘‘ Mother Tongue” 
was the only Grammar I had.’ 


COX’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ssopp. 4s. 6d. 


*A real student’s help.’—-Zeachers’ Aud. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


A specimen copy sent post free for published price in stamps. 


STANDARD STORY BOOKS, NATURAL HISTORY 
READERS, SCIENCE READERS, OBJECT LESSON 
READERS, MATHEMATICAL WORKS, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT WORKS, &c. 


ABBOTT, JONES & CO., LTD., 
4 & 5, Adam Street, London, W.C, 
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_ Goethe’s Knabenjahre, from the same publishers, is a new edi- 
tion of the late Dr. Wagner’s selection of passages from the first 
three books, and Goethe’s Autobiography, with thoroughly revised 
notes, to meet the requirements of junior students, by J. W. Cart- 
well, M.A., of Christ College, Cambridge. 

The well-known and delightful tales of Grimm and Anderson 
appear in two books under the titles of Twenty Stories from the 
Brothers Grimm; Eight Stories from Anderson, by W. Ripp- 
man, M.A. As reading books for junior classes and young students 
they are admirable. Each contains a plentiful supply of notes, and 
much help in dealing with idiomatic difficulties. There is also a good 
deal of material for conversation to be gathered from their pages. 
A serviceable vocabulary is also added. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Educational Publishers of Boston, 
U.S.A., have sent us three small books entitled Drei Kleine Lust 
Spiele, Kleine Geschichten von R. von VYolkmann, Die Nonna 
yon R. Baumbach, which belong to their excellent series of 
‘Modern Language Texts,’ previously noticed in favourable terms 
in the columns of this Journal. They are all well suited to the 
needs of beginners, and contain simple notes with well-prepared 
and complete vocabularies. They are also issued at remarkably 
low prices. 

Messrs. Hachette’s edition of Schiller's masterpiece, Wilhelm 
Tell, belongs to a cheap series of German authors (No. 5). It is 
edited by E. L. Naftel, with grammatical and explanatory notes, 
and admirably adapted to aid the student. 

Lower German, by L. Lubovius (W. Blackwood & Son). For 
junior students and those preparing for lower grade leaving certifi- 
cates and corresponding examinations. It consists of a commend- 
able selection of short interesting stories drawn from the best 
writers for the young. They are printed in both Roman and 
German types, and the pages are brightened by the addition of 
several school songs in tonic solfa transcription. By way of supple- 
ment to all existing grammars, copious practical exercises, material 
for composition, and a complete vocabulary are added. The plan 
of the work is original, thoroughly practical, and the book contains 
all that is necessary for acquiring a thorough knowledge of ele- 
mentary German. 

German Stories. By L. de Saumarez Brock. A Second 
German Course. By H. Baumann, (Blackie & Son.) The above 
are the most recent issues of Messrs. Blackie’s Medern Language 
series. The first book has been compiled on the plan adopted in 
Miss Ninet’s French Stories of the same series, and is intended for 
those pupils who have made some progress with their grammar and 
exercises. The stories are well selected, accompanied by notes and 
followed by free translations in the form of exercises for re-transla- 
tion into German. A complete vocabulary is also included. 

The Second German Course is intended as a supplement to 
Lechner’s First Book, to provide the student with more advanced 
readings and exercises and a fuller exposition of the grammar and 
syntax. The prose readings, etc., are graduated, and are by distin- 
guished German writers. Each extract is preceded by helpful 
notes, and, in addition, a complete vocabulary appears at the end 
of the book. The type is clear and weil arranged for students’ 
use. The whole has also had the benefit of the revision of the late 
J. J. Beuzemaker, B.A., Examiner to the College of Preceptors, 
and at one time Prize Editor of this Journal, 

Der Journalisten. Edited by J. Norton Johnston. (American 
Book Co.) An excellent edition of Gustav Freyteg’s well-known 
comedy, issued in the American series of ‘ Modern German Texts.’ 
It contains that most essential help to all private students—a com- 
plete vocabulary, in addition to various footnotes. 

New editions of Le Petit Precepteur and Der Kleine Lehrer 
have been issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The books 
contain a plentiful supply of words and phrases in common use, 
and are well suited to place in the hands of young beginners. 


ITALIAN. 

A New Italian Dictionary. We are glad to be able to call the 
attention of our readers to Messrs. Hirschfeld’s recently issued 
Italian-English and English-Italian Dictionary, by B. Melzi, 
which contains, in addition to the usual material, commercial, 
scientific, technical, military, and nautical terms, numerous 
examples and expressions peculiar to both languages ; words used 
in Tuscany, obsolete words, correct pronunciation, and a special 
vocabulary of proper nouns, personal, historical, geographical, and 
mythological. The volume is exceptionally well printed in good 
bold type and very clearly arranged. Altogether it is the most 
complete dictionary of the Italian language for the use of students 


we have met with. 
FRENCH. 
Class Book and Commercial Correspondence, French and 
English. By A. E. Ragon. Revised by G. Korts, of the Comptoir 
d’Escompte de Paris. (Hachette & Co.) This is a work over 
which considerable pains have been taken, and one which can be 
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specially recommended for senior classes and private students. It 
contains an abundant supply of all kinds of commercial letters, 
circulars, inquiries, and replies. These are duplicated in parallel 
columns for special practice in part. An important chapter on the 
Metric System with comparative tables, as well as a vocabulary of 
commercial terms in general use, add to the value of a most com- 
prehensive and complete manual for the study and practice of 
French correspondence. 

The Cortina Method to Learn French in Twenty Lessons 
(Sampson Low & Co.). This is one of a series of similar works by 
the same author for the acquisition of modern languages. The 
author claims for his method ‘ that it is adapted to the use of children 
as to that of adults. It is applicable to students endowed with only 
ordinary mental gifts as it is to those of superior intelligence ; it is 
also adapted to those who have passed through only a rudimentary 
course of education as well as to that of men of higher attainments.’ 

A system of figured pronunciation is employed, based on English 
equivalents. Each of the earlier lessons consists of (1) a good use- 
ful vocabulary, which, together with footnotes ee of the 
points of grammar that arise, covers two large pages ; (2) a dialogue 
of twenty sentences with grammatical explanations in footnotes ; 
(3) a literal translation of each of these sentences ; (4) the figured 
pronunciation of these sentences ; and (5), the idiomatic translation 
of the same. 

The vocabulary mentioned in (1) is distinct from that in (2), and 
is intended to form the basis of further dialogues to be carried on 
in class, or written out and spoken to himself by the private student. 

The book contains 338 pages, and is well printed, but the 
American spelling of English words is adopted. 

The first four lessons constitnting Part I., and covering 25 pages, 
are completed with no grammatical instruction other than that con- 
tained in footnotes. But between this and the second book are 
36 pages of the usual tables and rules of French accidence and 
syntactical rules, And this arrangement continues throughout the 
book. The last three of the twenty lessons consist of extensive 
vocabularies, adverbial and idiomatic phrases, and then some pas- 
sages for translation on the respective topics: Paris, France, and 
French Literature. 

At the end are to be found some model sentences for social and 
commercial correspondence. 

* The principal object of the system is conversational practice on 
the words and sentences of the current lesson. To succeed in this, 
the pupil must be well prepared before coming to class, so that the 
whole of the time may be devoted to conversation. This should be 
always carried on in French, unless there should be an adso/ute 
necessity for the teacher to use English in helping the student to 
answer, or in giving any explanations that might be required during 
the first lessons.’ 

The modus operandi is thus set forth by the author: ‘ The pro- 
fessor will begin, then, the first lesson, for example, and with 
greater reason all the rest, by speaking in French, and asking a 
student: De quoi est-il question dans la premidtre lecon ? The latter 
will reply, always repeating the principal phrase of the question : 
Dans la premiere legon il est question de la famille. The professor 
will next direct a student at one end of the class to question a 
scholar at the other end. . . Monsieur » demandes a Mon- 
sieur qui est le représentant male de la famille, etc., etc.’ 

The author claims that his system ‘offers the inestimable advan- 
tage of educating the student’s ear, of exercising his organ of lan- 
guage, and giving it flexibility for the emission of sounds hitherto 
ioreign to it, of perfecting his pronunciation, and of familiarising 
him with all the turns of the language he is studying.’ 

The author repudiates Prendergast’s dictum that lessons in lan- 
guage should be short and frequent, and insists on their being as 
long and as frequent as possible. Of course the title of the book 
is delusive. Seeing that the hard work of learning the accidence 
must be done out of class, we cannot understand why the French 
language might not be learnt in say six lessons, or even in one ; 

for the lessons seem to be of indefinite length. In the hands of any 
good teacher who believes in a thorough foundation for his work, a 
good long day could well be spent in clearing up the grammatical 
difficulties that arise in the first lesson. The advocates of their own 
special systems seem to have been exceptionally fortunate in the 
pupils committed to their charge. ‘The ordinary hardworking 
teacher finds an immense amount of time must be devoted to pro- 
nunciation, and to overcoming the very great difficulty experienced 
by those whose language, like the English, is almost uninflected, in 
acquiring a sound knowledge of a language so much more fully 
inflected like the French. ‘hen, again, most teachers of French 
have to teach their pupils to wri¢e the language accurately, and con- 
versation will not effect this. 

Undoubtedly the dialogues, vocabulary, and the figured pronun- 
ciation are very good, and teachers of I'rench may find considerable 
interest in perusing the book. But we are confident that as an 
ordinary class text-book, this work would prove a failure. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. 





We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have 





employed these as our school books.’—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 





A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or | 


with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

*Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum., 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A 
Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 1s.; 
or with 48 pp. o! ery 5. Questions, 

*A very useful series f Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
bag or editor. It ("The Geography for B ers”) is an admirable introduc- 

There is a vast difficulty in whing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell 
a possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is req 
for the task.’—Fohn Bull. 
SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching 


and S; g atthe same time. 4th hien. 1s. 








ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 
« 64 tion. eather ; or 1s. 9d. cloth. 


«fhe excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided i improvement in 
this department.’—A thenaum, 


SReeERE FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to 
s* School Grammar.’ 66th Edition. 18, cloth; 9d. sewed. 

* This a Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Spectator. 
@@ The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises for 





Voung Children. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in 
mposition. ¢! tion. 1s.6d. Key, 3s. 


* The of the work is very superior. We are this little book will 
be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’—- Westminster Review. 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 
an | Rectan, 13th Edition. 1s, 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, &CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 





For Scholarship Students 


and R.1.U. Matriculation. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S JUXTALINEAR TRANSLATION of 


UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS 2/- 





With French Text, Explanatory Notes on Grammar, Idioms, &c., and IMPORTANT HINTS TO SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


By ALFRED D. G. BARRIBALL, B.A. (Lond.), Lecturer on Languages at the Westminster Training College. 

The Teacher's Aid says: ‘The plan of having the French text on one column of the page, and the English rendering on the other, is an excellent one. The 
book in this way serves a double purpose ; and certainly examination candidates, for whom this edition is more particularly intended, will find its judicious use a great help 
towards saving their time, and a certain road to success. The translator has not merely paraphrased the text, but has given throughout a very accurate and extremely 
readable rendering. We hope to ses many more numbers in this new series of ‘* Scholarship” text books.’ 


Office of tne * Practical Teacher,’ 


33, Paternoster Row, London, F.C. 
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THE ‘IMPERIAL IDEA IN MUSIC. 


Curwen’s School Operettas. 














CARACTACUS. Operetta for Boys and Girls and Infants. By Turner, 
Loncuurst, and Lewis. Story of the Britons. Time; 2} hours. 


O.N., 28. ; Sol-fa, 8d. 
VICTORIA'S GOLDEN REIGN. § An Operetta for Schools. 


Words by May Byron. Music by FE. Ousetey Gi_pert, composer 
of **On the Veldt,” &c. O.N., Qg.; Sol-fa, 6d. A group of children 
of 1837, engaged in celebrating ‘the Queen’s Coronation, are sent to sleep 
by a fairy, and in a dream see all the wonders of 1897. Bright and biisk 
music and words. Just the thing for the Jubilee. 


ON THE VELDT. New School Operetta on South African life. By 
Foxwe.t and Ousecey Gueert. O.N., 2g; Sol-fa, 6G. English 
Hunters, Travellers, and Emigrants, Kaffirs, Boers, Malays, Chinese, 
all appear. Stirring scenes. Choruses for S.C. Boys will revel in this 
new Operetta. 

KING ARTHUR. New Juvenile Operetta, composed and written by 
members of the staff of Bellenden Road Board School, Peckham— 
H. E. Turner, H. Loncuurst, and G. G. Lewis, O.N., ls. 6d.; 
Sol-fa, 6d, Choruses for S.S.C.C. 

ARMADA, THE. By A. J. Foxwettr. O.N.. 8d.; Sol-fa, 4d. 
Dialogue and fvur-part choruses, with easy solos. ‘Time: about :} hours. 

BORNIZ FRINGE CHARLIE. By Wacter Towers. O.N., 
2s. 6d. Scottish Historical Operetta for Schools. Two-part 
choruses on Sc tush airs. ‘Time: 2 hours. 


BRITANNIA AND HER DAUGHTERS. ty T. Mee 
Pat TISON, 2s.; Sol fa, 6A. Orchestral Parts on hire. Four- 
part choruses. , i. about 2 nouwrs. 


BRANMIAS COURT. Compiled by J. Harcu. - Either notation, 


Four part choruses, ‘Time: about 14 hours. 


| *.* List of Patriotic Music Gratis and Post Free. 


Comenerr OF NATIONS. By Foxwett and Pattison. O.N., 


: Sol-fa, 6A. Solos and two-part ch ruses. Time: 1} hours. 


sae OF ENGLISH FREEDOM. By Foxweit and 
Partison. O.N., 28. 6d,; Sol-fa, 6d. Historical Operetta. Adult 
principals. ‘Two- ps urt choruses. Dialo gue for Robin Hood, &c. Time: 
1} hours. 

IRISH MAY-DAY, AN. Music arranged by Jos. Seymour, Mus. B. 
ls. 6d.: Sol- -fa, 6A. Children’s Sport on May-Day, and 
a of a Child Stolen by Gipsies. Seventeen Irish airs to new 

words. Choruses mostly unison, 


JOHN SOUL, AND HIS TRADES. By T. Mee Partison. 
a 4d, Choruses for S.C. Orchestral Parts on sale 
aon A, a 1 S elas. 
nopsaya” AND SAXON. Ry W. S. ,Roppiz. O.N 
.; Sol-fs, 6A. Story of Alfred the Great in Dialogue and en 
Teo. 3 choruses. ‘lime: rf hours. Orchestral parts on Hire. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By J. Hatcu. O.N., 4d.; Sol-fa, 4d. 


Four-part popular choruses. Dialogue in rhyme. ‘lime : 1} hours. 


SONS OF TOIL. By T. Mee Parrtison. O.N. 2s. ; ; Sol-fa, 6d. 


For Boys’ Scho.ls, &c. S.C. choruses. Time: about 1} hours. 


WALLACE ; TSE ee hw ELLERSLIE. By J. E. 
Parrort, B.A., LL.B. OLN, 4d. Dramatic Cantata 
for Senior Schools. Portraits of ee Heroie recitations. ‘I'wo-part 
choruses. ‘Time : 1} hours. 


WILLIAM TELL. By J. FE. Parrorr and J. H. MAunper. 
Qs.: Sol-fa, 6d, Dramatic recitations. Two-part choruses. 
Time’: r hour. 

















London: J. CUR WEN & SONS, Ltd., 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E. c. | 
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FROM PARIS. 


Pages choisies des auteurs contemporains. André Theu- 
riet, par Bonnemain. Armand Colin et Cie. 

This volume forms one of a series of which some eight or 
nine selections have already appeared. Several of the authors 
whose works have been laid under contribution are, like 
Theuriet, too little known to English readers. M. Bonne- 
main’s selections are happily chosen, with a view of giving 
antidea of Theuriet’s style and genius, and are calculated to 
make the reader desire to know more of one of the greatest of 
living French writers. Theuriet’s prose and poetry afford a 
good example of the adage that ‘the eye sees only that which 
it brings with it the power of seeing.’ From his early youth 
the poetic aspects of rural, and especially forest scenery, ap- 
pealed to him strongly, and his writings everywhere bear 
evidence of the fascination which country life had for him. 
Like many other great French littérateurs, he commenced life 
in an official position. His position as receveur des domaines 
in an obscure village of the Haute Marne afforded him an 
opportunity of continuing those studies of country scenery and 
life which found in him so sympathetic an exponent. 

Theuriet’s prose possesses a charm all its own. He soaked 
himself in the study of the French of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, the most vigorous and original period of French prose. 
The student of French literature is charmed to find in his 
pages echoes of the great writers who flourished when French 
prose was strong and full of character. Theuriet’s archaisms 
are a part of his style, and not anaffectation. We will let our 
author tell himself the story of how he commenced -to write :— 

*J’ai retrouvé le cahier ol je transcrivais ces premiéres 
rimes. C’était un gros volume reli¢, recouvert de toile, réglé 
4 la mécanique, rempli aux trois quarts de rédactions géomé- 
triques, et que j’avais choisi eovcesmpet pour dérouter les 
curieux. Derriére ce rempart de théoremes, mes vers fleuris- 
saient A l’aise et en sfireté, comme des violettes 4 l’abri d’une 
haie d’épines. Je viens de les relire ; ils m’ont paru enfantins 
et plats ; mais, a cette époque je les pourléchais avec la méme 
admirative sollicitude qu’nne chatte qui mignotte ses petits.’ 


There is a kind of family history in these early beginnings, 
as well as in the unfortunate dénotiment, when the unhappy 
poet was held up to ridicule by the:master whose lessons had 
not received the attention they probably deserved :— 

‘Il éplucha vers pars vers mes malheureuses stances, ergo- 
tant sur chaque image, épiloguant sur chaque rime, s’indignant 
aux moindres licences, se scandalisant aux mots un peu vifs. 
Il piétina sur mes pauvres fleurettes poétiques et n’en laissa pas 
une tige, au grand ébaudissement de mes condisciples, qui 
jouissaient de ma mine piteuse et faisaient écho aux sauvages 
plaisanteries de mon tourmenteur.’ ; 

Cet dge est sans pitié. But the ridicule of master and 
schoolfellows could not prevent Theuriet developing as 
Nature intended him to develop. He continued to write, and 
some verses of his in the Revue des deux Mondes were so 
well received that his father no longer hesitated to give his 
approval to his son’s literary tendencies. 

After some years in the provinces he was transferred to 
Paris. In 1880 his official career ended. In the same year 
the Academy awarded him the Prix Vitel, and on the death 
of the younger Dumas the honour of a seat among the 
immortals was granted him. 

The limits of this review do not permit us to give more than 
snippets from Theuriet. 

The fascination which the woodlands exercised on him are 
well depicted in the Re/our au bois. He says :— 

* Je n’avais pas vu de vrais bois depuis un an, et il y’en aura 
bientét dix-huit que je n’ai visité ceux-ci. A la descente du 
chemin de fer, quand, les oreilles encore toutes résonnantes 
des mille bruits parisiens, je me suis trouvé en pleine solitude 
sylvestre j’ai ressenti une brusque commotion, et le vieux 
forestier qui sommeillait en moi s'est soudain réveillé,’ 

He then depicts the subtle influence of the woods on one 
over whom they have thrown their spell in a passage of sur- 
passing beauty, which was lately given for translation in this 
journal. Almost, if not quite, as beautiful and truthful to Nature 
is the following description of Alpine scenery :— 

‘De ces hauteurs neigeuses, sur lesquelles régnait un absolu 
silence, un panorama inoubliable s’étendait devant ses yeux, a 

mesure que l’aube blanchissait—d’abord un premier plan de 
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montagnes aux formes encore indécises, puis 4 l’horizon, toute 

une dentelure de cimes d’un bleu foncé se découpant a l’infini 
sur le ciel couleur de safran, et au milieu de cette chaine circu- 
laire qu’il dominait de sa masse imposante, le Mont Blanc 
avec son énorme déme, ses pointes, ses tours et ses sveltes 
aiguilles, qui semblaient de loin les fortifications et les clochers 
dune étrange ville de Titans. Tout ce paysage alpestre était 
encore revétu d’une idéale teinte d’azur, qui donnait a cette 
colossale cité ’aspect féerique d’un monde élys¢en.’ 

Theuriet’s literary activity does not, however, confine itself 
to descriptions of sylvan scenery, beautiful and poetic though 
these descriptions be. His sympathetic nature enabled him to 
discern the springs of human life and thought. Without being 
either optimist or pessimist, he depicts character as truthfully 
as he depicts the varying aspects of Nature. His personages 
have each their own individuality, and do not offend the pro- 
babilities by any inconsequences. Inspired by a lofty 
morality, he does not make heroes or heroines of moral mon- 
sters. His works abound in portraitures of the sweetest and 
noblest types of womanhood, and of that beautiful family life 
which we insular Englishmen are only too apt to consider as our 
own peculiar heritage. Space would fail us to give anything 
like a list of his prose writings, which comprise more than 
forty distinct works. In ‘L’abbé Daniel’ we have depicted 
the self-sacrificing love which many waters cannot quench. 
‘L’amour d’automne,’ ‘Fleur de Nice,’ ‘Cceurs Meurtris,’ 
‘Les ceillets de Kerlaz,’ and ‘ L’oreille d’ours,’ deal in varied 
fashion with the greatest of all human emotions, and furnish 
types of beautiful womanhood, which are none the less truth- 
ful for the idealisation of the author. In all his works of 
fiction we find exemplified that love of and accurate descrip- 
tion of natural scenery which constitute Theuriet’s chief 
charm. The salient features of the scenery of regions so 
different as Brittany, the Riviera, Poitou, and Touraine are 
depicted by the happy touches of a master-hand. Of the in- 
fluence of natural environment on human temperament and 
character, Theuriet was a keen observer. His provincials are 
accurately and sympathetically drawn, and act and think in 
perfect harmony with their surroundings. 

If in this short sketch we have not followed the order of 
Theuriet’s literary development, it is because to our thinking 
he is a much greater prose writer than he is a poet. Occa- 
sionally the conscientious truthfulness of his observations of 
Nature makes his verse rather prosaic ; but any slight dis- 
appointment on this score is amply repaid by gems which 
show that he possesses true poctic feeling. Especially is this 
so where the human element is introduced. We should like 
to give the whole of the poem * Automne,’ but the following 
extract will show how the poet has seized on the predominant 
emotion which the season evokes :— 

‘ Fantémes chers encore, 
Souvenirs d’autrefois que le lointain décore, 
Oui, l’automne est pour vous la saison des réveils, 
Vous aimez la langueur de ses tiédes soleils, 
Les reflets mordorés des eaux ensommeilléss 
Et l’échevélement des tombantes feuillées. 
O ma payse, viens, toi dont la blanche main 
M’accompagna fidéle a travers le chemin 
Bon ou mauvais, joyeux ou triste, de la vie ! 
Viens ! reprenons la route au temps jadis suivie. 
Dans les sentiers rouillés, le sourd bruissement 
Des feuilles oi: nos pieds s’enfoncent un moment, 
Et la sauvage odeur des fougéres fanées, 
Evoquerent pour nous les heures fortunées 
Et les effusions exquises d’ autrefois.’ 

One more extract must suffice. The poet addresses the 
nightingale : — 

‘Ton chant ne meurt pas, 6 poéte ! 
Nous seuls, nous fermons sans retour 
Notre bouche a jamais muette . . . 
O rossignol, chantre d’amour, 
Dans ces bois pleins de ta tendresse, 
Si tu rencontres ma jeunesse, 
Rends-la-moi, ne fiit-ce qu’un jour !’ 

We recommend all our readers who are students of French 
literature to get these selections. 

From the same publishers we have just received a volume 
of the companion series, Pages choisies des grands écrivains, 
devoted to Diderot. We shall give a review of it in an early 
number of the PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

English Classics will appear next month. 
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This Work provides a Three Years’ Course of Manual Training in Woodwork, on 
a sound educational lines, and in combination with Drawing, as required by the 
New Codes and Revised Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. It is splendidly illustrated with 
Eighty large Plates, printed in two colours. Teachers will find it superior to any Book 
hitherto published, both in the clearness of the Drawings and in the Educational advantages 
of its arrangement. 


A useful Series of Drawing Exercises on Lines, Angles, Polygons, Scales, and 
Projection prepare the way for the construction of Working Drawings. Isometric Projection 
is thoroughly well explained. Throughout the Course the importance of Scale is maintained, 
and the series of perfect examples of Practical Drawing placed in the Pupils’ hands are 
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Some Special Features of Nelson’s New Woodwork Course. 
dt forms a text book on Scale Drawing, easily understood, and of practical application, as weil as a guide to processes at the bench, 
Exercises leading to original design are included. 
In the plates, all dimension lines, as well as some leading and construction lines, are in red ; while the contour lines are in black. 
Metric measurements are alternated with English. The cutting list sizes are, however, given in English, 
The list of tools required for each model is re. ok —_— purposes. 
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The Rise of the Empire. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


The Story of India. 
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says: ‘it may be sald generally of these useful little volumes 
that no English schoolroom should be without them.’ 


The Story of Canada. 


By HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 


The Story of South Africa. 
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By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 


New Zealand. 
By the Hon. W. P, REEVES, 


Minister of Education to New Zealand, odd canes 
Agent General in London to the Colony. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


The Story of Australia. 
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attempt to raise the character 
we heartily wish it success.’ 


writes: * 
out. There isn’ta piece in the book which, in the 
teacher, cannot be of value to any class.’ 


The Teacher's Aid: ‘The extracts are so well chosen, 80 capable of compre- 
hension, and so widely varied, as to charm the student at every page.’ 


Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn : ‘It is an admirable book in every way. The 
selection is excellent—made by a man who knows the best in our literature, and 
who has the courage to give it. I like particularly the mottoes; and I algo like 
the complete absence of notes.’ 





Miss Ethel R. Lush, Organising Mistress to the I oe 
School Board, writes: ee Sane aie use of the TEMPLE 
READER, the girls find it as fascinating as ever. I have never met 
with a Reader capable of arousing and aye ray Ses interest of elder girls to 
such an extent. It has given them a love of the utiful in literature, which 
cannot fail to influence them in after-life.’ 


London: HORACE MARSHALL’ & SON, Temple House, E.C. 
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